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STATE INVALIDITY INSURANCE. 


THE expression “invalidity insurance ” is a novelty in English 
practice. The insurance by Friendly Societies of an allowance 
during inability to work through sickness is usually called “sick- 
ness insurance,” or “sick pay.” Is “invalidity insurance” the 


same thing, or something different? 

Upon the answer to the question just put several other ques- 
tions depend. If the two things are the same, and the State 
is to undertake sickness assurance under the name of invalidity 
insurance, is it to supersede the Friendly Societies, is it to work 
in association with them, or is it to work in competition with 
them ? 

To supersede the Friendly Societies would be to destroy an 
organisation of which we have always been justly proud as an 
example of what can be done by voluntary effort. To justify 
the supersession, it would have to be shown that these Societies 
had failed in their mission, or had been mischievous in their action, 
or that their functions could be better exercised by some other 
organisation. 

Have the Friendly Societies failed in their mission? The 
contrary is the fact. The same spirit of voluntary self-reliance 
in which they had their origin has been displayed during many 
years in resolute and self-denying endeavour to improve their 
position and to secure actuarial soundness. 

Have those Societies been mischievous in their action? Again, 
the contrary is the fact. They have not only provided material 
relief in sickness to their members, but they have developed in 
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them a sentiment of friendship and of brotherhood, and have 
served the community as a mc«.i efficient school of affairs. 

Upon this point we take the liberty to repeat what we have 
said elsewhere (Forester’s Miscellany, January, 1909): ‘Where 
so well as in his Friendly Society may the working man acquire a 
practical intimacy with many branches of knowledge? For in- 
struction in the power of the pence, the operation of the laws of 
average, the conditions of insurance, the nature and treatment 
of sickness, the most remunerative means of safe investment of 
capital, the method of conducting public meetings, the rules of 
order, the principle of gentlemanly consideration for others, the 
ethics of debate, and a host of other things, there is no university 
better equipped than the Friendly Society, and the man who takes 
his degrees there, whether C.R. or G.M., or under any other form 
of initials, is ready for any position of civic utility that his fortune 
may call upon him to fill. Of this there are many instances.” 

Can the State do the work of Friendly Societies better than 
they can do it themselves? Undoubtedly, it can give the con- 
tributor a more effectual guarantee that the benefits for which he 
has contributed shall be duly paid; for it can make the whole 
resources of the country responsible for that payment, and can 
enforce the responsibility by taxation. Whether it can as effectu- 
ally protect itself against fraud as the Friendly Society can, 
whether its expenses of management will not be larger, and 
whether in consequence the responsibility of the taxpayer will 
not be heavier than it need be, are questions which can only be 
solved by practice. 

Can the State work in association with the Friendly Societies? 
This is a suggestion that has been received with some favour. 
The association might take the form of a mere agency, the State 
entering into the contract, and employing the Friendly Society 
as an instrument for carrying it into effect ; or of a subsidy to the 
Society, upon the State being satisfied with the terms of the 
contract entered into by the Society; or of a partnership, the 
State providing a portion of the benefits insured and the Society 
providing the remainder. 

By the system of agency, the Society having merely to receive 
the contributions due to the State, to pay out of them the 
accruing benefits, and to account to the State for the balance, 
the Society would be deprived of the direct interest it now has 
in the management of its business of sickness insurance, and 
would be reduced in that respect to a mere conduit-pipe, a unit 
in a great national organisation. Practically, there would be left 
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to it, as transacted on its own account, only the relatively small 
part of its work which has to do with the assurance of a sum at 
death. Would not this, sooner or later, involve the supersession 
of the Friendly Society by some other agency? 

Subsidies to the Societies might be granted by way of augment- 
ing the contributions of the members, or by adding to the benefits 
insured, or by granting a high rate of interest on the capital 
invested by the Societies in the public funds. Assuming that a 
subsidy of any kind ought to be granted to Friendly Societies, 
which is open to grave doubt, there is something to be said in 
favour of every one of these methods. That of direct contribution 
has the advantage of bringing home at once to the taxpayer the 
measure of the liability his representatives have undertaken on 
his behalf; that of additional benefit enables him to retain the 
contribution in his own possession, and to let it fructify there 
until the State wants it, when it will be exacted from him with 
its accumulations; that of preferential interest, presuming that 
the same high rate is maintained during the whole of the lives of 
the members, enavles the Society to act upon actuarial calcula- 
tions based on that rate, with full confidence in its ability to meet 
all claims upon it. 

The third form of association, that of partnership, implies that 
the State, jointly with the Societies, will undertake the fulfilment 
of the contracts made with the members; that, by enacting that 
membership shall be compulsory upon certain classes of the com- 
munity, it will add to the number of persons constituting the 
Societies ; and that, in return, it will have and exercise certain 
powers of supervision and control over their management. 

The possibility of the State competing with the Friendly 
Societies was suggested above. A State Department might be 
organised independently, and the Societies left to continue their 
work in their own way, as has happened in the case of the Post 
Office and Trustee Savings Banks. Indeed, when it is considered 
that the Friendly Societies cannot possibly cover the whole ground, 
it would seem that some sort of separate State organisation would 
be unavoidable. 

The Friendly Societies do not in general admit a man who is 
above a certain age; they require some evidence that he is in 
good health, and not specially liable to attacks of sickness; they 
do not care to admit persons whose character and social qualities 
render them undesirable companions. But if insurance is to be 
made compulsory, all these classes must be provided for. The 
State surely would not, if it could, insist that the Friendly 
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Societies should break with these excellent traditions of theirs. 
Must it not, therefore, create a machinery of its own for the 
purpose ? 

At this point, the great actuarial difficulty of the whole ques- 
tion emerges. The tables of sickness recorded by Friendly Societies 
—Sutton’s, Watson’s, Neison’s, etc.—are based upon the experi- 
ence of selected lives, admitted to membership under the above- 
mentioned restrictions. There is some reason to think that, even 
so, they are an underestimate of the real present liability : but 
in any case they must be quite inadequate as a measure of average 
or unselected lives, and still more as a measure of rejected lives. 
Assuming the practicability of enforcing compulsory membership, 
it might be possible to frame a table of sickness liability applicable 
to average lives : but it would be inequitable to claim contributions 
under such a table from the selected lives; and if the compulsion 
proved to be ineffectual, the attempt to do so would fail. 

The foregoing observations deal with the case where sickness 
insurance and invalidity insurance are held to be the same; but 
in some countries—notably in Germany—a distinction has been 
established between them. Invalidity is there defined to mean 
such a permanent condition of health as prevents a man earning 
more than a certain fraction of the normal wage he would other- 
wise have earned. Under sickness only temporary failures of 
health are included. 

In applying some such definition to British conditions, it is 
to be observed that the present practice of our Friendly Societies 
is to provide for invalidity as thus defined as well as for sickness. 
The ordinary arrangement is to grant full pay for a certain 
number of weeks, half pay for another like period, and quarter 
pay so long as the disability to work continues. 

By way of applying a rough discrimination, we may assume 
that the period of full pay represents the claim arising out of 
sickness as above defined, and the periods of half and quarter pay 
the claim arising out of invalidity. In individual cases, other 
proportions would apply, but that does not affect the principle. 
The State insurance, on this assumption, would take the place of 
the insurance of half and quarter pay, and would either relieve 
the Societies wholly of that liability, or would supplement the 
allowance made by the Societies. 

Here, again, therefore, we have the prospect of the State 
entering into competition with the Friendly Societies, and the 
questions arise whether the Societies will not virtually be restricted 
in their operations to the provision for temporary sickness, and 
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whether those persons who have to contribute to the State fund 
will be willing to contribute also to the Societies? Will not the 
business of the Societies be thus greatly restricted? On the 
other hand, it is to be observed that if the provision of a State 
invalidity insurance should result in relieving the Societies of 
the burden of permanent sick pay which now rests upon them, it 
would be a material advantage to them. 

Our object in making these observations is not to advocate or 
to criticise any particular scheme, but merely to state a few of 
the problems which have to be solved before any scheme can be 
acceptable. 

E. BRABROOK 








THE EXCHEQUER GRANTS. 


SincE 1860 the relation of local to national taxation has been 
a question acknowledged as deserving thorough treatment by 
Parliament, by which I mean, in this connection, the House of 
Commons. Governments meantime have come and gone, but 
the contributions by the Exchequer in aid of local burdens, while 
very different from those of that day, are even more unsatis- 
factory as a whole. I am not unaware, of course, of Mr. (after- 
wards Lord) Goschen’s treatment of the subject in 1888, and 
the patches, large and ugly, laid since then on his somewhat 
questionable garment. His contribution is a failure because the 
question as a whole was not solved, viz., what is to be the relation 
of national to loca! taxation, if any. A slight study of our 
administrative institutions makes it quite clear that in plan the 
central and the local authorities are supposed to be, not inde- 
pendent of one another, but separate; and in regard to finance 
to be quite self-supporting. The first question in regard to 
Exchequer grants is this—shall we aim at preserving the separa- 
tion of local from national authority, with the corollary of 
separate financial assessment and control, or shall we, deliber- 
ately, adopt the French and other Continental methods of 
centralising government and making the cost of government at 
the centre and in the localities only another fraction of the total 
burden of the self-same, identical list of contributing taxpayers? 
Our present practice is founded on a separation of the national 
and local powers, but it is of such a character as would be 
tolerated by no Government except that so expert at “muddling 
on” as our own British administration. Even among us evidence 
is plentiful that it is common opinion that Parliament should no 
longer defer a solution of this question—what shall be the 
relation of local to national finance? As it is announced that 
the present Administrative powers are of the same opinion, and 
propose to table a measure for the reform of local taxation, | 
should like to show what the Exchequer grants are at this moment, 
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how they are made, and to discuss one or two issues which arise 
on a survey of the whole subject. 

Such a table requires several annotations, if only by way of a 
reminder of legislation on the subject. I have chosen the table 
of payments as at 1908 because it includes the licences which 
have since then been transferred for collection to the several 
local authorities concerned, together with £40,000 a year in lieu 
of the cost of their collection. There is also the important inter- 
ference with the collection of revenue caused by the Finance Act, 
1909-10, which make the figures for that fiscal year unsuitable 
for my present purpose, which is to show what grants local 
authorities receive under normal conditions. 

The agricultural grants o1 ine first section of the table are 
equivalents for Scotland and Ireland of the Agricultural Rates 
Grants of 1896 for England and Wales, while the £40,000 to 
Ireland under the Purchase Act of 1891 is a sum to “grease the 
wheels” of purchase. Under the former it will be recollected 
that it was reckoned that these sums would cover the owner’s 
portion of the local burdens, which were thereby transferred to 
the State. Of the second portion of the table—payments under 
the Finance Act, 1907—it should be recollected that Act directed 
that instead of intercepting the revenues specified in Mr. 
Goschen’s Act of 1888, and other grants, on their way to the 
Treasury they should be paid into the Treasury, and an equiva- 
lent sum paid into the Local Taxation Accounts. These latter 
grants consist of the “whiskey money,” being an extra 6d. a 
gallon on spirit, and an extra 3d. a barrel on beer, and the licences 
are those specified in the Act of 1891, which are now collected 
by the various local authorities of counties and boroughs. The 
remaining grants are payable out of the proceeds of the estate 
duties, and are the equivalent of the duty on one and a half per 
cent. of the net capital value of the free personality upon which 
estate duty is payable, and on the same fund there was also laid 
the one-half of the rates on agricultural land by the Acts of 1896, 
for England, Scotland, and Ireland, the Irish portion being ex- 
changed for a provision in the Act of 1898 (61.and 2, c. 37). The 
estate duty thus transferred in 1909-10 was £4,614,630. 

The table on p. 7 should be perused with care, for it does not 
pretend to include all the contributions of the central authority 
toward local burdens. That fact alone is one reason for the 
urgent need of attention to the question. For years the garment 
has been subject to patching: a new garment is much to be 
desired. Since the sixties of last century the House of Commons 
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has been paying occasional addresses to the subject; ever since 
1840, when Sir Robert Peel passed the Act exempting personal 
property from local rates, efforts have been made, not unsuccess- 
fully, to get an indirect contribution to local burdens from 
personal property. Hence the various forms in which we find the 
Exchequer grants at the.moment. The sovereigns in the 
Treasury are all from the same Mint, but it appears to be a 
satisfaction to some to earmark the revenue. As will be shown 
later, there is good reason for that, though the earmarking is not 
more than a pretence. The £11,155,379 is soon found to be 
considerably below the “total” contribution of the central to 
the local authorities. Though the table represents the actual 
state of these grants in 1908, it is quite as representative of the 
same grants in 1910-11, for none of them have been withdrawn. 
To that total we have to add the sums shown in the summary 
to the Civil Service Estimates as “charges transferred from 
local to Imperial funds, and certain other expenditure of a local 
character,’ which amount for 1910-11 to £38,753,780. The 
total may then be exhibited as follows :— 





TABLE IT. 
England. Scotland. Treland. Total. 
Asin Tablel. ... ... £8,559,342 £1,133,615 £1,462,422 £11,155,379 
Transferred charges ... 1,669,669 242,017 1,842,094 3,753,780 
Total vee eee ~0610,229,011 £1,375,632 43,304,516 £14,909, 159 


The total of about £15,000,000 a year is quite as remarkable 
for the proportions of grant to the various countries as for the 
sum total, and particularly do the grants for Ireland attract 
attention. Much as the grants to local taxation require a 
systematic review, so also do all the various grants of all kinds 
to Ireland invite an overburdened House of Commons to a dis- 
charge of its characteristic duty in the supervision of the national 
treasure. Again, it must be added that these acknowledged 
grants do not represent the total contribution from the central 
to the local authorities. These acknowledged grants go to the 
relief of local rates formally. There are other charges on central 
funds which are of the same character virtually, though it is no 
doubt easy to show that the objects aided bear a national aspect. 
Such grants as the £179,000 annually to the Irish Development 
Grant, and £400,000 annually to the Development Grant under 
the Finance Act, 1909-10, are of a character which must not be 
overlooked when seeking the State’s total contribution to local 
purposes. More to be questioned still, and by far the larger 
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aspect: of the whole question, is the education vote, which stands 
at £18,651,483 for 1910-11, of which 17? millions go to ele- 
mentary education and the cost of administration. Of course, this 
last sum is the State’s contribution, and does not include the 
amount raised by local authorities for education. Local 
authorities raise about £138,500,000 more, in the United 
Kingdom, for education and educational purposes, almost wholly 
in England, Wales, and Scotland. 

These subventions in aid of local taxation raise the delicate 
question of the incidence of the various taxes and rates. Since 
1840 none but real property is rateable throughout the United 
Kingdom, and the burden of the rates, apart from the sub- 
ventions, may be regarded as borne, in England and Wales more 
especially, by the owners of land in the general case, and by 
them and occupiers of property, perhaps, in certain cases where 
population presses hard in an area. The case is very different 
with our national taxation. There a very large proportion of the 
tax revenue is raised indirectly, raised from many who cannot 
be regarded as ratepayers. The two taxed constituencies 
overlap unquestionably, but many taxpayers in the one are but 
remotely concerned with burdens charged to the other class—the 
ratepayers. It is evident then that the subventions from national 
resources which are in question relieve the burdens of the rate- 
payers as such, and relieve them by causing non-ratepayers to 
bear a portion of the local burthen. The incidence is shifted in 
part from the landowner, and from the occupier in populous 
towns, to the taxpayer who contributes to revenue through his 
consumption of tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, tobacco, and various 
alcoholic drinks. On the principles of 1840 this is a departure of 
moment, and the question should be faced deliberately whether 
we should reverse in this cumbrous and circumlocutory manner 
the decision that local burdens should be borne by local real 
property, or rather by the owners of such property. For many 
years this issue has been avoided, and the challenge of the whole 
question is, and has been, that Parliament should decide this 
question of the responsibility for local expenditure. Is that 
expenditure to remain a local burden, on what conditions, and in 
what proportion (if such a question arises) ? 

The data of the last Royal Commission are becoming obsolete, 
so dilatory are the ways of an overburdened Parliament. The 
questions which occupied the attention of the Commission 
remain the problems calling for solution to-day ; and the crux of 
the question respecting the Exchequer grants is the nature of the 
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services for which local authorities spend money, whether it 
should be deemed a national or a local service, whether, in short, 
any of the services which are onerous should be transferred, in 
whole or in part, to the national treasury. It is somewhat 
significant that there are no suggestions of services which should 
be made local which are now deemed national. There is also, as 
a rule, a tendency to slur over the question of benefits, and to 
concentrate attention chiefly on burdens; but it is obvious that 
in order to solve the question of burden an indispensable pre- 
liminary is to examine the question of benefits, in other words, 
the nature of the particular service, once more. 

Roughly, the services of which the local authorities have 
charge are in three classes, which may be enumerated in historicai 
sequence, viz., the relief of the poor, sanitary matters, and 
education. Here at once we get face to face with the fact that 
in the application of the national and local test to the several 
services undertaken by local bodies the line to be drawn is not 
always clearly seen. It is a fine question whether any local 
service is wholly local, whether the national and local elements 
of such a service can be sundered. The question seems to resolve 
itself in each application to the less or more, national or local, 
as the case may be. Relief of the poor has, indeed, been a charge 
on local authorities for three hundred years and more, and Lord 
Goschen taught that it was one of the ancient charges which 
were like a rent-charge fixed upon the land: it is undoubtedly 
a& more ancient charge on such property than the well-known 
charge called “the land tax,” of 1692. Here the more is unques- 
tionably local. The same might be said of sanitary charges, 
which, indeed, have a national aspect of great moment, but even 
more direct are they local than the poor relief charges, because 
there is a benefit accruing to the local property by the work of 
which the charges are incurred. The charges for education are 
in a very different position historically and economically. No 
economic settlement is disturbed when remodelling or trans- 
ferring a charge which has grown up since 1870. In this case 
also it has been acknowledged from the first that the cost of 
education is, in part at least, to be deemed a national charge, 
and it has been assumed as such in ever-increasing proportion. 
Taking England and Wales for 1906-7, the latest complete 
accounts, the expenditure on education, including loan charges, 
were £24,692,000, and the grants-in-aid from national sources 
were £12,097,000. This grant, of course, is over and above the 
grants summarised in Tables I. and II. on pp. 7 and 9. The 
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demand for the transference of this service wholly to the national 
charges is made confidently by many, and it is possible to admit 
that in this case the more does make for the nati.nal side, without 
agreeing to a simple unconditional transfer from local resources. 

To obtain a clear view of the services which are already 
admitted practically to be of a national character, it is of some 
importance to dwell upon the objects for which the grants in 
Table II. are made. Here then we find grants, in England and 
Wales, for rates on Government property, for one-half of the 
expenses in ascertaining the demand for small holdings : eighty- 
eight per cent. on account of the diseases of animals, grants on 
account of the salaries and expenses (less the yield from stamps) 
of District Auditors, and for pensions to them, and also for 
vaccination expenses; grants for salaries and expenses of Clerks 
of Assize in criminal prosecutions; grants toward the Metro- 
politan police; grants to maintain the prisons and reformatories 
and industrial schools, and to maintain Berwick Bridge. The 
objects to which the grants transferred in Scotland and Ireland 
refer are much of the same nature, save that in Ireland there is 
the police service, both the Dublin and Royal Irish, which is 
made wholly into a national service. These are not inclusive 
of all the charges “of a local nature” to which grants are made 
from the national purse—such as those for the police, the salaries 
of local medical officers, and so forth. They do avail us, however, 
in judging of the nature of the services toward which aid is 
granted now. 

The decision which appears to press itself upon our authorities 
is as to the relation between the national and local powers, the 
national and local purses. Shall that be overlapping as at present, 
some of the expenditure of local bodies being borne by the central 
authority, or shall an attempt be made to define and delimit the 
spheres of responsibility and charge? 

There is common ground among students of this question 
which, while far from being the whole of the local taxation 
problem, is acknowledged to relate to that which is seriously 
contentious about it, and to be essentially one of the matters 
requiring a solution, or at least a decision respecting it. The 
common ground is this, that a system by which the central 
authority supplies the cost of a service which is administered by 
a local authority is open to strong objection, and that in par- 
ticular our practice is wasteful. Let any student take our 
accounts, and he will find that the arrangements of 1888, in the 
Local Government Act, were followed by a great expansion in 
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charges incurred by local authorities. That expansion is due to 
more than one cause probably, and especially to a revulsion from 
the spirit of the poor law reform of 1834. Allowing for that, 
it is yet acknowledged by those who have experience of our local 
affairs that divided financial responsibility has led to lax and 
wasteful administration. The position, also, in which local bodies 
have been induced every now and again to appeal to national 
powers for aid in their work is evidently a precarious, unhealthy 
one. Self-reliance is as healthy for public bodies as for an indi- 
vidual. In short, our constant applications to-national resources 
are debilitating and costly, resulting in a state of profuse expendi- 
ture regretted by all who know it. What should be done? 
There can be no question that the position has changed 
somewhat since the report of the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation was issued in 1899. Since then considerable changes 
have been made in the national taxes, changes which have touched 
both the direct and indirect taxes leviable throughout the United 
Kingdom. In a survey of taxation which can never disregard 
the whole field, and include both national and local imposts, it 
is not unimportant to consider the share of national taxation 
which is levied ‘indirectly. That becomes of much importance 
obviously when the plea upon which demands for aid from the 
Exchequer is made is borne in mind. That plea is usually that 
local burdens are levied upon one kind, viz., real property: in 
other words, it is an attempt by means of grants to circumvent 
the decision of 1840 that only real property shall be liable to the 
poor rate. It is true, as has been said already, that since that 
date charges have been laid on the same basis as the poor rate, 
which have nothing to do with the maintenance of the poor; 
but it is also true that in the allocation of grants-in-aid the charge 
for the poor has been brought into account, and in 1888 it was 
proposed that the allocation in England and Wales of the proceeds 
of the transferred revenue should be in proportion to the indoor 
paupers. Though that was not accepted ultimately there can be 
no doubt that those grants do cover some portion of the charge 
for the poor, and do bring relief to owners of property rated for 
the poor. The more this question is probed the more obvious 
it becomes that what is required is a delimitation, if possible, of 
the spheres of national and local taxation respectively. There 
is no finality in politics ; but it is desirable that Parliament should 
take up this task, and declare what shall be borne by local 
taxation and what by national taxation, or take a decision as to 
what the relation shall be in the future between the two. A 
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situation in which one is always begging of the other, especially 
when the incidence of burden is taken into the account, is 
becoming intoierable. Recent applications to the Treasury by 
the L.C.C. and other local authorities show us very clearly how 
undesirable are arrangements which invite such local authorities 
to. cover up a growing expenditure by seeking aid from the central 
authority. This declaration does not, of course, touch the merits 
of the demands now made by these authorities on the Treasury, 
but is directed to the necessity of a change in the law, which 
should aim at a healthier state of things, a state in which those 
who incur an obligation should be responsible for the money to 
discharge it. 

In addition to the separation of national and local taxation 
and finance it is very desirable that such grants as are made 
should be reviewed in correlation with expenditure for similar 
objects. Cross-spending should be eliminated. This is only 
secondary in importance to the separation of national and local 
finance. A capital instance of this is found in regard to educa- 
tion. When Government grants to education are referred to the 
grants made by the Board of Education are usually thought of— 
a series of grants much in need of review as a part of the cost of 
public education—but it is often overlooked how that a very 
large sum is applied by local authorities under the ‘whiskey 
money” (Local Taxation, Customs and Excise Act, 1890) for 
what the Local Government Board deems “higher education.” 
Such a method of applying public money cannot be defended. 
The same public local authority gets sums of money for educa- 
tional purposes from two departments of State, just as at present 
a central body dispensing Government funds and the county 
councils are spending money on public roads, and in this case of 
education the local authority has but to spend this grant money. 
That is an objection which applies to such a grant as that of 
1896 to agricultural rates also. The grant itself is part of the 
question as between national and local burdens, but that local 
authorities should, say in England and Wales, receive about 
£1,350,000 a year from Government towards their expense is, 
per se, @ premium on extravagance, while the grant may be 
objected to on other grounds. 

We may revert to the education grants to consider the problem 
of a settlement of the relation to be established between national 
and local finance. As was said, already the basis of these grants 
to education needs a thorough review, but in this place their 
position as aids to local taxation is the chief point of view. We 
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may assume that the cost of education, publicly provided, in the 
United Kingdom is about £27,000,000 to £30,000,000, a vast 
sum, the vastness of which has not been considered by the tax- 
and rate-payers. Some one-half! of that is derived from national 
sources ; perhaps the sum may be under that. In any case, the 
quota of the cost borne by the taxes has grown very considerably 
since 1870. But those who speak for certain interests, and it is 
significant of much, also, that local authorities without an excep- 
tion join in their representations, demand that the education 
charges should be borne by the Exchequer. It may be that some 
of our local authorities do not insist upon the transfer of the whole 
charge to the Exchequer ; but that there is a demand for aid to 
the rates from all points of the kingdom is well known. In 
the case of some individuals, and of some local authorities, it is 
probable such a demand is simply the desire for relief to the 
ratepayers, whose complaints trouble the members of the 
authority, rather than a conviction gained as the result of a 
study of the incidence of taxes and rates, and of the relation of 
taxing power to the power to spend. Leaving that for a moment, 
it is becoming more common to find opinion in harmony regarding 
the national rather than local character of the educational ser- 
vices, and consequently a readiness to consider once more the 
State’s obligation toward education. When the whole cost is 
said to be due from the State, an evident difficulty appears. No 
experience is better read than that administration and financial 
responsibility should be yoked together. Our local authorities 
spending £27,000,000 to £30,000,000 of national funds, without 
any fear of a rate- or tax-payer, is not a vision to please any 
cautious man. Our experience of present grants-in-aid forbids 
such an extension. The most that could be entertained with 
safety as an extension of the aid to education would be some 
portion of the cost short of the whole, an arrangement by which 
local bodies would be left with an incentive to good and careful 
administration. The form of grant will be important ; that form 
should be such as will leave the whip in the central authority's 
hand, for, of course, authorities will differ as to the sums they 
may desire to spend on buildings and other matters. On the 
whole, however, in the case of education there is a disposition 
to regard the charge for it as national, and to require the national 
authority to assume it. 

1 One-half of the cost to local authorities, but in addition the central authority 


bears the cost of central administration, and of grants to educational institutions of 
various kinds, 
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The readjustment required between national and local finance 
cannot be regarded, however, as a pure matter of transferring 
local charges in larger measure to the Exchequer. It is true 
that a regard for the age of various local charges is necessary, 
and a reconsideration of modern charges; but it is necessary to 
consider also the effect of the grants now made, and the effect 
of the most recent legislation. The last available report of the 
Local Government Board for England and Wales shows the 
proportion of public rates and imperial taxation, as the sources 
of the expenditure paid for by local authorities. It is only 
necessary to cull the effect of this table, which shows that in 
1879-80 88°9 was raised by local rates, and 11°1 per cent. paid 
for from national sources. In 1906-7 these figures became 73°9 
and 26°1 per cent. respectively. So that while thirty years ago 
local authorities in England and Wales found all they spent 
locally save 11 per cent., in recent years they have not been at 
any pains with regard to no less than 26 per cent. of their 
expenditure. That is an outstanding fact not to be forgotten in 
any readjustment. Another is that a revision will reconsider the 
aid given severally to town and country authorities, which are 
not treated at present quite according to the facts of the case. 

This aspect of the matter is by no means completed without 
a glance or two at very recent legislation. The Treasury’s expecta- 
tion from the Land Duties of the Finance Act, 1909-10, is as yet 
somewhat undefined, but in a few years may be expected to 
reach a sum of about £5,500,000, the half of which will be 
devoted to the relief of local burdens. In any readjustment of 
Treasury grants, however, it may be assumed that this grant will 
be brought into the account. Much more important in every 
way is the effect of the Old Age Pension Act, by which, and the 
extension to paupers of its benefits, a sum of from £11,000,000 
to £12,000,000 a year will be spent from the Treasury. Very 
little, much too little, has been said of this large departure in 
its relation to the Poor Law and the Poor Rate. That it may, 
and probably will, have a very important effect ultimately upon 
the burden from the poor is seen clearly by all who have given 
any attention to the matter. Now the charge for the poor is one 
of the old local charges which Mr. Goschen regarded, not asa rate, 
but a rent-charge upon all lands, all real property. That the 
cost of maintaining pensioners should be borne wholly by national 
funds means that owners of real property have been relieved 
of an actual and, probably more important still, of a very sub- 
stantial contingent liability. When the readjustment of grants 
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from the Exchequer is made, it will be impossible to overlook 
the per contra account to be taken of the pension fund, not to 
speak of the half of the Land Duties. 

Such a paper as this cannot be made exhaustive without 
enlarging its scope, in excess of the reader’s patience. Sufficient 
has been given of the outlines of the question to establish the 
need of inquisition and action upon the relation of national to 
local taxation. That a term should be assigned to grants 
from the Exchequer, that a delimitation should be made 
of present grants, and that the whole should be settled with a 
due regard to economy and care by local authorities, are put 
forward as the chief objects to be aimed at. Our present prac- 
tice and position, it is submitted with general consent, are such 
that people of every opinion (and of no opinion) are agreed that 
‘“something should be done,’’ and that something, it is to be 
hoped, will be done at an early day, before the roots of the 
mischief cause us greater harm. 
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LAND VALUATION AND RATING REFORM. 


“It is no wonder that in England the movement for the tax on ground values 
assessed on the owner should now be making such rapid headway. For the 
English system . . . is of all systems of direct local taxation perhaps the most 
inequitable,’’"—Professor Seligman, Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. 


NATIONAL valuation of land has been so long a matter 
entirely in the region of academic theory and political speculation 
that its imminent realisation as an achieved fact finds most 
students of economics but half-prepared for a consideration of 
its possibilities. Attention has been so closely riveted upon its 
immediate purposes that little has been given to the way in 
which it may stand related to our other institutions. Even those 
who are keenly interested in a reform of our system of local 
rating—that curious jumble of “historical accidents,” so indefinite 
in its mixture of fundamental principles, so ineffective in carrying 
out any principle consistently in practice, and so unsatisfactory 
and fortuitous in incidence—are divided in opinion as to the 
consequences of the new Domesday Book. To many who found 
in the difficulty of reliable and systematic site valuation the chief 
obstacle to rating reform the prospect of a system at once 
national, uniform, and undertaken with all the technical and 
financial advantages of skilled central control, offers an easy road 
to the complete realisation of their schemes. But others consider 
that these advantages will be fully overborne by the aims of the 
new departure, which have “skimmed the cream” off the case 
for rating reform. Certain it is that those anomalies in our 
system which are most striking and capable of popular exposi- 
tion, requiring no close reasoning on questions of incidence, are 
met by the new taxes and are now comprehended by the man in 
the street. We have no concern here with the political aspect 
or right of the case, but from an economic standpoint, the 
“public” value of land, rising in direct ratio to the increasing 
stress of modern life, the reversion of leaseholds, mineral way- 
leaves, and the valuable untaxed land around our towns, are all 
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ideas capable of easy concrete illustration and powerful presenta- 
tion. When they have been dealt with—satisfactorily or other- 
wise as the future must prove—the sting has been taken out of 
the case for land taxation reform as a matter of propaganda, 
and there is, in reaction, a disposition to feel that further differ- 
ential treatment should be-more or less indefinitely postponed. 
Cautious reformers would like to see how matters work out in 
practice, and to have one step completed and the new one well 
understood before further advance is made. Moreover, some 
have too hastily assumed that this valuation is exactly what is 
required to render local rating reform easy. In so far as pressure 
for reform may have come from progressive municipalities keenly 
alive to special instances of untouched sources of revenue, we 
may well expect some relaxation until it is seen what effect the 
imperial grant actually has upon their finances. Nevertheless, 
the movement for reform at the earliest possible moment is still 
active in some quarters. It is not the purpose of this article to 
elaborate or choose any particular scheme, but the theoretic case 
for some change is postulated, and the existence of a legitimate 
demand for a system more in harmony with economic justice is 
recognised. Most schemes involve a division of values into site 
and building elements, in order that various burdens may be 
placed—after some intervening period of partial action during 
which existing contracts may work themselves out—wholly or in 
part upon one or the other according to the nature of the rate, 
and the character of the expenditure—short or long period in 
effect, onerous or beneficial in kind—in order that the proper 
incidence of rates may not be left so completely to the doubtful 
processes of economic friction. But it has hitherto generally 
been a division of the annual value that has been anticipated, 
and this is a matter very difficult from the capital valuation now 
proceeding. The purpose of this paper is to examine the present 
position of rate values, to consider the way in which they are 
likely to be affected by any attempt to unite them with imperial 
valuation in a uniform system, and the circumstances which may 
help or hinder the utilisation of the new site valuation for the 
purpose of rating reform in its widest sense. 

The general anticipation that in due course some kind of 
co-ordination or co-operation may exist between the two kinds of 
imperial valuation, the land values, and the property tax values, 
and that they will be made to harmonise in so far as they are 
capable of direct comparison, might well be justified from the 


nature of the single direct control and administrative machinery 
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involved. In the judgment of many, it is but a small step to 
link up the local taxation values, presenting a united whole, 
consistent in all its details. In this way the direct connection 
between the new valuation and rating reform is looked upon as 
a matter for immediate realisation, and the fact that in many 
cases the land valuation officers issuing the forms are also local 
tax assessors and assistant overseers has not helped to dispel the 
idea. So feasible does it seem upon the surface that even as 
early as October, 1909, Lord Islington! proposed the simultaneous 
valuation for all three purposes from ‘the outset. He remarked : 
“Surely now is the time for the Government to marry their 
valuation proposals with a reform of local government valuation 
machinery as broadly suggested in Mr. Long’s Bill,” and the 
method advocated was the association of the newly appointed 
valuer and the surveyor of taxes with the local valuation 
authority in arriving at a value final for all purposes. He con- 
templated not merely a first stage of rating reform, consistency 
of values, but also a second stage, a capital basis upon which 
rates could be levied by varying percentages. The scheme, 
though attractive, unfortunately overlooks many important 
economic and other difficulties which together make its adoption 
quite impossible. The new valuation has to consider the whole 
country as at a fixed date, whereas rating and taxing figures 
would have to apply to the actual date when the respective 
burdens were applied ; a simultaneous land valuation would be a 
physical impossibility, and the difference in some places might 
be several years. Revaluation for the land taxes (except for 
undeveloped land and a few exceptional cases) is to be occasional 
and spasmodic, depending upon property changing hands, 
whereas for the purpose of annual burdens it would have to be 
complete and regular; in the former case, however, it has the 
advantage of being a matter of fact in many cases where in 
the latter it would be a matter of judgment only. No suggestion 
is made as to the percentage method whereby property tax 
(Schedule A) and Schedule B are to be levied without introducing 
most difficult problems into the delicate and complicated system 
of income tax, that sensitive and somewhat tortured organism. 
House Duty would doubtless yield to treatment, but with the 
old land tax the only way out of the difficulty would be its 
complete abolition. Administrative obstacles would certainly not 
be unimportant. The Government official whose presence in the 


1 The Nineteenth Century: ‘The Valuation Proposals of the Government.” Sir 
John Dickson-Poynder. 
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case is relied upon to tune up all local inconsistencies and 
anomalies into uniformity, and to prevent the debasement and 
disintegration of the national assessment by local custom and 
prejudice, appears to have many other duties in addition to those 
connected with property, and the area of his jurisdiction must 
stand related to other important factors in such a way that an 
adjustment to the particular ends in question would be a matter 
of several years at least. The fact that the new valuation must, 
to a great extent, give up that precise and orderly progress other- 
wise so natural, for a free and irregular advance upon the lines 
dictated by the exigencies of immediate financial needs, is one 
that stands severely first in these considerations. Many other 
difficulties exist, but need not here be mentioned. 

On economic grounds at any rate, so far from the two stages 
of rating reform proceeding together, the first stage is one which 
should be undertaken, completed, and fully settled in its effects 
before the second stage is even considered in detail, for it involves, 
in itself, consequences which affect a very large proportion of 
cases in detail—though small in aggregate effect as a mere 
balance of results—to a far greater extent than is generally 
imagined. The promotion of uniformity of valuation as between 
the different authorities has for a long time been actively con- 
sidered, and both political parties are committed to it. It has 
figured on many occasions in the programme at the beginning of 
the Parliamentary sessions, but its nearest approach to actual 
realisation was in the Bill of 1904, which was based upon the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 
1898. The main features were the transfer of powers from the 
Union Assessment Committee to a Valuation Committee of the 
County Council, and a reliance upon the surveyor of taxes to 
protect the national tax values. The analogous system in London, 
and the Scotch system, were felt to be so satisfactory that an 
extension of their principles to the rest of the country seemed 
desirable. But in London (and in many large towns), where 
rating proceeds on scientific and systematic lines with periodic 
valuations, there would not in any case be much divergence 
between the two valuations, whereas in the smaller towns and 
rural areas it is very considerable, the work to be accomplished 
by the central influence much greater, and the alterations involved 
in local figures very numerous. In the words of Sir Thomas 
Elliot, “the quinquennial assessment for property tax, Schedule 
A, represents a good and substantially accurate standard of the 
gross value of property,” and it is generally agreed by competent 
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observers that it approximates far more closely than the local 
rating to the true rack rental value. But when comparison is 
made between the totals for England and Wales (adjusted to 
relate to the same properties), and it has been seen that the 
poor rate was less than five per cent. below the income tax 
value, it is too generally assumed that a uniform system merely 
means a little “levelling up” in deficient cases in the former to 
make good the difference. This, however, will be in many cases 
far short of the mark, and there must be wholesale transfers of 
a part of the burden of rates from one class of property to an- 
other. We are led to a detailed consideration of the present 
condition of the poor rate (in England and Wales outside the 
Metropolis) and the respects in which it is defective or lacking 
in uniformity, as a matter of some importance, and one in which 
individual knowledge is rarely wide and comprehensive. 

The points that relate to the “form” of the rate will be taken 
before those that refer to the “substance.” It may seem at first 
sight trivial to give attention to many of the former, but as an 
actual fact there are hardly any matters of form that have not 
more or less influence on the substance, or correctness of valua- 
tion. In any case, every local peculiarity or deviation from 
general practice is an additional element of friction or resistance 
to be overcome in imposing a uniform system. The order of the 
properties in towns gives little reason for comment, but in rural 
areas it is often according to topographical position, at other 
times in alphabetical order of owners’ names, or alphabetical 
order of tenants’ names, while in many no system whatever is 
discernible. There are often three separate groups, houses, 
farms, and cottages. The degree of inertia existing in rural 
areas is little suspected by those who are used to the quicker and 
more businesslike methods adopted for urban rates. For example, 
in one instance the rating on a house and shop includes another 
shop a quarter of a mile away through the village—both had 
originally been occupied by one person, but for many years the 
shop had been separately let, and the rating has remained in its 
original form for over forty years. In not exceeding ten per cent. 
of parishes is the rural poor rate absolutely reliable as an up-to- 
date record of properties, their tenants, owners, descriptions, 
areas, and rack rental values, though it is only fair to say that 
few are deficient in all classes of detail. It is the alphabetical 
order of tenants’ names as a matter of “form,” which most 
frequently leads to defect in the substance of the rate. When 
there is a change of tenant, the trouble involved in altering the 
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position of all the details, of two page-totals at least (and perhaps 
many more) is shirked, and a change in name only is made. This 
induces a general slackness in the lists in giving effect to 
changes, which extends also to needed alterations in the rating 
amount itself, and later, when the order of names becomes 
conspicuously bad and there is a general shuffle, no such thought 
is given to the possibility of altered rents as would have been 
suggested if the change had been properly made at the time. 
Tenants’ names do, as a fact, get altered with fair dispatch, but 
names of owners are often many years out of date. In descrip- 
tion, defects are very common: two cottages made into one, or 
a cottage divided, frequently remain as originally described, with 
unaltered values, while no effect is given to a transfer of lands 
from one holding to another. Properties derelict or pulled down 
remain in the rate and are allowed as void for years. Similarly 
the names of situation are in some instances misleading, but, 
when area or extent is considered, inaccuracy is very common. 
The extent is omitted altogether in some rates, in a few it is 
absolutely inaccurate, but in a considerable number half the 
properties are wrong by amounts varying from three or four per 
cent. to ten and even twenty per cent. One can only imagine 
that the original entries were estimates which have remained 
unaltered for generations. These defects have also a bad influ- 
ence upon the substance of the rate—transfers of acreage from 
lands in hand to lands let are frequently not made at all, as the 
whole subject is blurred. The diminishing area of waste building 
land is often not given. On one occasion when an inquiry was 
being made into the poor rate‘ acreage of a certain holding, an 
assistant overseer replied, “This was a quillet of land swolled 
up by the lake many years ago.” Vacant plots are commonly 
omitted altogether from the rate, and this occurs also in good 
urban rates. In some urban rates new houses may be standing 
for years, and are not rated unless occupied, while houses 
becoming empty have been known to be dropped out of rate 
until reoccupation! In the division and grouping of properties 
the greatest variety exists. It is by no means unknown for the 
gardens attached to dwelling-houses to be separately rated and 
put together at the end of the rate! It will be obvious that the 
method of grouping together all the parts of one holding, farm- 
house, land, buildings, and cottages, so that their total values 
may be seen at a glance, is the one most conducive to ready 
revision. A very common practice is to group all the cottages 
under one owner at the end of the rate, and in such cases only 
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exact local knowledge can enable the cottages in each farm to be 
distinguished and the total rack rent of farms brought under 
easy inspection. Sometimes farm cottages do not appear at all 
but are included in the “buildings ”—sometimes, too, farmhouses 
are rated separately as houses and put in a different part of the 
rate, but more often farm buildings are included in the rating 
with the house. Occasionally a large number of cottages 
belonging to one owner will be rated in one sum, with one 
description.’ Where the landowner is also tithe owner, the tithe 
is generally rated in one sum separately, but frequently is given 
divided, either following the appropriate property, or in a group 
at the end; in a few cases it is not distinguished but is included 
in the main rating. Sporting rights, too, are dealt with in every 
possible way—the commonest is one rating to cover all the land 
in the parish under one owner, but it is not infrequently divided 
into several main groups, while in some districts it is carefully 
rated separately for each holding, however small, either following 
the holding or given in a group at the end, but in many cases 
the rights are not distinguished at all. These different methods 
have a great influence upon the closeness with which the ratings 
are watched by ratepayers and overseers. However much the 
finances of the rate, when once collected, may be systematised 
by Government audit, through all rating practice each locality 
seems to be a law unto itself, and with many quaint survivals, 
local customs stand, like stagnant pools, throughout the land. 
Now it is obvious that although the poor rate is our only con- 
tinuous record of property, original in constitution (since the 
income tax assessment takes it as a ground plan), in these matters 
of form, the greater precision, more frequent revision, and more 
homogeneous construction of the latter, would, in a compulsory 
uniform system, rectify many of these defects and systematise 
the whole. But for comprehensive detail, exact area, and 
precision in ownership and description, the new valuation must 
be what the ordnance survey was to all that preceded it, and 
such details reaching the local valuation list ultimately through 
the medium of the tax assessments would mark a new epoch in 
rural rating. 

Interesting, however, as matters of form may be, it is the 
actual figures of the rate that call for closest consideration. It 
must be admitted at the outset that each decade shows a great 
improvement in the poor rate, and a closer approximation to the 
true rack rent. The past few years have continued the advance, 


1 The present writer has known as many as one hundred and twenty so treated. 
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though it has not room to be so marked as formerly. The gross 
tax assessments exceeded the gross estimated rental (after 
adjustments to cover exactly the same ground) by over 10 per 
cent. in the ’seventies; the difference fell to 7°7 in 1884, 6°4 in 
1889, under 5 in 1896, and 4 in 1897. The comparative figures 
have not been published for some years, but from a careful 
inspection of the crude totals it may be inferred that the differ- 
ence rose considerably in 1898, and again in 1903 (both new 
assessment years')—in the latter case to probably over 8 per 
cent., whence it has sunk again possibly to 5 per cent., but the 
new assessment of 1910 will doubtless widen the gap again, a 
rise of eight or nine millions in the total gross value assessed being 
probable. As already suggested, the total difference represents a 
balance of differences, and is only a rough test of real approxima- 
tion. There are still some unions, even semi-urban in character, in 
which no effort is yet made to place old or new property upon a 
rack-rental basis, and while a rough fairness is observed between 
houses, they stand as low as one-half the true value, and even less. 
It can only be inertia which resists change, for County Councils in 
computing local contributions, in nearly all cases, are not now in 
any way deceived, taking precautionary measures allowed by 
statute to secure uniformity between localities. Moreover, the 
union authorities themselves increasingly take advantage of their 
statutory power of reference to the tax assessments, to correct 
their deficient cases periodically. In most considerable towns, 
long leases and varying conditions as to repairs for houses are 
recognised factors dealt with on some systematic plan, but in 
smaller places they are often ignored, and the actual rent paid 
is regarded as finally accurate. Rural committees frequently 
regard as fanciful any suggested adjustment on systematic lines 
to a common denominator of annual rack rent, owner doing 
repairs, while to the assistant overseer it is Greek. As one 
example of the effect of revision and comparison with the tax 


1 It is a common mistake to imagine that the total assessments each year 
faithfully represent total real values and their changes. They coincide in new 
assessment years—possibly the assessments for several reasons are slightly in excess 
—but then the assessments fall behind owing to statutory limitations in intervening 
years. In those years reduced values are given full effect in the totals, but no 
increases are registered, except for new properties and structural changes. When a 
new assessment is made, few properties are lower, but many must be higher—so 
much ‘‘ slack” has to be taken up. Neglect of this important fact vitiates many 
conclusions.—Mr. W. H. Mallock in ‘‘ Phantom Millions” (The Nineteenth Century, 
November, 1909) draws important inferences on the subject of foreign investments 
which are considerably affected by consideration of the limitations of valuation from 
year to year. 
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assessment, one may mention that in Bournemouth in 1904, 
according to the local Press at the time, the rateable value rose 
from £476,256 to £551,455, or 16 per cent., as against a (normal) 
rise of 3} per cent. in the preceding year, thus enabling the rate 
in the £, despite increased expenditure, to be kept down to the 
comfortable figure of 5s. Cottage property is the class most com- 
monly under-rated, despite the fact that on many country estates 
the rents paid by labourers, &c., are only one-half to two-thirds of 
the competitive vaiue which the rate attempts to gauge. Houses 
generally in rural districts are below rental values, even when 
let, but those occupied by their owners are more conspicuously 
so, and the defect extends well into the small towns. But one 
of the most surprising features about rural areas is the large 
number of farms of medium size that are over-rated—in many 
cases the figures have not been altered for several decades, and 
they were at one time perhaps quite correct. There are a number 
of reasons. The farmers who are aware that the total gross 
ratings on their holdings should not exceed their rent (if let at 
rack rent) less the tithe paid, are not really numerous, and even 
those in the ordinary course do not have the gross figures brought 
under their notice. They see the rateable values on their rate 
demands, but do not know how these should be arrived at from 
the gross figures. Since the Tithe Act, 1891, the number of cases 
where the tenant pays the tithe has become fewer and fewer, 
and it is now rare for a tenant to know what the tithe is upon 
his farm—in fact, even owners are frequently unable to appor- 
tion total tithe over the various holdings without great trouble. 
The over-rating is most conspicuous where the farm extends into 
several parishes, for the authorities in each parish have little 
chance of learning the correct proportion of the rent less tithe 
applicable to the part within their boundary, so that the sum 
rated is generally well upon the safe side, with the result that 
the aggregate is excessive. In such cases the farmer is less likely 
than ever to direct his attention to the matter as the demands are 
not received or paid simultaneously. Moreover, the subdivision 
into land, buildings, and cottages, gives a multiplicity of figures 
still further hindering close attention, while as he often lets the 
cottages to labourers at small rents he cheerfully pays the rates 
on them, losing sight of the fact that they, too, are included in 
the gross rent with which he might compare his total ratings. It 
might be thought that comparison with the Schedule A, income 
tax demand note, would open his eyes to the difference, for as 
this is made upon the farm in one sum covering the various 
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parishes, and checked by the estate agent’s details, it is in most 
cases quite correct, but the agent often by arrangement pays 
duty direct, so the farmer has little opportunity, even if he had 
the inclination and information, to discover the difference. The 
complexity of the calculation would in any case be enough, but 
what has been in the past is often taken for granted, and most 
ratepayers give attention to changes in the rate in the £ rather 
than to the correctness of the value. Again, it would be thought 
that at the times when changes have been made (since the days 
when the rents were higher and ratings possibly correct) attention 
would have been drawn to the matter, and corresponding rate 
reductions obtained, but rent reductions have seldom been made 
suddenly enough to give the necessary stimulus—they have 
started by temporary annual remissions which have ended in 
becoming permanent. Sudden reductions may often have accom- 
panied new tenancies, and thus no attention has been drawn to 
the ratings. This class of excessive rating appears to be most 
prevalent, as might be expected, where agricultural values have 
declined considerably, and in some measure coincides with areas 
where the old land tax is at a high rate, or at its present statutory 
maximum of a shilling in the £—in other words, where the fixed 
parish quota can now be met, on declining values, only by a 
high rate. If, however, the present marked tendency to improved 
values continues, the excess in rating may be largely neutralised. 
Of course, where a parish consists entirely of over-rated farms 
little could be gained by a general adjustment, the total sum to 
be paid remaining the same, but in many areas the result must 
be a wholesale shifting of rate burdens from farm to cottage 
property. The ultimate effect due to any change in the imperial 
grant (Agricultural Rates Act, 1896) need not be considered here. 

When business property is reviewed, there is no doubt that 
the pressure upon the actual centre of business (even in towns 
with a population not exceeding 15,000) is yearly getting greater, 
although upon the edge of the shop area, where residence proper 
begins, it may alter little or become less. It is now no uncommon 
thing for the owner of a centrally-situated property, upon the 
expiration of a long lease, to continue a tenancy yearly upon the 
old terms—for the tenant can very likely afford no more—waiting 
for one of the large multiple shop companies to come to terms 
at a figure fifty or a hundred per cent. above the old rent. The 
local rate generally lags behind this class of property to an appre- 


ciable extent. — 
The consideration of the large country house is interesting. 
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The. “benefit” principle and the “faculty” principle are 
sufficiently confused in our rating system, but in so far as the 
latter is considered to predominate when we are thinking of 
residents in ordinary dwelling houses, we find it carried out very 
ineffectively. In the first place, if the burden is not progressive 
but only proportional, it is of doubtful fairness ; in the second, it 
is not even proportional, but rather regressive, for it is propor- 
tioned to house-value, and house-value bears rapidly less and 
less proportion to income as it proceeds up the scale. But in the 
third place, it is still further regressive, for rack rental itself 
becomes feebler as an expression of the real value of house 
accommodation as it increases. In ordinary areas there is com- 
petition and a nicely graded comparative scale, and the ratio the 
defined “annual value” bears to capital cost may not begin to fall 
until we deal with the largest houses. But in sparsely populated 
areas, for houses occupied by their owners, there is no graded 
scale for comparison—what a house will let for “by the year” 
is quite problematical, and at best has borne but a small propor- 
tion to its cost of erection, the falling off beginning perhaps as 
low as £100 annual value in places. At the present time, however, 
the remarkable rise in letting value of country mansions in many 
localities in the home counties (or within a fair distance from 
large towns) due doubtless to motoring facilities, may set a new 
standard of comparison, and lead to a valuation of this class of 
property more in harmony with its value (as an expression of the 
faculty principle) than hitherto. But it is jus here that local 
inertia is at its maximum, though territorial power may be 
neither expressed, implied, nor desired. The inclination to let 
these larger ratings alone, with no certain standard for alteration, 
is one of the most notable features of small local assessing bodies. 
This is hardly to be wondered at when the results of some cases 
dealt with on appeal to Sessions are considered. And it is 
just here that a central influence would find it most difficult 
to be effective. It is only fair to remark that any such 
failure to carry out the ability principle has been partly com- 
pensated by the rating of woodlands for some years considerably 
above their value according to actual commercial yield and the 
general rating of estate cottages well above the non-competitive 
rents received. Uniform valuation would not necessarily affect 
railways, canals, water-works, &c. (which are not dealt with at 
all in the property tax assessment), nor mills and factories, the 
valuation of which for property tax, being a direct deduction in 
computing profits for Schedule D, is not of the greatest moment. 
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Any reform scheme would certainly substitute standardisation of 
methods of ascertaining rateable value (from the gross value) for 
the existing confusion of local practice, and this alone would 
result in altered demands in a large number of cases. With 
weekly properties it might shift the gross values too.!_ This added 
to the other changes in gross values would involve alteration in a 
very considerable number of cases. No pioneer site value rate 
schemes could be properly worked out in detail, in an economic 
sense, on such a shifting and uncertain basis—the whole sphere of 
operations needs first to be set in order and regularised. Any 
legislation affecting the position of the Guardians in general poor 
law policy will not be without important influence on the prospects 
of a scheme of simple uniformity. 

Other and very different considerations bear upon the suitability 
of the present time for advanced schemes. A rise in temperature 
may allow fluids, previously viscous, to act in motion and property 
according to their proper laws. We must not imagine that rising 
agricultural values merely leave the relative positions of the 
various parties unaffected. The consequent partition of estates 
and freedom in the land market, with many new tenancies and 
conditions, are likely to set free various economic tendencies 
pent-up hitherto. The real incidence of the remission of rates 
on agricultural land (so far as it applies to economic rent and 
not to fixed capital) is a case in point, sufficiently well recognised 
to be omitted from. further reference here. It will suffice to 


1 Ignoring compounding provisions and the contingency balance, if the Rateable 
Value comprises cottages only, and the rate to be raised is constant (r=rate in £ 


and R=total rateable value) ra Ls But, of course, there will always be other rated 


property which would be unaffected (A, constant). Then the new rate in £ (r’) pre- 
suming Gross Poor Rate value (y) of cottages is unaltered (f and //’ being old and 
Rxr 

R-y(f-f) 
the altered cottage rates paid now make y wrong, gross rents paid being unchanged. 
The new and correct Gross Poor Rate (x) is difficult to find by trial, but is as 


new factors turning gross into rateable value) is found: r’= However, 


follows :—Rates raised being the same, raat and rents remaining the same, 


y+yfr=x+af'r’, from which y+yfr=r+ of ( new). The assumption as to gross 


rents remaining the same is justified, unless there is much empty property or alter- 
native and unaffected rate area available, and also f—f’ approaches , (a probable 


maximum) & being also near the point most effective to change rates. Buta rise 


r 
might be expected if f’ is > f and, in consequence, r’—r is > 75 (the smallest 


change which has been followed by a wide and special equivalent rise in rents in the 
experience of the writer). 
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consider two other instances in which tendencies are likely to 
emerge from the theoretical stage. 

It is often suggested that the old land tax can have no 
influence on values. It has been considered one of the best 
illustrations in support of the common contention that an old tax 
is no tax, for no one living could be held to suffer by it, property 
either in purchase or inheritance having been subjected to this 
“rent-charge in favour of the State.” But the rent-charge view 
has never been wholly adopted by the State itself—conditional 
temporary exemptions and allowances have been granted since 
1898. Poor owners who redeemed their tax in 1897 might well 
wish they had waited for this present from the State in the follow- 
ing year. But for those who waited it was only conditionally a 
capitalised allowance—their property was worth so much more 
than before only to a purchaser similarly exempt. Put otherwise, 
this legislation amounts to a permanent handicap in the real 
property market graduated in three stages in favour of the poorer 
bidders ; in the case of the maximum duty (now Is. in the £) the 
value of the property to the well-to-do, so far as it is measured by 
the capitalised net annual yield, is 5 per cent. less than to the poor 
purchaser, while it is 24 per cent. less than to the man with an 
income between £160 and £400, who has an abatement of one- 
half the tax. Similarly for the sellers—those exempt from tax 
have a higher yield for which to be compensated by the purchase 
price, and they should in general require a higher offer than those 
liable, so that circumstances tend to favour a downward distri- 
bution and subdivision of real estate. On general economic 
grounds, this slight graduated handicap is by no means to be 
deplored. But in the present valuation it introduces a trouble- 
some element, and in many cases the land tax now hidden from 
view by the exemption and virtually forgotten by the owner, 
may emerge—and at an altered figure, possibly not to be 
computed at present—when the property changes hands. The 
fact that an owner who does not take the precaution to redeem 
the tax on a site before building finds that he has then to pay 
on the total building-value, is sufficient by itself to dispose of 
the State rent-charge theory in its baldest form, while the amount 
payable on any given property may be variable from other causes. 
On the other hand, the State comes very near the “rent-charge” 
view in the legal provisions made for allowing land tax to be 
‘redeemed but not exonerated,” when the right to receive a 
specific item of tax can be purchased by a third person who takes 
it as a charge issuing out of the property. 
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An economic principle clearly seen may have to give way to 
political and administrative exigencies, and there can be no more 
striking example than the treatment of farmers’ profits for income 
tax. It must seem surprising at first sight that, with the 
Ricardian theory of rent in full blast, such profits could ever have 
been held to be, even roughly, in a fixed proportion to the rent. 
In 1842 this proportion was fixed at one-half in England and 
one-third in Scotland. The difference was doubtless intended to 
follow the idea that profits were less in Scotland, and in so far 
as Scotland was competitively distinct from England, the 
customary minimum subsistence and profits may truly have been 
less, and the economic rent that owners could secure greater, so 
that the rule had some foundation ; but in so far as it was intended 
to indicate that productive power per acre was less, the rule was 
the opposite of the economic doctrine, for customary profits must 
bear higher proportion to rent on poor land than on good. It 
was even of the very essence of the theory that equilibrated profits 
could bear no fixed ratio to the rent, considered as an economic 
surplus. But the political circumstances attending the re-intro- 
duction of the income tax were all in favour of a liberal and free 
treatment of the farming interest, and the solicitude expressed 
by Ricardo himself in considering the repeal of the Corn Laws 
is well known. Moreover, the administrative difficulty of ascer- 
taining the profits (except in the largest cases, or with the best 
educated farmers) must have been well-nigh insuperable then 
and readily justified a rough method. It was hardly to be 
expected that legislation in 1842, for a temporary tax, should 
depart specially in this instance from the comfortable rut furnished 
by the scheme of 1803, when the proportion in England was three- 
fourths and in Scotland one-half. So, too, in 1894 during the acute 
depression, when all that could be done to relieve the farming 
interest was attempted, it was natural that the fixed proportion 
should again be lowered. The evidence before the Commission on 
Agricultural Depression showed 26°66 per cent. as the average for 
twenty years, treating the published accounts as one business. 
But by the nature of the case, published accounts are probably less 
indicative of general conditions in farming than in any other 
business, for they generally represent the better or best lands 
(where proportion is lowest, apart from the question of return 
to fixed capital involved), and they also include estate and home 
farms often under management, experimental, or at any rate 
without vitally serious personal interest in financial success. The 
ordinary tenant-farmer’s results are not likely to figure 
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dominantly in such totals, and the whole presumption is against 
the figures as representing his conditions. Apart from theory, 
and even allowing for the conception that “economic rent has 
been wiped out,” so that present rents represent interest on 
capital only (to which profits may possibly bear a proportion), 
it is sufficiently obvious in present every-day life that the com- 
putation of one-third as an average farmer's profits is grotesquely 
far from the truth—to credit the tenant of a farm of £200 rent 
with no more than the wages of a casual labourer and no margin for 
interest on his capital invested in stock, or to consider the holder 
of a £600 farm, who is quite a capitalist and no mean figure on 
the countryside, as being on a level with the village grocer, does 
violence to ordinary common sense. It has been said with some 
approach to truth that British farming pays no income tax. But 
’ does the farmer himself reap the advantage of this generous 
treatment? The incidence of a special differential tax on profits 
has been treated fully enough, but the incidence of a special 
differential exemption has not received the same attention. 
Under frictionless conditions the case looks very like a complete 
gift to owners—how far it is not so must depend on the diverg- 
ence of real conditions from the ideal. The problem is similar 
to that of the remission of rates, though different in several 
important particulars, but its existence is worth remembering in 
the present time of high income tax and rising agricultural values, 
when the owner is beginning once again, after a long interval, to 
feel for a rental surplus, which, with increasing competition for 
farms, is becoming more purely economic (apart from interest on 
capital involved) and both supply and demand are placing farming 
in more complete equilibration with general profits. The law 
of “natural profits” of the old school is not involved here. In 
the circumstances of to-day, the differential advantage becoming 
in itself greater is not so likely to stay with the farmer, but 
while too small to act alone, it is an additional factor in assisting 
closer approximation to theoretical conditions. 

The third group of influences affecting values is that relating 
to the effects of ‘the new land taxes themselves. The reference 
is, of course, to settled economic results, and not to the influences 
of any passing apprehension or uncertainty, though one is 
tempted to digress to consider the importance of imagination as 
an economic factor outside the usual treatment of its position in 
rising or falling gold values. Only experience can show the full 
truth, but careful analysis may give us the main limits of change. 
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The principle of “capitalisation” is of central importance in 
the theory of incidence, quickly grasped in popular discussion 
of the better sort, but it is nearly always applied, on first acquaint- 
ance, too freely and with insufficient reserve for counter ten- 
dencies. The historic controversy upon the incidence of rates 
is full of warning. Referring to the undeveloped land duty, it 
is commonly stated that owners are already mulcted of the 
capitalised tax—but the duty is contingent, stopping when the 
land is bought for use or gets to the £100 expenditure limit, and 
therefore does not affect value in that way at such a sale. But 
though it may have little effect in its particular application, 
intrinsically, in its general application it can have important 
effects. Where land has not been freely offered, the effect must 
differ greatly, not necessarily according to the total quantity of 
land wanted or withheld, but according to the number, strength, 
resource, and psychological purpose of the owners. A line may 
be imagined representing for a given place a ruling price at which 
buyers will come forward. Owners stand at different distances 
from the line, and the “push” of the tax sends some over, but 
only slightly alters the position of others. There is no attempt 
to equalise results by a progressive duty as in Australia. The 
extra land brought into the market depends largely on the way 
the owners are distributed or massed in relation to this line—in 
one town a single owner, in another all smail men grouped close 
to the line. The line itself is not fixed but retreats as price goes 
down, and an owner who might have been induced by the tax 
to sell at the old figure may be inclined to hold back from the 
new, so that there is always the counter-tendency to the status 
quo. The land may be valued in the antecedent conditions, but 
if as soon as the tax is applied the valuation is destroyed, it is 
clear that the tax cannot permanently be paid on the original 
value, and some attempt would be justified to gauge the situation 
and judge the grouping of owners. The question can hardly be 
properly framed until the answer is known—it is a problem to 
be studied “dynamically” rather than “statically.” So far as 
ascertained results abroad can be compared—a comparison 
difficult and intricate—lower land prices and increased building 
might be anticipated in many places. But the tax is not part 
of a general rating of site values and the peculiar coupling with 
the increment tax baffles long-distance analysis, and one is 
reminded of Professor Edgeworth’s apt illustration of two policies, 
that of waiting till the egg is laid and scooping out the yolk, and 
No. 81.—voL. XXI. D 
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that of taxing the value of the goose derived from the prospect 
of future eggs.’ There is, generally speaking, no comparison 
between the 4d. tax ceasing at a certain point, and the much 
higher tax in the £ imposed elsewhere, where the burden is so 
much heavier that only putting to good and full use can yield 
an income sufficient to pay it. The pressure to build may, there- 
fore, in many places not necessarily compare with experience 
abroad. 

The increment tax introduces many small, and, therefore, 
often ineffective, disturbing elements in annual values. For 
example, one may consider the exemption for owner-occupied 
properties up to certain fixed limits—at those points there will be 
forces analogous to those existing for public-houses, about the 
“turn” of the licence, and there is no guiding rental. In rising 
places a kind of neutral space may exist at that point, where a 
progressive value is nullified and an apparent reluctance to pass 
it is shown. But referring particularly to general effects, it is 
often stated that any system of increment tax is merely an 
immediate confiscation of part of present values in the hands of 
present owners—a purchaser will see any future increment 
lessened, and will therefore offer less. This is only very partially 
true. Professor Pigou dealt with the “windfall” element mathe- 
matically in The Times,? but it may be stated practically without 
figures. Taking the term “market-judgment” to be the reason- 
able consensus of opinion as to the future prospects of a given 
site, it may be said that everything as far as that market-judgment 
can see, up to its “time horizon,” as we may call it, has an 
influence on present values. Beyond this horizon nothing can 
be judged, all chances of further change in value are even. (If 
they are not even, let a chance of further improvement prepon- 
derate, say as 3 to 2. Then obviously this preponderance must 
have an influence on present value, and the point where 3 to 2 
is still seen is not the horizon.) In a sense we have here the 
difference between investment and speculation or gambling. If 
the market-judgment (as an averaged risk) is borne out, the future 
value is the same as the present, with a difference for interest 
only. The value at the horizon, discounted, is present value. 
Now a tax allowing for interest could not confiscate present 
investment value. The interest must be reckoned on the whole 
value of an unused site, but for a used site the capital value of 
the present income must be deducted from the whole valie, and 


1 Economic Journat, March, 1906, ‘‘ Recent Schemes for Rating Urban Land 
Values.” 


2 July 6th, 1909. 
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interest reckoned on the unproductive margin only. The 10 per 
cent. allowance represents about two and a half years for an 
unused site, but may be twenty years on a well-used site with 
some future prospects. The question of confiscation is jointly one 
of the distance of the horizon and the amount of the unproductive 
margin. The economic case- for a graduation of the allowance 
according to time is not without force—the tax (Wertzuwachs- 
steuer) in Frankfort and Cologne allows in some circumstances 
4 per cent. But the proposition to exempt a certain sum for 
interest brings in at once important features, nearly always 
overlooked. ‘The very sum exempted is an accumulated interest 
which will thus have borne no tax at all, income or otherwise 
(being somewhat analogous to the reversion at the end of a 
lease 1), and real property is the only form of capital (not depen- 
dent upon the collecting instinct) in which a man can let his 
interest accumulate without bearing tax thereon annually. 
Securities do not normally rise in value while annually unproduc- 
tive, but, if they do, there is probably in the background an 
element of land monopoly or quasi-monopoly (franchise). A 
man who had bought a property for £1,000 and sold it for £1,500 
has hitherto escaped income tax, because it was a “capital” 
increase; now when it is said “You have a capital increase 
suitable for taxation,’ if he pleads that it is not capital, but 
merely interest (deferred), he is back into the arms of the income 
tax. The problem of scheming a tax on future social values 
without affecting any present values at all (as distinct from exist- 
ing contracts) is well-nigh insoluble, because there must be 
brought in a kind of substitute for an income tax on an interest 
previously free, and that can hardly be done without affecting 
the present capital value of the source yielding that interest. 
Moreover, in the common association of the principle of decre- 
ment with the interest allowance, there is no indication whether 
in calculating decrement a negative interest should be charged 
or a positive interest added! But it is not unlikely that the 
history of the tax will show, like the income tax,’ though probably 
more speedily, still further breaches into the “impersonal” 
principle (of the ‘“‘site”) in favour of the personal principle (of 
the “owner ”), and in such a case decrement would figure promi- 
nently—it is beyond the scope of this article to consider whether 

1 Vide ‘‘&conomic Aspects of Income Tax Change” (Economic Review, October, 
1909) by the present writer. But in the reversion case, tax has really been paid, 
over a long period, though generally the incidence has been upon the wrong person 


(vide ‘* Wasting Assets,” Economic JouRNAL, March, 1910). 
2 Ibid. : ‘‘ Income Tax Change.” 
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local. rating on site values would have more readily given effective 
justice to such a case. In the long run, however, the most vital 
point may prove to be the treatment of changing gold values, 
and it has probably been real wisdom not to introduce further 
complication in elaborate provisions that may never be really 
needed, but to leave it for special legislation when occasion forces 
it into notice, like the conversion of Consols. But site value 
rating would have been, at any rate, free from that difficulty. 
However, it must be clear that for those who have schemes— 
even schemes that improve upon the past and are in an economic 
sense less “crude and violent” than many have been—present 
conditions are very unpropitious for their elaboration and appli- 
cation. 


J.C. Stamp 











THE RESULTS OF THE MEASURES TAKEN IN 
HUNGARY FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


THE economic conditions of Hungary are of a peculiar 
character. The geographical situation and the climate of that 
country, as well as the distribution and inclinations of its popula- 
tion, render it a favourable field for the development alike of 
agriculture and industry. Yet, whereas its agricultural activity 
has continuously progressed, and is still progressing, in a most 
satisfactory manner, its industry seems to have escaped the 
influence of the great wave of industrial activity sweeping over 
Western Europe. This is true even of districts which an unusual 
combination of favourable circumstances (presence of raw 
materials and fuel, cheapness of labour, etc.) seems to mark as 
peculiarly fitted to be industrial centres. As a consequence the 
import of manufactured articles is continually on the increase, 
a fact that unfavourably influences the balance of foreign trade. 

The recognition of this anomaly led to the conviction that the 
future development of the country depended primarily on a 
development, on a modern basis, of its industry, and resulted 
in a determination that the State should be responsible itself for 
the work of guiding and supporting the development of industrial 
activity. . 

Before 1861, the support of the State was confined to indirect 
grants of money, which were given only to further cottage industry 
and handicrafts. 

The systematic support of manufacturing industry dates from 
1861, Act XLIV. This Act guaranteed a certain, somewhat 
insignificant exemption from taxation, to newly-established 
factories supplied with all the latest triumphs of technical science. 
The Act had but little effect in developing industry; yet, as it 
proved of service, its provisions were added to by a new Act passed 
in 1890. 

However, during the years immediately succeeding the passing 
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of the latter Act, it was seen that the favours granted thereby 
were insufficient to further a rapid development of industry ; and 
Act XLIX of 1899, which superseded Act XIII of 1890, con- 
siderably extended the field covered by the favours, and, in 
addition to manufacturing industry, included in its provisions 
independent craftsmen (Kleingewerbetreibende), or, rather, the 
guilds or co-operations formed by the latter, as well as cottage 
and agricultural industry. 

In addition to the favours guaranteed by this Act (exemption 
from payment of taxes and dues), at this period the State 
appropriated considerable sums—distributed in the form of grants 
or “subventions ”—for the direct support of manufacturing industry 
and independent craftsmen. However, the results produced by 
the sacrifices made were quite out of proportion to the economic 
importance of industry as a factor in national life. The insig- 
nificant sum voted by Parliament and the favours offered by law 
proved insufficient for the initiation of a systematic action, on a 
large scale, for the development of industry, though such measures 
were imperative, particularly in view of the fact that the back- 
wardness of Hungarian industry was every day becoming more 
conspicuous as a result of the enormous strides made by the 
industry of Western Europe. 

It was this fact that, in 1902 and 1903, prevailed upon the then 
Minister of Commerce to ask Parliament to vote a sum far in 
excess of those previously appropriated for the purpose of develop- 
ing industry. Parliament accepted his proposals; and this step 
initiated the really systematic development of industry in 
Hungary. 

The lines of future progress were traced in a work entitled 
“Memorandum concerning the Development of Industry” 
(Emlékirat az iparfejlesztésrél), published by the Minister of 
Commerce, Charles Hieronymi, in 1904. The Memorandum dealt 
with the importance of the question of development of industry, 
and, after enumerating all the measures required to further the 
three branches of industrial production (cottage industry, handi- 
crafts, and manufacturing industry), treated of the fundamental 
principles to be followed in solving the problems connected with 
the development and encouragement of industrial activity. This 
Memorandum was taken as the basis of Act III of 1907, 
which amended, or rather replaced, Act XLIX of 1899; for it 
endeavoured to put into a more practicable form the guiding 
principles of the latter, and to do away with the principal defects 
of the same referred to below. 
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In addition to the branches of industry enumerated by name 
in the Act, only those could participate in the favours granted 
by the State which were engaged in producing articles that had 
not been manufactured in the country before the Act came into 
force. Consequently, where there was already in existence an 
industrial establishment engaged in the production of any par- 
ticular article, no new factory producing the same could be given 
a share in the favours granted by the State, even though the 
output of those already in existence was quite unable to satisfy 
the requirements of the country. It is true, indeed, that the 
enumeration of the branches of industry entitled to favours did 
not do away altogether with this evil: on the other hand, the 
nature of things rendered an exhaustive computation unfeasible, 
and it was out of the question to keep pace with the change in 
economic conditions. Furthermore, the Act made no provision 
for the protection, consolidation and expansion of the industry 
already in existence, for no favours could be granted to factories 
extending their sphere of activity, or to public workshops for the 
encouragement of cottage industry and handicrafts; yet the 
development and protection of factories already working is 
probably of more importance even than the establishment of new 
ones. The Act, besides, contained no provisions for grants of 
money such as had previously been made, the regulation of which 
by law was particularly desirable : other omissions were measures 
for procuring all articles required in Hungary (this to protect 
the home industry already in existence) and for employing native 
workmen ; again, there were no regulations referring to expropria- 
tions for industrial purposes, to the favours to be granted by 
parishes and municipalities, etc. 

These facts were all taken into consideration when drafting 
Act III of 1907, still in force, which is divided into two parts— 
(a) that dealing with the favours (concessions) to be granted to 
home industry, and (b) that treating of public contracts. 

The six main points contained in the first part are :— 

(1) Exemption from taxation and dues (for a period not exceed- 
ing 15 years), and from road rates (for 15 years). 

(2) Reduced rates for railway transport and concessions 
relating to customs and excise duties and to expropriation (valid 
for a period of 15 years). 

(3) The delivery of industrial salt (a monopoly of the State) at 
a price below that usually charged. 

(4) The encouragement of the building of workmen's 
dwellings. 
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(5) The development of industry by a guarantee that all public 
contracts shall be placed with Hungarian firms. 

(6) The encouragement of industry by direct grants of money 
(subsidies). 

One of the objects of the Act is to further the establishment 
of factories engaged in the production of articles not hitherto 
manufactured in the country, or of such the greater part of which 
have hitherto been imported from abroad, or of any such articles 
the increased production of which general economic interests 
render desirable. The favours (concessions) have been extended 
to essential additions to the plant, etc., of factories already in 
existence, and to public industrial workshops established after 
the Act came into force, as well as to those parts of industrial 
establishments supplying electric energy for industrial or agricul- 
tural purposes. 

The Act contains a special section dealing with grants of 
money (subsidies). This section (clause) says that, in cases where 
general economic interests render the establishment, expansion, 
or continuation in working of any particular industrial under- 
taking desirable, with a view to enhancing or ensuring the produc- 
tion of home industry, the Minister of Commerce may grant a 
subsidy or may further the establishment of such undertakings by 
making the State an interested party (as shareholder). 

The foregoing statements show quite clearly that, as contrasted 
with previous laws, Act III of 1907 endows the Government with 
considerable discretionary power as regards the granting alike 
of favours (concessions) and subsidies: but the action of the 
Government is made subject to the control of Parliament, to 
which an annual report of the subsidies and favours granted has 
to be submitted; and, again, the amount appropriated for this 
purpose cannot be exceeded without une consent of Parliament 
having been secured in advance. 

The legislative measures above referred to and, in fact, the 
activity of the State in the field of the encouragement of industry 
as a whole, has hitherto consisted, generally speaking, of two 
distinct forms of direct support, viz.:—(a) The granting of 
various kinds of concessions (favours) guaranteed by law, and 
(b) the conferring of subsidies (money grants). 

To form an adequate conception of the results of the measures 
taken by a State for the development of industry, we must make 
a comparison between the effective value represented by the con- 
cessions and subsidies granted and the actual development of 
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industry during a particular period. We should be guilty, how- 
ever, of a serious omission if we did not treat of the provisions 
contained in the second part of Act III of 1907, those, namely,, 
that deal with the indirect support of industry by the State; we 
refer to one of the most effectual measures for the development of 
industry, the guarantee that all requirements of the authorities 
shall be supplied by home industry. By virtue of their manifold 
character and the great demand involved, the supply of these 
requirements offers most branches of industry a permanent and 
natural source of revenue. 

There can be no doubt that the most important results of the 
work of developing Hungarian industry have been achieved in 
the field of public contracts, as is only natural, seeing that the 
ensuring of adequately paid work is the best and most infallible 
means of giving support. That provision of the Act which pre- 
vents home industry being ignored without due cause by per- 
mitting the acquisition of foreign industrial products only by 
the consent of the competent Minister acting in conjunction with 
the Minister of Commerce, affords home industry a protection in 
many cases far more effectual than any prohibitive customs duties, 
and one which must without fail be taken into account in judging 
of the development of that industry. 

We have, indeed, no data at our disposal showing the exact 
percentage of the aggregate number of public contracts (those 
offered by the State, municipalities and parish councils) given 
to home industry. However, it should suffice to point out that, 
in cases where home products of an “adequate” character are 
to hand, the latter must in all cases be given the preference over 
foreign products. Consequently, Hungarian factories are not 
required to compete with foreign ones in respect of price and 
quality, a course that is reasonable enough in the case of branches 
of industry the introduction of which is a matter of some 
difficulty. One fact I may mention is, that, of the aggregate 
sum of 27} millions of crowns (Hungarian) appropriated by State 
authorities, offices and institutes for public contracts, no less than 
24,800,000 crowns were paid for articles produced in Hungary : 
consequently, here the percentage of goods of foreign origin was 
a very insignificant one. 

The beneficial effect of public contracts on the development 
of industry is best proved by the fact that during the last three 
decades no less than 40 new factories have been established, and 
several others have considerably enlarged their plant and expanded 
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their sphere of activity. The largest metal industry and textile 
factories, too, owe their origin to the guarantees regarding public 
contracts. 

The effect produced by the provisions relating to public con- 
tracts may be said to be a universal one : numerous manufacturers 
and independent craftsmen (master workmen) have the orders 
placed with them by the State and municipal authorities to thank 
for securing work that enables them to thrive and prosper. 

In order to illustrate the results of the direct activity of the 
State in the cause of the development of industry, we must treat 
separately of manufacturing industry, independent craftsmen, 
and cottage industry. 

The Act dealing with the development of industry contains 
special provisions imposing upon Government the duty of support- 
ing independent craftsmen and cottage industry. This is done 
principally by the supply of up-to-date machinery; though 
Government does not fight shy of granting subsidies to the co- 
operations of independent craftsmen (master workmen). 

When treating of manufacturing industry, we shall first of 
all give the results attained by the guaranteeing of favours (con- 
cessions), and then pass on to show those produced by grants of 
money. 

As regards the State favours (concessions) guaranteed by 
Act III of 1907, we may form an opinion of their extent from 
the fact that they vary between 17 and 30 per cent. of the net 
profits of the undertaking in question, the percentage depending 
upon whether the said concessions are enjoyed wholly or only 
in part. 

Between the years 1881 and 1909, the granting of such con- 
cessions resulted in the establishment of new factories, produced 
extensions of factories already in existence, or furthered the 
progress of older factories, as shown below :— 


Extension of 








New factories. premises, etc. Older factories. 
On basis of Act XLIV of 1881 280 (227) 4 195 (75) 
On basis of Act XIII of 1890 360 (177) 13 200 (65) 
On basis of Act XLIX of 1899 198 (28) 26 13 
On basis of Act III of 1907... 124 (38) 22 12 
962 (470) 65 420 (140) 


The numbers in brackets refer to agricultural distilleries—t.e., 
of 962 new factories 470, and of 420 older factories 140 were 
agricultural distilleries. These figures, therefore, show that the 
effect of the first two Acts on industry proper was an insignificant 
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one, for the concessions (favours) granted thereby were taken 
advantage of for the most part by agricultural distilleries. 

Consequently, the favours offered by these Acts proved in- 
adequate to overcome the difficulties connected with the establish- 
ment of factories: and for this reason it was not until more 
considerable concessions and. the grant of direct subsidies had been 
guaranteed by the later Acts, that Hungarian and foreign 
capitalists could be prevailed upon to invest their money in the 
foundation of industrial undertakings. 

It was the State concessions guaranteed by Act XLIX of 
1899 that brought into being the largest number of new factories 
(except agricultural distilleries). Taking the various branches 
of industry separately, the figures were as follows :— 


Spinning and weaving industry ti 45 
Chemical industry ss ee dea 34 
Iron industry... a eas Be 19 
Machine industry tas cas Bee 18 


The numbers of factories established as a result of Act III of 
1907 (up to the close of 1909) were :— 


Spinning and weaving industry ne 30 
Chemical industry aa ; ea 13 
Iron industry... ei se _ 12 


If we take the aggregate number of new factories established, 
we shall find that the greatest proportion is represented by the 
above three branches of industry (weaving and spinning, 113; 
chemical industry, 96; iron industry, 70)—a circumstance ex- 
plained by the fact that these branches of industry are, relatively 
speaking, the least highly developed in the country, as the home 
production in these branches is, in proportion to others, least 
able to supply the demand. 

Taking as our basis the annual average, Act III of 1907 has 
produced the largest number of new factories, for, whereas in the 
first three periods the annual average was only 31, during the 
fourth period (two years in all) the annual average has been 43. 
Besides the greater extent of the concessions granted by the said 
Act, this fact is due to the action of the Government in giving 
considerable subsidies and gifts of machinery with a view to 
furthering the establishment of new factories. 

Subsidies are generally given by the Ministry of Com- 
merce to provide for the establishment of new factories of 
importance economically, to assist factories already in existence, 
to make essential additions to their premises, plant, ete., and for 
the support of co-operations of independent craftsmen, under- 
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takings for the encouragement of cottage industry, and committees 
and societies working for the furtherance of industrial objects. 
Gifts of machinery are made to independent craftsmen, to people 
engaged in cottage industry, and, in cases where a moderate exten- 
sion of premises, plant, etc., is contemplated, to factories of 
medium size. 

We find the first traces of subsidies being given by Government 
as far back as 1868 :— 

The sums appropriated for this purpose were :—Between 1868 
and 1880, 420,414 crowns, 86 fillér; between 1880 and 1890, 
1,259,530 crowns, 24 fillér. Most of this money was, however, 
given to support cottage industry, handicrafts, and independent 
craftsmen (master workmen). 

Factories received State favours (concessions) only. 

Between 1890 and 1899 the sums appropriated for subsidies 
increased enormously from year to year: during this period an 
aggregate of 4,386,412 crowns, 52 fillér (an annual average of 
487 ,379 crowns) was devoted to this purpose. 

The rapid increase in this field dates from 1899, the year in 
which the measures for the development of industry began to 
assume a more serious aspect, their scope being at that time 
extended considerably. Between this year (1899) and 1906, 
roughly speaking, 16 millions of crowns, and between 1907 and 
1909, 19,800,000 crowns were distributed under the head of 
subsidies. 

We must not omit to mention the fact that the subsidies 
actually voted, a great part of which are not distributed until 
the following years, are considerably in excess of the sums quoted 
above ; €.g., between 1900 and 1906, the aggregate of the sub- 
sidies voted amounted to 29,600,000 crowns, between 1907 and 
1909, to 38,400,000 crowns. 

The moneys referred to above were devoted, partly to the 
support of manufacturing industry, partly to the assistance of 
independent craftsmen, or to the encouragement of industry in 
other ways. 

Table A (see below) will give the reader an idea of the vast 
sums devoted between 1899 and 1909, in the form of subsidies, 
to the support of manufacturing industry, and of the results 
achieved (by the end of 1909). 
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During the period referred to altogether 181 new factories 
were established and additions made to factories in 156 cases, 
with the help of the State. 

These factories were distributed among the various branches 
of industry as follows :— 


New Additions 
factories. (extensions). 

Tron and metal industry .. se os 34 17 
Machine industry ... 6 12 
Pottery, earthenware, and ‘glass industry 9 13 
Wood industry ee cae 17 11 
Weaving industry ... 6 Sis ei 4 9 
Spinning industry ... a La ae 53 64 
Clothing industry ... ae oa sh 17 11 
Paper industry... oo Be ae 5 8 
Food industry are see ae aia 15 6 
Chemical industry ... aye “sé “aa 21 9 
Reproductive art ... in me ea a 1 

Total ane soo ©6= OL 156 


As will be seen, for the reasons put forward above, the greater 
part of these factories are engaged in textile and iron industry. 

In return for the subsidies voted, it was stipulated that a 
capital of, altogether, 138,000,000 crowns should be invested, and 
36,843 hands permanently employed. 

The results of the measures taken to develop industry are 
shown in a favourable light by the reports of the officials deputed 
to control the use made of the subsidies between 1899 and 1909 : 
the data contained in the same prove that, at the time the work 
of control was carried out in 1909, the amount of capital invested 
was not 77,000,000 crowns, as stipulated, but, roughly, 
106,000,000 crowns, and that the number of hands employed 
exceeded that stipulated (22,361) by 9,039. 

Between 1899 and 1901, in addition to the subsidies in money 
referred to above, 404 factories received gifts of machinery of an 
aggregate value of 4,800,000 crowns. Here, too, the results 
achieved were relatively of extreme significance, for only in 
14 cases had machines (representing a total value of 114,000 
crowns) to be forfeited (taken back) for non-fulfilment of the 
conditions stipulated, or owing to the establishment in question 
being closed. 

As regards the machinery supplied between 1899 and 1909 to 
independent craftsmen (master workmen) and the results achieved 
thereby, the table (B) to be found below, containing the data 
comprised in the reports of the controlling officials, shows us 
how things stood at the close of 1909 :— 
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TABLE B. 


Concerning the machinery supplied to independent craftsmen 
(master workmen) between 1899 and 1909, and the results 
shown at the close of 1909. 



































Cases where 
Gifts of machinery be- ne 
tween 1899 and 1909. | Machines 
Machines | were left 
Branch of industry. forfeited. i flag 
] | possession, 
No. of | 
persons | Value of (in 
who | erowns). Number of craftsmen 
received. | involved. 
| —_——— ee 
Independent craftsmen. 
I, Iron and metal industry... ; 434 1,042,846 13 64 
II, Machine production, manufacture 
of rolling stock, carriages, etc., 
electric industry, musical in- 
strument industry, manufac- 
ture of scientific instruments, 
ete. 133 282,117 | 2 19 
III. Stone, earthenware, pottery and 
glass industry ... és 138 245,946 3 16 
IV. Wood and bone industry... 324 752,837 8 37 
V. Leather, brush, hair, feather, 
rubber, and oil-cloth industry. 137 294,043 7 16 
VI. Weaving and spinning ane 238 508,816 | 6 48 
VII. Clothing industry... : 890 | 265,815 | 5 41 
VIII. Paper industry 61 100,873 | 3 8 
IX. Manufacture +? articles of food.. 22 81, 222 | — 3 
X. Chemical industry 27 123,100 | — 2 
XI. Reproductive and decorative art. 18 64,952 | 1 5 
Total (independent craftsmen)...| 1,922 3,762,567 | 48 259 
Co-operations.... , be i 219 | 1,058,007 3 6 
Industrial corporations .. inet ene 25 | 160,846 1 _ 
Industrial societies ... 2... 13 | 19,040 —_ 8 
Provisional groups oes roe as 54 | 192,126 2 | 9 
Schools, etc. sa es ~ ee 7 | 117,689 — | 1 
ONRRERE is eas” se 6 | 69,887 — | 2 
Total co-operations, industrial corpora- | | 
tions, etc. ... iv os a 219 | 1,617,545 6 21 
Aggregate figures relating to gifts of | 
machinery to independent crafts- 
men ... ais oe aaa ee) 3 5,380, 112 54 280 








According to the above data, 1,922 independent craftsmen 
were supplied with machines of the aggregate value of 3,762,567 
crowns. In 48 cases the machines had to be declared forfeited, 
because the craftsmen in question were unable to use them or 
keep them permanently working. 
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A considerable sum is represented by the machines supplied 
to co-operations, too—219 cases in all, the machines involved 
being of a total value of 1,058,007 crowns. Of the aggregate 
number of cases where machinery was supplied, 2°6 per cent. 
have had to forfeit the machines, while in 13°1 per cent. the 
machines have passed into the permanent possession of the 
recipients. The rest are still under control: and, according to 
the reports of the respective inspectors of industry and chambers 
of commerce, the majority of the machines are being used with 
favourable results. 

The figures above quoted show the measures taken by the State 
for the development of industry to have been remarkably success- 
ful, the proportion of failures being a very small one, whether we 
take manufacturing industry or independent craftsmen. How- 
ever, these data are in themselves insufficient to enable us to judge 
clearly of the results : and the picture thus offered might lead to 
incorrect conclusions. ‘To avoid such an eventuality, we must 
investigate the said results from the point of view of the actual 
development of industry, a correct estimation of which may 
perhaps be formed by a comparison of the respective outputs of 
two particular years, and by quoting the data referring to the 
foreign trade of the country. 

We have no detailed figures but those referring to the produc- 
tion of manufacturing industry : for that reason it is with the latter 
that we intend principally to concern ourselves. 

The statistics of the years 1898 and 1906 may serve as a guide 
in our investigation of the development of the production of 
manufacturing industry. 

In order to determine the actual results of the measures taken 
for the development of industry, we should prefer to have at our 
disposal the data referring to the production of Hungarian manu- 
facturing industry in 1909; in fact, we ought really to wait a 
few years more if we would observe the effective results of the 
secrifices made by the State, and would express the same in 
figures reflecting the exact state of affairs. 

However, we believe that even the statistical data of 1906 
will offer a suitable basis for the making of comparisons : develop- 
ment in the field of industry does not take place by leaps and 
bounds; and in the present case we are endeavouring to deter- 
mine, not absolute, but relative results. 

The development of the production of our manufacturing 
industry between 1898 and 1906 is shown in the following table 
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According to the above table the number of factories had 
increased by 2,287, or about 90 per cent., the value of the annual 
production by 1,081,000 crowns, or 79 per cent. If we examine 
the absolute figures relating to the increase of the value of the 
annual production, we shall see that the largest increase (471 
millions of crowns) took place in the case of factories employed 
in the production of articles of food; the next largest is that of 
the iron industry (116 millions), which is followed by the weaving 
and spinning industry (79 millions), the machine industry and 
the chemical industry (74 millions each). In the first-named 
branch the largest increase is shown by the milling industry, in 
the iron industry by the iron foundries. Neither the mills nor the 
iron foundries received any support from the State. On the other 
hand, of the sum (shown above) of 22,751,897 crowns appropriated 
for subsidies, 57 per cent. fell to the weaving and spinning in- 
dustry, 12 per cent. to the metal and iron industry, 7°6 per cent. 
to the clothing industry, 5°9 per cent. to the chemical industry, 
and proportions varying between 1°2 and 4°1 per cent. to the other 
branches of industry. A comparison of the annual increase in 
production with the distribution of the subsidies granted by the 
State leads to the conclusion that the measures taken by 
the Government for the development of industry dealt with 
above have not got at the root of the matter, or rather do 
not play a predominant part in the work of industrial develop- 
ment. 

It is undeniable, however, that in the case of certain branches 
of industry, these measures have produced remarkable results : 
é.g., in the weaving and spinning industry the value of the annual 
production, during the period referred to above, increased by about 
80,000,000 crowns. Now, without the assistance of Government 
and its endeavours to further industrial development, in most cases 
the increased production would have been out of the question, 
owing to the competition of the advanced textile industry of 
Austria. 

We shall arrive at the same results if we examine the statistics 
relating to our foreign trade. 

The data referring to the years 1906-1909 will be found 
below :— 


MANUFACTURES, 
Imports. Exports. 
(in tons). 
1906 1,033,934,000 525,637,000 
1907 1,101,920,000 565, 288,000 
1908 1,033,633,000 573,550,000 


1909 1,137,162,000 620,654,000 
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According to these figures the development of our industry 
is only just managing to keep pace with the increased demand ; 
in fact, in the case of some of the least advanced branches of 
industry (textile, iron industry), the continuous increase in 
imports seems to prove that these branches are not developing 
in proportion to the increased demand for the articles they 
produce. 

To sum up what we have said: the peculiar economic con- 
ditions of Hungary, her national and financial position render the 
development of Hungarian industry extremely desirable ; however, 
the method of concessions and subsidies hitherto employed cannot 
be said to be adequate for a development of industry of any 
particular significance. What is wanted is a series of measures 
that will guarantee the unhindered progress of the country’s 
industry and enhance its ability to compete with and hold its own 
against that of Austria, which is well advanced and produces far 
more than is sufficient to supply the demand of that country. 

To determine the actual results of the support offered by the 
State to independent craftsmen, we have need of statistical data, 
at least with regard to the increase in the number of such crafts- 
men. We have at our disposal data of this kind only concerning 
the year 1900—or, rather, we shall have them after the statistics 
connected with the census of 1910 have been elaborated. 

The only guide we have is that offered by the data furnished 
by certain industrial corporations. 

The members of these corporations are for the most part 
engaged in the clothing industry.- Between 1901 (38,443) and 
1906 (58,112), the number of these members increased by about 
50 per cent. 

The number of shoemakers rose in the same period by 5°5 per 
cent. (in 1906 they numbered 32,596), that of smiths by 38°8 per 
cent. (20,596), that of master masons by 38 per cent. (17,171); 
the number of carpenters, builders, painters, and house-painters 
increased, too, though here the aggregates are smaller. 

On the other hand there was a decrease in the number of 
cobblers, hatmakers, glovers, joiners, pork-butchers, butchers, 
and bakers. 

These data prove quite clearly that, since 1900, the position 
of independent craftsmen (master workmen) has scarcely changed 
at all (i.e., if we take them altogether), as well as that the gifts 
of machinery to such craftsmen are not calculated to exercise 
any significant influence on the development of industry. 

It is more particularly from the socialistic point of view that 

E 2 
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these measures possess an importance of their own. By doing 
all they can to protect the generation of craftsmen they help to 
bridge over the gulf between handicrafts and industry in its 
widest sense, and facilitate that transition from one to the other 
which must be the inevitable outcome of the development of 
technical science. 


ALEXANDRB DE HOoLnAn 











THE SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF BANKING 


THERE is something strangely contradictory to modern notions 
of organisation in the appearance of dense communities adjusting 
social resources to social wants with no central co-ordinating 
control. 

Dispensation from this central control has been obtained by 
the operation of the principles of specialisation and exchange in 
reconciling the interests of the part and the whole. Where the 
individual can profit only by satisfying the wants of others, 
self-interest becomes in a large measure identified with social 
material welfare. The identification becomes complete, how- 
ever, only in the following conditions :— 

(1) Where competition is complete, so that on the one hand 
there is protection for the consumer, and on the other a guar- 
antee for the survival of the most efficient type of organisation. 

(2) Where the individual, in the adjustment of his resources, 
takes account of a very long period of time, so that the good and 
evil involved in his methods of business do not fall outside the 
period he considers. This fundamental defect of free enterprise 
—that individuals maximise their returns over the short period of 
one or two generations—and the social evils it involves are shown 
by the existence of the Factory and other restrictive Acts. 

A special case of the defect forms the economic argument 
against Free Trade. 

(3) Where, finally, the type of organisation in possession does 
not carry within itself defects which, owing to limitations of 
human knowledge and ability, competition has no tendency to 
eradicate. 

Given these conditions individual and social material interests 
become identical, and the inspirations of free enterprise may 
safely be allowed to choose their direction and to run their 
course. 

In our present “naturally” organised system, there is need 
in every branch of production for inquiry how far in fact the 
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conditions diverge from those outlined; and in the event of any 
considerable divergence, a further need for restrictive or supple- 
mentary action to correct the disparity of interest between the 
part and the whole. In carrying the inquiry tentatively into 
banking it seems desirable first to notice the nature of the service 
performed, observing that in a banking system so highly 
specialised as in England, our great deposit banks limit them- 
selves practically to two functions: namely, the transport of 
capital and the provision of a currency. 


Of the great mass of wealth held by individuals in this country, 
the owners are content to retain only a part in their own use 
and to keep the remainder in the form merely of claims against 
others into whose possession it has passed. The influences 
governing individuals in this initial division are important, for 
they determine the magnitude of this second part of their wealth 
—that is, the amount of the general loan fund of capital within 
the country. It is the machinery for the conveyance of this mass 
of wealth from lenders to borrowers which first needs con- 
sideration. 

Interposed between this first group of people having dis- 
posable wealth and a second group needing, and bidding for, its 
use, are various kinds of organisation offering competitively the 
service of transporting the mass from one to the other. 

Foremost among these is the banking system; of secondary 
importance are solicitors, brokers,. building societies, wholesale 
firms, pawnbrokers, and many others. 

That the competition between these rival agencies is real, and 
that it intimately affects the future of the banks, is shown by 
the growing habit of investment through the broker, and the 
reflection of this in the diminution of average current account 
balances. 

There is then a large body of persons owning wealth which 
they find it more convenient to lend than to use, and there are 
various channels by which this wealth may be passed into the 
hands of others. The difference between the rates paid by the 
borrowing group and the returns received by the lending group, 
constitutes the cost of transport, yields the middleman’s profit, 
and measures the price which the community pays for the social 
service rendered. 

Of this disposable wealth in the hands of the public the 
direction of a large part is quite determinable ; it will flow to the 
banks for lodgment upon current account. It is thus set aside 
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by its owners to yield, not interest, but the services of money. 
The depositors receive in exchange for its use, generally speaking, 
only the conveniences of the cheque system. 

The remainder of the loanable wealth, flowing to borrowers 
through various channels, will come in part to the banks for 
lodgment upon deposit account. 

The total amount of wealth, apart from capital and reserves, 
disposable by the banking system, consists of a large sum lent 
to them upon current account and a smaller upon deposit. In 
exchange for the former the banks provide a convenient cur- 
rency ; for the latter they pay a rate of interest. The whole of 
this is, broadly speaking, repayable upon demand, and the whole 
is distributed among the various classes of borrowers in accord- 
ance with two necessary conditions. First is the provision of a 
small gold reserve to meet demands for cash; the second, which 
practically creates the short loan market with all its dependent 
business, consists of the provision of a reserve of free capital 
to meet investment and other demands. The remaining re- 
sources, lent for longer periods, become embodied in more 
permanent forms throughout the country. 

The nature of the services being such, inquiry is first needed 
to determine whether the consumer is adequately protected by 
free competition, or whether, as their abnormally high profits 
suggest, the banks have some monopoly power. 

The rate of profit must properly be calculated on the true 
working capital, to find which there must be added to the paid- 
up capital, first, at least a part of the great reserve funds used in 
the business; secondly, an addition for the valuable immaterial 
organisation—business connections and public confidence—which, 
having a cost of production, must also yield a return; thirdly, an 
allowance for the uncalled capital, in so far as this increases their 
credit and checks the flow of investment into banking. 

Even, however, when profits are estimated upon this larger 
figure, they still appear to be higher than elsewhere. It is 
necessary to examine separately the costs of their two services, 
dealing first with that of transporting capital. 

Inasmuch as the transporting agencies have, on the one hand, 
no control over the amount of disposable wealth within the 
country, or on the other, over the willingness of borrowers to 
pay for its use, it is clear that they can have no real control over 
the rate at which the predetermined volume of capital is just taken 
off their hands. They affect rates when, once for all, they decide 
upon the policy which determines the proportionate distribu- 
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tion of their funds between the long and short loan markets, and 
they may vary rates temporarily by varying these proportions; 
but they cannot, in the long run, control the terms of a bargain 
in which they are merely intermediaries. 

The net rate of interest which just carries off the volume of 
capital in the hands of the banks determines the price which 
they, in their turn, can offer to the public for the use of its 
disposable wealth. No doubt there is some reaction between 
the rate thus offered and the supply of capital coming forward, 
but as this is probably slight it is neglected. 

The limit of the price which banks are able to offer to the 
public is that which is below their net loan rate by an amount 
which just yields them a normal profit on their true capital, and 
there can be no doubt that this marginal rate is given when the 
bank’s customer demands it. But the number of those who 
bargain with their banker is not very great, and it seems that 
it is here, in the ignorance of the customer, in his desire to 
stand well with his banker, that the explanation of high bank 
dividends lies. Deposit account rates are not uniform; the 
maximum marginal rate goes only to those who demand it; 
lower rates go to the less importunate. The partial absence of 
the economic relation between banker and customer is even more 
important in current accounts, where the customer receives not 
a definite rate of interest but the convenience of the cheque 
system, and where accordingly the terms are more vague and 
the range of variation is greater. If one or two banks may be 
taken as in this respect roughly representative of all, then of the 
£900,000,000 odd of aggregate lodgments some £600,000,000 
are upon current account. In exchange for the use of this latter 
sum and for the commissions charged the banks supply the service 
of the cheque currency. The social cost of this is therefore the 
total of the commissions, which is not known, plus the use of some 
£600,000,000 of capital repayable upon demand, the value of 
which may be roughly estimated at deposit rates, say 2 per cent., 
as £12,000,000 per annum. The difference between this amount 
and the actual cost of providing the cheque currency must be 
very great—and quite sufficient to explain the excessive profits 
of banking. 

It appears then that the cost to society of the two great ser- 
vices supplied by the banks—particularly that of the provision of 
currency—is unduly high; but the excessive profit seems to be 
due, not to the existence of monopoly power, but to the imperfect 
bargaining between banker and customer. Moreover, there is 
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no great social evil involved, for the surplus profit is in effect only 
a transfer from an inert class in possession of disposable wealth 
to a body of shareholders probably in much the same condition of 
well-being. A word next in regard to the method in which 
resources are adjusted to yield these services as distinguished 
from the price at which they are sold. 

The change towards democratic institutions has extended 
from States to banks. Selection of the governing body by the 
uncertain action of heredity has given way to conscious choice 
by election. The change has eliminated the immense waste of 
business structures under semi-hereditary management and 
brought a great stability to our banking institutions. This 
stability has resulted in the adoption of a very far-seeing policy, 
and of methods of business far removed from those containing 
such social evils as are apparent in other directions; where, for 
instance, Adulteration and Truck Acts mark evils which flow 
directly from the short period of time taken into account by the 
individual entrepreneur. 

Given, however, the presence of free competition and an 
enlightened and far-seeing policy, it is still possible that the type 
of organisation in possession, although on the whole the most 
efficient which human ingenuity can at present construct, still 
contains defects sufficiently serious to justify independent supple- 
mentary or restrictive action. Consider this for a moment. ‘The 
social interest in the transport of capital is simply stated. It is 
maximised by the conveyance of capital into the hands of those 
most capable of using it. In so far as the most competent to use 
capital are also those who are most able to pay the highest net 
rate for its use, the self-interest of the banks, subject to their 
reserve policy, is identical with that of the community. But their 
present structure, although superior to that which it has replaced, 
is imperfectly adapted to effect this. 

The great joint stock banks of to-day seem to have grown in 
size partly from causes and facilities in common with production 
generally, partly in adaptation to the demands of larger scale 
business. Their superior size and management give the public 
greater security and distribute capital much more evenly over 
the country. But it seems inevitable that the local knowledge 
possessed by their changing branch managers should be inferior 
to that of the small private banker, and that this imperfect know- 
ledge of persons, combined with the practical necessity of 
sanctioning loans from the head office, should result in a highly 
objective loan policy. The nature of the security offered must 
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be given an undue predominance over the character of the person 
borrowing; small loans, inasmuch as they involve as much 
trouble as the larger, become relatively less profitable and tend 
to be discouraged. This defect of rigidity tends against the ideal 
distribution of capital, and results in the partial exclusion from 
its use of a class of persons whose offer of security is less attrac- 
tive than that of others, but whose capabilities give them a 
better social title to its use. 

The modern development of banking institutions seems, 
however, to be better adapted to the second function of banking— 
the provision of currency. 

The social interest requires that this currency should adapt 
itself readily to changes in the demand for its use; that is, that 
is should have a high degree of elasticity. It requires further, 
in order that equitable contracts may be made by parties who 
are not financial experts, that the value of the unit of currency 
should vary as little as possible from changes due to its own 
supply. 

But there are, as is well known, wide oscillations of general 
prices which occur at fairly regular intervals, and which are 
rendered possible only by the great elasticity in the volume of 
our exchange media. It is recognised that these oscillations add 
greatly to the risks of business undertaking, thus increasing costs 
of production, and by their disturbing effects (upon employment 
in particular) form a social evil of the first importance. 

Their regulation is in part a question of the regulation of 
currency, and as such may be briefly considered here. 

From the total volume of our exchange media may be 
separated book-debts, bills and similar instruments, control over 
the creation of which is at present impossible, and attention 
may be given to the most elastic—and therefore for these pur- 
poses the most important—part of the remainder, the cheque 
currency. 

The volume of this may be considered as a multiple of the 
gold reserve; the figure by which the amount. of the gold is 
multiplied being fixed by the banks as high as possible, and 
determined quite empirically by long experience of what is safe. 
The volume of the cheque currency may then be expanded by an 
increase, or contracted by a diminution, of this figure at the 
will of the banking system. There is a further elasticity—beyond 
their control—as is shown by wide movements of the Clearing 
House returns independently of the gold reserve. 

The method of operating against general price fluctuations is 
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through the deliberate regulation by the banks of this part of the 
currency which is under their collective control. 

Suppose at any moment the gold reserve to be say 
£30,000,000, and to be multiplied by the banking system by, 
say twenty, to give a total available cheque currency of 
£600,000,000. Then if the banks choose to change this figure to 
twenty-one, they are able to increase their loans, and as a result 
their deposits also, by £30,000,000. The amount of capital 
within the country remains unaltered, but the currency in which 
it is expressed has been diluted and the general price-level tends 
to rise. This process reversed would operate against rising prices 
and temper the severity of their fluctuations. The mere know- 
ledge that such an operation was likely would tend to prevent 
that rise of prices which occurs solely because prices are rising. 

At the present time the currency policy of the joint stock 
banks appears to be almost entirely a defensive one. Abnormal 
currency conditions become known to them only by financial 
pressures which disturb the determined proportions between gold 
liabilities and gold reserve—they respond with efforts to recover 
the normal adjustments. They react as experience has shown 
necessary. Their action follows and does not control shifting 
financial conditions. 

The bank rate, followed irregularly by the market rate, is 
adjusted to meet pressures on the gold reserve both from abroad 
and at home; it cannot therefore be adapted primarily to control 
the home currency until the reserve is so strong that such possible 
foreign demands as are separable from this purpose may be 
neglected. But it would seem that a larger reserve, however 
desirable in the presence of certain kinds of gold drain, would yet, 
as things are now, have the great disadvantage of rendering our 
banking system less sensitive to internal changes in financial 
conditions, and accordingly less quick to take action by restricted 
lending against inflated general prices. The bank rate, already 
used to make provision against seasonal changes, appears to reflect 
rather than to govern the wider movements in the demand for 
currency. 

In order that changes in price levels might be tempered by 
the substitution of an aggressive for a defensive currency policy 
two conditions would appear to be necessary. 

First, the possibility of common action by the banks to control 
discount rates and the supply of currency. 

Secondly, owing to the complexity of financial conditions, the 
growth of banking experience and tradition by which alone such 
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a policy could safely be carried into effect. Given these, there 
seems no reason why there should not develop a common control 
over the cheque currency which, on the one hand, should avoid 
those financial conditions which directly promote sfeculative 
activity, and on the other operate directly to reduce the infla- 
tions which such activity fosters. To these ends the permanence 
of our banking institutions and their increasing concentration 
seem peculiarly adapted. 

To conclude, in an industrial system such as this, where the 
domination of a central authority is replaced by an initiative 
springing from a multitude of points within the group, the ques- 
tion of supreme interest is to measure the divergence between 
the lines of direction of individual action and those of material 
social welfare. The supreme need is to attain a perfect parallelism 
without weakening the impulses of self-interest. 

This paper has briefly attempted the examination of a par- 
ticular branch of production—that of banking. As a result, it 
is suggested that in this case abnormally high profits do not 
necessarily indicate the existence of monopoly power, but that, 
in fact, competition adequately protects the consumer from all 
but his own ignorance or inclination ; that the high social cost of 
banking services is not a considerable evil. 

The banks seem equally free from the second and most 
important source of divergence which proceeds from that adjust- 
ment of means to ends which maximises profits over a short 
period. They pursue a far-seeing policy, which accordingly in- 
volves in its methods of business no great social evils. 

But the type of organisation evolved—although perhaps the 
best to which human knowledge and experience can as yet 
attain—contains a defect of rigidity which partly unfits it to 
perform the service of transporting capital to certain classes very 
capable of using it well. 

The organisation seemed better fitted for the provision of a 
very convenient currency, and it is suggested that this service 
may, by the growth of experience and common action, be 
extended to promote an active currency policy which may appre- 
ciably temper fluctuations in general price levels and diminish 
the evils they involve. 

If these considerations are sound it seems to follow that there 
is an exceptionally close identification between the self-interest 
of banks and the general material welfare of society, and that 
there is every reason to welcome recent changes in the system 


and to expect greater services in the future. 
F. LAavINGToN 








REVIEWS 


Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1801-1820. By 
WittiamM Smart. (Macmillan and Co. 1910. 8vo. 
Pp. xxxv.+778. Price 21s. net.) 


THE patient Adam Anderson carried his Historical and Chrono- 
logical Deduction of the Origin of Commerce from the earliest 
accounts, containing a History of the great commercial interests 
of the ‘British Empire down to 1763, and his anonymous con- 
tinuators added the years to 1788, giving over seven hundred 
quarto pages of 45 lines each to the quarter-century. Macpherson 
continued Anderson to 1800, and boiled him down so effectually 
that his name seldom occurs in footnotes, which simply bristle 
with “Macpherson.” In future histories “Smart” will take 
much the same place in footnotes after 1800 which ‘“ Macpherson ” 
occupies before that date. But Professor Smart is quite un- 
necessarily modest when he says: “I make no pretension to 
have written ‘history.’ All I have proposed to myself is mere 
spade-work—the collection and arrangement of materials which 
the heaven-born historian, when he appears, may find ready to 
his hand.” 

After all, what is history but materials judiciously selected 
and luminously arranged? Anyway, this is what Prof. Smart 
gives us, and those of us who are a little tired of the picturesque 
fiction which at one time masqueraded as “economic history ” will 
gladly accept the more strictly chronological arrangement sug- 
gested by the title “Annals,” which keeps a fairly tight rein on 
the imagination of the writer. When each year is taken by 
itself, it is much more difficult to give undue prominence to 
particular features of progress and to omit things of real import- 
ance. Instead of having the relative importance of events decided 
entirely by the historian, we are necessarily allowed to look at 
them to some extent with the eyes of contemporaries. We need 
not, we often and perhaps generally should not, accept the judg- 
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ment of contemporaries, but it is at any rate useful to know what 
it was. 

Hansard is the “vertebral column” of the Annals. “TI know 
of no other way,” says Prof. Smart, “of obtaining a unifying 
view of the development of the nation than by taking for vertebral 
column the debates at Westminster, where the entire kingdom 
was represented, and the economic and social as well as the 
political problems of the whole community found expression.” 
He will certainly succeed in what he describes as one of his prin- 
cipal aims—that of saving future economic historians a great deal 
of labour in reading “these twenty years of double-columned, 
closely printed yellow paged Hansards” in order to extract things 
of economic interest. Sometimes, perhaps, his reliance on 
Hansard is a little too exclusive, as, for instance, when he rather 
doubtfully infers what happened to some proposals for legislation 
from the list of titles of Acts of Parliament in Hansard, instead 
of referring to the Statute Book. 

He tells us in his preface that he has given prominence to three 
subjects in which he became specially interested—the system of 
Protection, the cyclical movement of trade, and the evolution of 
the theory of taxation out of its practice. The last of these 
speaks for itself: the theory of taxation, like all other theories 
(in spite of the self-delusions of thinkers), is always developing 
out of practice, and the heavier the taxation the more it develops. 
The post-bellum depression of trade was a puzzle to the people 
of the time, as other depressions have been to the people of other 
times, but it is surely easier to understand than most. The War 
really was a serious matter, though the people seem to have taken 
it very coolly : it diverted industry from its normal channels into 
others, and when the extraordinary channels were blocked up 
again, there was, very naturally, a long interval before the labour- 
force of the community, British and foreign, was properly redis- 
tributed. I am inclined to quarrel with the note on p. 541, in 
which Prof. Smart quotes and essays to answer Carlyle’s foolish 
complaint that horses had already got all that men were asking 
for: “There is not a horse in England, able and willing to work, 
but has due food and lodging; and goes about sleek-coated, 
satisfied in heart. And you say it is impossible.” Prof. Smart 
overlooks the first obvious objection that it is, and was still more 
in Carlyle’s time, grossly untrue that all horses are “duly” fed 
and lodged and go about sleek and satisfied, and then he finds 
the answer “in considering that the differentia of human labour is 
that it is divided labour.” The human worker “is not like the 
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four-legged general servant, the horse, for whom some use can 
always be found—rather is he like one leg of the horse.” It seems 
to me that horses are fairly well specialised : I see a good deal 
of difference between a Shetland pony, a dray horse and a Derby 
winner. What really distinguishes horses from men in our 
economy is the fact that the men are free and the horses more 
thoroughly slaves than men ever were in modern times. “Some 
use can always be found” for a slave-man as for a slave-horse, 
or at any rate could be if the man-slavery were as thorough as 
the horse-slavery is; the unemployable could always be exported 
to Belgium for use as sausages. And, on the other hand, if horses 
were enfranchised, all the existing difficulties about human em- 
ployment would promptly become equine also : high remuneration 
would tempt horses into the under-stocked occupations, and drastic 
reductions of wages or short time would drive some of them with 
much suffering from the over-stocked, and we should soon see 
the equine “social wreckage” hanging about street corners and 
officiously pressing their assistance upon well-paid animals 
evidently quite capable of drawing their own loads. 

Of the three subjects Protection is the most interesting. Most 
readers, I think, will be surprised to find how very unpopular 
the Corn-laws were from the very beginning of the short period, 
1815-46, in which they had any considerable importance. Prof. 
Smart’s steady-going chronological narrative exposes the hollow- 
ness of the arguments by which the post-bellum legislation was 
carried and supported more effectually than any attack. Parnell’s 
great speech of June 15 was, as Prof. Smart says, perhaps with 
a twinkle in his eye : 

“amazingly clever. Every interest in turn was appealed 
to. It was affirmed that those most interested had had 
nothing to do with the measure—were, in fact, making a 
sacrifice of the bounty for the common good—but the land- 
owners were offered a monopoly and high prices. The farmers 
were told that they need have no fear of their capital so 
deeply invested in reclamation and improvements. The 
labourers were tempted with steady prices, and assured, quite 
truly, that fluctuating prices were a worse evil to them than 
high ones. The manvfacturing classes, who thought high 
price of food the greatest of evils, were shown that this was 
the true way to bring down prices without injuring the pros- 
perity of their best customers, the agricultural classes. Those 
who dreaded dependence on other countries were told that 
this was the only way to secure independence. Ireland was 
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_to be ‘attached to the English connection.’ All interests, in 
fact, were to be not so much conciliated as harmonised. 
High prices were dangled before one class, and low prices 
before another : fluctuations of price were to cease; England 
and Ireland were to be cultivated from one end to the other ; 
and all at the expense only of the natural enemy.” 

But this rain of blessings obstinately refused to fall. Prices 
fluctuated violently—in December, 1816, wheat was double what 
it was in January—and when they were low the agrarians quite 
forgot to be pleased and to remind people that they always said they 
would, but instead complained loudly and demanded that the 
horrid phenomenon should be forthwith removed by another dose 
of the prescription for bringing about steady and moderate prices. 

One thing which the Annals bring into due prominence is the 
fact, which the ordinary history is apt to obscure, that life in 
this country went on in spite of the War. Of course, we know 
that it did, yet most of us are content to write “THE GREAT 
WAR” in the tablets of our mind across those years. The 
Annals show us a people which managed to be interested in bull- 
baiting, children in factories, copyrights, poor-rates, the slave 
trade, apprentices, sweeps’ climbing-boys, macadam, and hun- 
dreds of other subjects that we should rather have expected to 
wait till easier times. The long-drawn-out struggle can scarcely 
have been so absorbing as the shorter and sharper conflicts of 
our own age : great events in it were not so close together, in fact, 
as they seem to us when we read compendious accounts. 

The author speaks rather gloomily of his time of life, but he 
is yet young for a historian—think of Ranke—and I am sure 
his readers will all look forward with confidence as well as hope 
to the volumes requisite to complete the nineteenth century and 
the “After” one which will catch up the then present. 

EDWIN CANNAN 


The Mechanism of the City: An Analytical Survey of the Business 
Activities of the City of London. By Exiis T. POWELL. 
(London: P. S. King & Son. 1910. Pp. 170. Price 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

Out of a series of lectures delivered at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Mr Ellis T. Powell, a seasoned 
City journalist, has developed a book which ought to be useful to 
economists and others who want to know how the wheels of the 
City go round. What he aims at, and. achieves, is “a survey in 
the nature of a wide generalisation.” Consequently, as he says 
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himself, his book “‘must not be regarded as having the slightest 
pretensions to be a treatise on banking or on the Stock Exchange.” 
It does not go closely into detailed explanation, and it seems to 
presuppose a fair amount of technical knowledge on the part of 
its readers. The “essential basis of the activities of the City” 
is its subject matter, and for making it clear, Mr. Powell is 
blessed with the rare gift which enables him to detach himself 
from the details of the landscape, to stand far back from it, and 
to paint with a free, wet brush the outstanding features of it. 
The result is an original and thoughtful piece of work, distin. 
guished by a certain faculty for getting down to bedrock, and 
showing both to dwellers in the City and those who study their 
works, what is the inner meaning at the bottom of it all. He 
makes it clear that the City is largely busied (1) with the manu- 
facture of credit, by which it promotes at the same time the 
production of commodities for consumers, and the creation of 
securities for investors and moneylenders ; and (2) the mechanism 
of transfer, by which a market in securities is created, giving a 
fluidity and flexibility to capital, the value and significance of 
which can hardly be exaggerated. “Credit,” he says, “is the 
driving power of the machine. Transfer is the essential condition 
of marketability, without which the commodities produced by 
the machine would enjoy but the most limited vogue, and be 
produced in only the most insignificant quantities.” As far as 
I know, Mr. Powell’s analysis of the extreme importance of the 
marketability of securities is a new page in practical economics. 
Certainly much that he says throws new light on the subject for 
many who work daily in the City. Let me quote a passage :— 
“The examination of the stock markets will have furnished 
the better introduction to this last element of the immediate sub- 
ject of the present chapter, if we bear in mind that the Stock 
Exchange does not deal in tangible property, but only in docu- 
ments which represent the title to it. A watchmaker, on the 
other hand, deals in the property itself. But a mortgage bond is 
not property in itself. Its intrinsic value is only a few pence. 
It is, however, a title to share with others in the revenue of the 
property, and possibly to join with them in foreclosing upon it if 
the stipulated revenue be not forthcoming. So, again, the share 
certificate is evidence of a title to a greater or less portion of the 
revenue from a given undertaking. But the undertaking itself 
may be situated on the other side of the world, and no single share- 
holder may ever have set eyes upon it. As we saw at the com- 
mencement of this chapter, these titles pass from holder to holder, 
No. 81.—voL. XXI. F 
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sometimes by formal transfer, evidenced by signatures and wit- 
nesses : sometimes by mere passage from hand to hand, with no 
formality save the passage itself, the traditio of the Roman 
lawyers. The result is the simplification of the transfer of title to 
a degree that would have been absolutely incomprehensible to the 
legal and business minds of a couple of centuries ago. By the 
purchase in London, for instance, of a block of mortgage deben- 
tures an investor may become the proprietor of a greater or less 
share of an antipodean estate with scarcely more trouble or 
formality than is involved in the acquisition of his daily news- 
paper. If he is able to buy on a sufficiently large scale, the control 
of a great commercial enterprise may pass into his hands by means 
of his purchase of a majority of the shares; and yet the whole 
transaction may involve no more than the writing of a cheque, 
and the closing of the fingers upon a bundle of share certificates 
handed over in exchange.” 

Mr. Powell also deals at some length with the “record” of 
the City, which he regards as one of its most important activities, 
and by which he means financial journalism in its widest sense. 
He touches on a point which is in these days a somewhat 
momentous question, namely, the responsibility of the papers in 
fostering speculative markets and the difficulties with which they 
are beset, when by trying to guide public opinion in the direction 
of financial sanity, they run counter to the interests of those 
who wish to take advantage of its credulity. This matter is so 
important that Mr. Powell must be allowed to state his views 
himself :— 

“The consideration of these by-products of the ‘craze’ and 
the ‘boom’ may bring us back to the share of the City editors 
in creating and maintaining these comet-like apparitions of the 
City. The truth is that in their attitude towards the ‘craze’ 
and the ‘ boom,’ the great financial journals, and the City editors, 
cannot avoid the policy which they pursue. The public expects 
—nay, it insists upon—being supplied with a full and even a sen- 
sational record of the latest developments in the speculative arena 
whither, for the moment, its errant speculative fancies have led 
it. The newspaper which declined to follow the public lead, to 
humour the public caprice, would soon be convinced of its mistake 
by the falling figures of its own circulation. The utmost that a 
newspaper can do (if it does anything at all) is to furnish the 
news from the fermenting area, and at the same time to caution 
its readers against the dangers of the situation. Even then it 
runs the risk that indignant readers, who do not relish its relent- 
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less criticism of the current speculative ‘fad,’ will withdraw 
their support, and use their influence to persuade others to do 
the same. This is no idle fancy. City editors and newspaper 
proprietors could tell the tale of many an insidious endeavour to 
injure a newspaper which had dared to maintain a cautionary 
policy against the perils of some speculative or semi-specu- 
lative fancy in which, for the moment, the public was 
tempted to run wild. Fortunately, the newspapers which 
embark on these campaigns are usually strong enough to 
see them through, without regard to the angry menaces 
which are provoked by their public-spirited persistence. But 
this policy needs courage for its initiation, and resources 
for its support. When large advertising contracts are withdrawn 
from a newspaper, in consequence of its unceasing efforts to keep 
the public from entering a dangerous arena, the remonstrances of 
the manager are apt to disturb the dignified quietude of the 
editorial chamber. When these withdrawals, which are the best 
testimonial to its power, and to the worthy use thereof, are trum- 
peted by competitors as evidences of its waning influence, the 
strain is hard to bear.” 

On the subject of the democratisation of investment Mr. Powell 
has much to say that is interesting. It is the result of the wider 
distribution of wealth and the facilities and safeguards given 
by the Joint Stock Companies’ Acts and the principle of limited 
liability. “Sixty years ago,” says the author, “there was no 
public that could have supported Lipton’s trade; still less was 
there a public that would have been willing, and able, to buy 
Lipton’s tea and Lipton’s shares at the same time and from the 
same purse.” Analysing the process still further with practical 
examples, he gives us the following :— 

“The effect of these and the concurrent financial influences 
has been to produce such a change since the passing of the Joint 
Stock Companies Act of 1862 as almost amounts to a revolution. 
How complete, how absolute, it is can only be thoroughly under- 
stood by a comparison of the class of investor who figured in the 
register of shareholders of the early companies under the Act 
of 1862 with those who make up the modern lists on the thousands 
of files at Somerset House. For the purpose of instituting the 
comparison I take, at haphazard, the return of the shareholders 
of the Alamillos Company, dated April 21st, 1864. The shares 
were of the £2 denomination, and all were held in substantial, 
or at least fairly substantial, blocks. ‘The social status of the 


holders and the magnitude of their interests can best be shown 
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by taking the first twenty-five names in the list and adding the 
number of shares held by each person. These were the names of 
a wharfinger (300), a solicitor (60), a brass manufacturer (107), 
@ vice-admiral (825), a firm of merchants (55), a professor of 
chemistry (10), a broker (285), a gentleman (550), another gentle- 
man (350), a copper smelter (3850), a doctor of medicine (52), a 
civil engineer (75), a Treasury official (26), a spinster (136), a 
banker (50), a lady of title (3), a clergyman (10), a gentleman 
(1,000), a member of the Stock Exchange (16), a clergyman 
(100), a solicitor (821), a Member of Parliament (207), an archi- 
tect and surveyor (50), a decorator (30), and a banker’s clerk (21). 
If we turn from this list, with its unbroken suggestion of a certain 
degree of social position, to a modern register such as that of 
Selfridge’s, the change in the personnel of the investing public will 
be exhibited in striking clearness. The Selfridge list includes, 
to commence with, a very large proportion of married women and 
spinsters. That fact is of itself significant of the great change 
which the last half-century has wrought by means of the Married 
Women’s Property Act, and as a result of an absolute revolution 
in public sentiment with regard to the gentle sex. But in addition 
to its multitude of married women the Selfridge list includes such 
shareholders as a cabinet maker (25), a commercial traveller (50), 
a gas collector (10), a clerk (30), a hospital nurse (10), a domestic 
servant (5), an outfitter’s assistant (5), a farmer (100), a dress- 
maker (5), a housekeeper (5), a schoolmistress (10), a lady’s maid 
(10), a grocer (5), an ironmonger (10), a valet (40), a printer (10), 
a caretaker (2), a governess (30), and a bespoke tailor (3). Nearly 
every one of these represents a class of the community to whom 
investment was a word of unknown meaning, and the process 
itself an unprobed mystery, fifty years ago.” 

Finally, Mr. Powell enters on the fascinating but most dan- 
gerous enterprise of the scientific classification of investments, 
that is, lays down certain rules by which the status of any 
security can be gauged. Such an attempt is almost doomed to 
failure when practically applied, and Mr. Powell’s produces at 
least one result which seems to justify mistrust of its ability to 
stand wind and weather. He puts Grand Trunk Pacific Branch 
Lines Company 4 per cent. bonds, guaranteed by the Province of 
Saskatchewan, into Class 1. Class 1 is the “gilt-edged” class, 
including Consols, and ranks before Class 2, “excellent,” includ- 
ing British Corporation stocks, and Class 3, “good,” including 
Home Railway debentures. I venture to think that few experi- 
enced stockbrokers would agree in putting the bonds mentioned 
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on a pinnacle above Glasgow Corporation stock and London and 


North Western debenture. 
HARTLEY WITHERS 


A Financial Chapter in the History of Bombay City. By D. E. 
WacHA. (Bombay: “Commercial” Press, 1910. Crown 
8vo. Pp. vi+ 224.) 


Mr. WacHa appears to have been peculiarly suitable for the 
task which he has accomplished in the treatise before us, as an 
eye-witness of the speculation, so to speak, from within and 
without, having been familiar with the proceedings and report of 
the late Sir Charles Jackson’s Commission which sat to inquire 
into the failure of the old Presidency Bank of Bombay, one of 
the results of the mania of 1864-5. As a young man he was at 
the time being specially trained in the Bank of Bombay, the 
period of his probation there and his subsequent engagement with 
two of the financial institutions of the time being contem- 
poraneous with the very middle of the speculation. Hence he had 
the opportunity of watching its course, and the circumstances 
from which it took its rise, throughout its history, and through 
the gradual development of its various features, and the careers of 
the men who took part in it and collapsed with it. Mr. Wacha 
was also, so to speak, in at the death, as “when the many 
ephemeral concerns which were floated by it collapsed, sweeping 
away in their turn many old and reputable banking and mercan- 
tile firms, and reducing thousands of families to insolvency and 
distress,” he was an assistant with Messrs. Brodie and Wilson, a 
firm of public accountants who officiated as liquidators to half a 
dozen financial institutions, and trustees of large bankrupt 
estates, including those of the two insolvents most prominent 
on account of their large liabilities, the late Mr. Byramji Hormusji 
Cama, and that Napoleon of finance, Mr. Premchund Roychund. 
Mr. Wacha himself became official liquidator of one of the 
financial corporations on the retirement of Mr. George Ramsay 
Wilson. This experience and knowledge proved very useful 
when Mr. Wacha came to indite a narrative originally contri- 
buted to the Advocate of India; of which the present brochure 
is a revised reprint, amplified by the introduction of some supple- 
mentary information. The facts cited are based on official and 
other authentic publications, and Mr. Wacha has been well 
advised to put it in this permanent form as a mémotre pour servir 
of real historic value. 
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The official year 1864-5 was the one characterised by the high 
fever of speculation in Bombay, and it took its rise from the 
American Civil War and the consequent Lancashire cotton 
famine, which led to immense profits in the cultivation of Indian 
cotton, resulting in the attraction of enormous imports of 
treasure, gold and silver, into Bombay, and the rapid advance 
of prices for surats, as Indian cotton was called in distinction 
from the American staple, shortly after the outbreak of the 
war. The great and sudden wealth thus produced, coupled with 
the want of legitimate means of investment, resulted in inflation. 
Companies were started in Bombay for a great variety of pur- 
poses in expectation of a great development which was antici- 
pated for Bombay, banks and financial associations, land re- 
clamation schemes, trading, cotton cleaning, pressing and spin- 
ning companies, hotel companies, livery stable companies, and 
companies for the manufacture of bricks and tiles. It must be 
remembered, too, that India was just recovering from the bloody 
years of the Mutiny, and that the East India Company had been 
succeeded by the Government of India (the British Government, 
with all its responsibilities and duties). There was, therefore, 
when the American War, with its immense effects on the leading 
trade of Lancashire, broke out, and the power of sudden weaith 
poured into Western India, no wonder that Bombay should be 
carried off its feet, and an outbreak of a reckless spirit of gambling 
speculation take possession of the community, speculation which, 
with the fall of Richmond and the end of the war, brought ruin 
and disgrace on many old and reputable citizens and firms. 

Few people can realise the extent to which old and experi- 
enced merchants felt confidence in the high prices to which cotton 
had been driven, and their absolute faith that nothing like the 
old prices—say a typical price, for instance, of 6d. for Middling 
Orleans, a standard grade of American—would ever be seen again ; 
a similar feeling to-day, as to the extremely low prices quoted a 
few years ago, has given rise to the almost wild fear out of 
which the British Cotton Growing Association has taken its 
rise during the last few years. For a time Lancashire had almost 
wholly to depend for its raw material on India, that is, on 
the Bombay Presidency. Surat cotton, which was sold in the 
Liverpool cotton market at 3d. to 5d., even with an exchange 
rate of 2s., or very near it, began to fetch 20d. to 24d. 
Surat or Dhollera descriptions, which had sold on the Bombay 
Cotton Green at 120 rupees to 180 rupees, rose to 600 
and even 700 rupees per candy. Indeed, at the very beginning 
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of 1865 there were feverish expectations that it was only a 
question of time when a rise of the price to 1,000 rupees would 
be quoted. Richmond fell at the end of March, 1865, and the 
maximum was no more heard of. 

A statement of the shares of the associations involved in the 
mania shows that from March, 1864, to March, 1865, the paid-up 
capital represented by the former amounted to thirty crores, and 
carried premia amounting to almost thirty-eight crores; that 
a sum actually invested amounting to thirty crores at one 
time was valued and expected to realise, and was marketable, at 
sixty-eight crores ; and most of these undertakings were hardly a 
year old, while the rest had barely enjoyed three to six months 
of life ; twenty-five banks, thirty-nine financial associations, seven 
land reclamation companies, and a number of other miscellaneous 
joint-stock concerns, included in the above, and existing in 
1864-5, almost immediately ceased to be. 

We are compelled by want of space to pass over our author’s 
graphical description of the careers and characters of the two 
leading speculators, Mr. Premchund Roychund and Mr. 
Pestonji Cursetji Shroff. We can only allude to one more topic, 
the ruin of the Old Bank of Bombay. It was a Government 
institution, but it was dominated by Mr. Roychund, who became 
director and obtained an extraordinary ascendancy over his mer- 
cantile colleagues and over the permanent officials of the bank. 
The fall of the Old Bank is one of the saddest incidents in this 


tragic ‘Financial Chapter.” 
F. J. FARADAY 


Elements of Indian Tazation. By LgonaRD ALSTON. 
(London : Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 115.) 


THE object of this little book of 115 pages is to explain the 
general principles on which Indian taxation is based, and by so 
doing to correct some of the misapprehensions to which the jour- 
nalistic critics of the Indian Government are liable. The com- 
parison made between the methods adopted by the English 
Treasury and the Government of India is instructive; the 
remarkable difference between the burden of public debt in the 
two countries being clearly brought out—the service of debt 
absorbs 23°4 per cent. of the revenue of the United Kingdom 
and but 1°7 per cent. of that of the Indian Government. The 
author might have heightened the effect of these comparisons if 
he had in all cases placed the figures for the two countries side 
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by side, instead of contenting himself with vague generalities, 
such, for instance, as ‘in the United Kingdom the amounts 
raised by local bodies are immense”; the precise figures (which 
are incidentally given elsewhere) would carry greater conviction. 
There is one parenthetical remark concerning the Indian debt 
which ought not to pass unchallenged. Mr. Alston says that the 
Gold Standard Reserve may be counted as an asset against the 
Ordinary Debt. This is an unsound and dangerous doctrine. 
The Gold Standard Reserve is what its name implies, a reserve 
for the redemption of a fiduciary currency, and it is no more an 
asset available for other purposes than the Paper Currency 
Reserve. The amount which should be held in the Gold Currency 
Reserve is a matter of opinion, because it is clearly impossible 
that the whole coinage (of rupees) against which it is held should 
be presented for exchange; but we have, in 1908-9, had actual 
experience that a very important fraction of the rupee currency 
might be presented for redemption, and the Gold Standard 
Reserve is hypothecated for that eventuality, and cannot be 
reckoned as part of the assets for the redemption of Ordinary 
Debt. 

Mr. Alston’s brief reference to the “Drain” is useful, and 
considering how much nonsense is spoken upon this subject it 
is a pity he could not find space for a rather fuller treatment of 
the question. Figures showing the actual excess of exports from 
the principal debtor countries would have been particularly useful 
here, because they would have shown that the so-called “drain ” 
from India is no isolated phenomenon, but a universal charac- 
teristic of countries which are developing their resources. The 
countries (Canada, Australia, and Japan) which Mr. Alston cites 
as parallel cases are not very happily chosen, for it is not literally 
true that Canada and Japan have shown on the average of the 
four years chosen an excess of exports over imports; they are, 
of course, debtor countries, and have, like India, to make 
remittances to pay their foreign creditors; but in recent years 
they have been borrowing so freely in Europe that their normal 
excess of exports is masked by their loan operations. If a second 
edition of this book is found necessary, a separate chapter might 
with advantage be devoted to this single question of the drain, 
and the practice of other countries set forth in statistical form. 
Mr. Paish’s recent paper at the Royal Statistical Society 
(December 20th, 1910) contained valuable material which might 
with great benefit be made accessible to students of Indian 
finance. THEODORE MORISON 
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An Example of Communal Currency: the Facts about the 
Guernsey Market House. Compiled from original docu- 
ments by J. THEODORE Harris, B.A., with a Preface by 
Sidney Webb. (London: P. 8. King and Son, 1911. Pp. xiv 
+ 62.) 


Money and Credit Instruments in their Relation to General 
Prices. (Second edition.) By Epwin WaLTER KEMMERER. 
(New York : Henry Holt and Co., 1909. Pp. xi+160.) 


Legal Tender Essays. By James C. SmitH. (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., 1910. Pp. xv+285.) 


WHEN, some dozen years or more ago, the monetary con- 
troversy which had raged between bimetallists and monometallists 
seemed, for immediate practical purposes at any rate, to be decided 
by the general tendency, whether for good or for ill, of the 
business nations of the world to adopt some variety of monetary 
system based upon the recognition of a single gold standard, the 
congratulations of the one party and the apprehensions of the 
other may have mingled with some amount of satisfaction felt 
by the detached observer that a popular discussion at once so 
heated and so difficult should be, as he may have imagined, 
finally determined. But such a consolatory view was superficial. 
For, so long as money is in use, monetary questions will not 
cease to be raised and to be considered. 

At the present moment, indeed, the notable increase which 
has occurred, and is still proceeding, in the supplies of the yellow 
metal, is beginning to attract the notice that it assuredly 
deserves. The dim suspicion that something is taking place 
which can exert an appreciable disturbing influence on the 
economic relations of countries, classes, and individuals to one 
another, and will perforce enter as a factor to be recognised and 
gauged in the settlement of contemporary debates, like that 
between Free Traders and Tariff Reformers, is assuming more 
palpable shape and more definite substance. The attention of 
the trained expert, and of the amateurish public, cannot fail to 
be aroused by this fresh monetary episode; and already, by the 
skilled hands of Professor Ashley, the topic has been opportunely 
introduced to the readers of a cheap daily newspaper. 

Nor could, in fact, any careful or intelligent observer of the 
older controversy on the monetary standard doubt that it had 
left its mark, as every discussion stimulated by the potent motive 
of popular mterest will inevitably do, on the exposition of 
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monetary theory and on the inquiry into monetary history. He 
must also have felt assured that, if the particular issue raised 
between bimetallists and monometallists were conclusively 
decided, the possibility of some practical improvement of 
monetary machinery was not thereby finally dismissed. from 
cooler subsequent consideration. Since that time, indeed, the 
experiment, so variously judged, of the Government of India, 
and the curiously obstinate unwillingness of the inhabitants of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire to favour the use of a metallic 
currency in place of paper, have supplied some noteworthy 
instances, which have not yet, perhaps, been brought into full 
harmony with the traditional reasonings of the established text- 
books that have hitherto been contained in the sections occupied 
with money and its forms and functions. 

These introductory remarks will serve to emphasise the main 
moral we would draw from our study of the three books men- 
tioned at the beginning of this notice. They deal respectively 
with various particular aspects of the general subject ; and each of 
the three standpoints has its own continuing importance. To take 
the last first. Mr. Smith is an ardent foe of gold monometallism ; 
and he evidently does not entertain for one moment the disabling 
view that the discussion of the subject has been ended, and that 
the victory over bimetallism, won apparently in 1871 and the 
succeeding years, cannot now be successfully impugned. Like 
many doughty combatants in other fields of controversial strife, 
he believes in striking hard and in striking constantly at his 
enemy ; and readers who sympathise with some of his contentions 
may yet feel that he is possessed, or, to use an ugly word which 
has passed into common use, “obsessed” by one idea alone, 
continually repeated in varying shape from the beginning to the 
conclusion of his book. It finds its way into his preface; it 
meets us again in most of his numerous appendices. 

Our author, we gather, is on the whole a critic of the position 
taken and the arguments propounded by “convinced” Free 
Traders; and he would apparently welcome, and would even 
recommend, some modification in the direction of an enlargement 
of the present English issue of paper substitutes for metallic 
money. But the single theme, to which he always reverts, is the 
folly and the mischief of gold monometallism ; and to its insidious 
influence alone he would, unless we mistake his aim, and misread 
the expression of his dominating impulse in the successive 
chapters of his book, ascribe the menace offered in the modern 
world to the interests of labour and the general public by the 
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appearance and development of Trusts. It is clear from his 
emphatic language that he does not think that the increasing 
supplies of gold which now are being furnished from the mines 
will suffice to reverse, or to compensate for, the appreciation that 
the adoption of the single standard has produced; and he main- 
tains, with justice, that if depreciation is now probable, it means 
in its turn a regrettable departure from the even scales of justice 
in business transactions. 

For he does not consider that the “double standard,” as 
generally defined and advocated by bimetallists, would be com- 
pletely satisfactory, although it would constitute an amelioration 
of the present condition of affairs, and might remove the diffi- 
culties attending trading intercourse between so much of the 
East as would still be silver-using and the gold-using West. 
What is really needed, as he contends, and what he himself 
understands by a “double standard,” is a system resembling the 
practice of the Tithe Commutation Act, and more fully embodied 
in the Tabular Standard sketched by Jevons. 

We cannot dismiss the suspicion that Mr. Smith is borne 
away by his zeal as an impetuous advocate into a region of debate 
where calm reflection on the difficulties of such an unfamiliar and 
elaborate system of adjusting monetary dealings becomes 
impossible. We are sure that ease of reckoning and rapidity of 
settlement will still for a very long period to come outweigh with 
the plain man the inequity occasioned by movements up and 
down in the value of the precious metal or metals—of which 
indeed it is probable that he is not sensible unless he institutes 
inquiry. But, nevertheless, such vigorous one-sided advocacy 
as that advanced in these Legal Tender Essays does fulfil the 
opportune purpose of reminding us that, if we set aside as finally 
impracticable international bimetallism, it does not follow by any 
means that all improvement in the direction of increased stability 
of the monetary standard becomes wholly impossible. 

Nevertheless, to many readers of the three books we are 
noticing, it will be, we think, some sensible relief to turn from the 
impassioned rhetoric of Mr. Smith to the calm, judicial, and very 
valuable scientific investigation made by Professor Kemmerer into 
what is known as the “quantitative theory of money.” We are 
sometimes disposed to envy the activity shown on the other side 
of the Atlantic in the number of economic “studies” published 
under the auspices of the Political Science Faculties of the various 
Universities. Dr. Kemmerer’s monograph is among the most 
favourable examples of this admirable practice. It has deservedly 
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attained within a single year to a second edition, for it is an 
useful and enduring contribution to the illumination of a 
complex and difficult problem. Its appearance at the present 
juncture is also very opportune, for in the absence of a double 
standard, whether as understood by Mr. Smith or as generally 
explained and recommended by bimetallists, the possible effects 
and the probable consequences of large additions to the output 
of gold are evidently a subject of immediate practical importance ; 
and the examination of the theory which our author conducts, 
together with the statistical verification of his reasoning which 
he attempts, would command the close attention of the student, 
whatever were the monetary system or systems in actual use by 
the chief nations of the world. 

His essay is, we venture to pronounce, excellent alike in 
conception and in execution. It is not, indeed, always easy 
reading ; and it will probably be of more sustaining interest to 
those who possess some previous knowledge of the subject than 
to the tyro coming for the first time to the question. But the 
order of treatment followed has been chosen with discretion, 
beginning with a simplified hypothesis and adding in succession 
fresh complexities ; and the method of exposition is throughout 
lucid and direct. No one, we believe, can read this full and fair 
re-statement of the “quantitative theory of money” without 
reaching the conclusion that, properly understood and duly 
qualified, that theory cannot be denied. Through the medium 
of credit, even as developed in the modern business world, the 
variations in the output from the mines must be allowed to exert 
an appreciable influence on general prices. It is because the 
limiting condition of c@teris paribus has not been realised that 
misunderstanding has arisen, and Professor Kemmerer’s study 
will help to prevent such misinterpretations in the future. 

The statistical confirmation of his reasoning, which he 
appends, is full of interest and instruction to the monetary 
student, who will appreciate at once the serious nature of the 
obstacles confronting the searcher for trustworthy figures on 
such matters as the number of cheques in use or the rapidity 
of monetary circulation—both of which are essential factors of 
the problem—and the pains and skill brought by our author to 
the satisfactory resolution of the puzzle. Here, again, the broad 
conclusion is, we think, firmly established; and, judicially and 
judiciously interpreted, the “quantitative theory” of money has 
been verified by fact. 

Mr. Harris’s historical sketch is one of the series of publications 
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by writers connected with the London School of Economics and 
Political Science which has done something to redeem that reproach 
of the deficiency of English Universities contrasted with American 
activity in the matter, to which we have alluded in our comments 
on Dr. Kemmerer’s essay. It is introduced by a preface from 
Mr. Sidney Webb which is characteristic, if we may be allowed 
to say so, at once for the readiness with which he blames 
economists for neglect of this particular episode of economic 
history, and for the levity with which he seems to contemplate 
the ultimate assumption by the State of the “whole business of 
banking.” Mr. Harris, nevertheless, as he remarks, has _per- 
formed a valuable work in going to Guernsey “to dig up, out 
of the official records, the incident,” of which he furnishes an 
interesting narration “as it actually occurred.” “ Unfortun- 
ately,” as both Mr. Webb and Mr. Harris observe, the story ends 
at an important juncture. For the reason why the experiment 
of communal currency was checked is left obscure; and we do 
not know exactly what effects it actually produced. Still, the 
tale was worth telling, so far as it was possible, and Mr. Harris 
has compressed into the brief compass of some sixty pages a 
graphic account drawn from original authorities. 

Those familiar with the systematic descriptions of money 
given in the older general text-books, and in special treatises 
devoted to this single subject, will not, perhaps, be so astonished 
that it was found possible by the regulated use of a paper currency 
to secure with more ease and less friction than would otherwise 
have been feasible the means of- erecting the Guernsey Market 
House and of carrying out other similar works of public utility 
in the island. For the raising of a forced loan by the issue 
of bank-notes is an expedient not entirely unfamiliar to 
writers or to readers of monetary histories. They may even, 
perhaps, in spite of the undoubted success achieved for a time 
by the Guernsey Communal Currency, regard with some timidity 
or trepidation the “experimenting” which, as we learn from an 
advertisement contained in this book, is being essayed to-day by 
the Co-operative Brotherhood Trust in “Co-operative Currency.” 
For, as Mr. Webb himself admits, experiments in currency are 
somewhat ticklish ventures, and recorded history is more con- 
spicuous for failures than successes in this matter. They will 
none the less turn to Mr. Harris’s pages with lively interest, 
and lay down his little book with real gratitude. For they will 
feel that the Guernsey episode from 1815 to 1837 amply merited 
a niche of its own in monetary records. L. L. Price 
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Stocks and Shares. By Harttey WirTHEers. Smith Elder. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. HARTLEY WITHERS is the city editor of the Morning Post. 
He was formerly city editor of the Times. In both capacities he 
has offered his public ample proofs of his adherence to the younger 
school of city journalism, which is not content merely to record 
the rise and fall of prices, and to print more or less perfunctory 
reasons for the movements, but insists upon adding critical 
analysis and incisive discussion. At the same time there are 
necessary limitations to the amount of strictly personal opinion 
which a city editor can incorporate in his daily article. He must 
not be inconsistent with the general policy of the newspaper, 
for instance. When, however, he writes a book in his own name, 
he is able to be more free in his confidences. The result is that 
in “Stocks and Shares” the public is presented with the mature 
reflections and opinions of one of the most capable financial 
advisers which it now possesses. Even those who are themselves 
immersed in the whirl of city business will find that Mr, Withers’ 
book strikes a note of profundity and intimacy which is as novel 
as it is welcome. Whatever Mr. Withers says comes from a 
knowledge and conviction which are the results of long experience 
and careful thought, so that really, unless his reader is very 
experienced indeed, he will constantly find opening before him 
some new aspect of an old topic or some hitherto obscure fact 
or principle of practical finance. This is especially the case when 
Mr. Withers is discussing the mysteries of the Balance Sheet, 
a subject with which the ordinary member of the investing public 
is almost totally unacquainted. Nothing more lucid or more 
conclusive has ever come under my notice in the course of many 
years’ study and observation of financial criticism and city happen- 
ings. Perhaps it is permissible to add that the lucidity of the 
exposition is considerably enhanced by the fact that the author 
is a scholar of no mean attainments, who lightens up his writing 
by allusions which carry the reader far from the occasionally arid 
fields of finance. The scholarship which is obvious on every page, 
the profound intimacy with the subject that can be detected in 
every paragraph, and the happy allusiveness which illuminates 
even the most abstruse of topics, are the three outstanding charac- 
teristics of a book which is among the most remarkable of recent 
contributions to the literature of finance. As there is springing 
up, with almost startling rapidity, a new financial public, eager 
for information with regard to the mysteries of the realm which it 
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is ambitious to enter, Mr. Withers has his readers ready and 
expectant. Not one of them will rise from the perusal of the 
book without a sensible addition to his equipment as an investor, 
and as an observer of the multitudinous phenomena which city 
life presents. 

Exuis T. PowELb 


The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish 
Joint-Stock Companies to 1720. By W. R. Scorrv, Litt.D., 
&c. (Cambridge: University Press, 1910. Vol. 2. Pp. 
x +504.) 


Dr. Scorr’s great work is eventually to consist of three 
volumes, and the appearance of the second and third—which is 
to follow shortly—before the first is to be explained by technical 
reasons connected with cross-references from the latter to the 
former. ‘The first volume will record the general development 
of the joint-stock system in Great Britain and Ireland, at the 
same time bringing it into relation with the chief social, political, 
industrial, and commercial tendencies which influenced it.” 
The present volume contains a detailed examination of the indi- 
vidual companies for foreign trade, fishing and mining; Vol. III. 
is to deal with “water supply, postal, street-lighting, manufac- 
turing, banking, finance and insurance companies.” In a sense, 
therefore, the volume before us is the first part of a gigantic 
appendix, which, however, is not merely an appendix, for besides 
giving data upon which the general.conclusions are to be based, it 
deals with those circumstances affecting the fortunes of joint- 
stock enterprise which were peculiar to particular trades and 
industries and will not come up again for consideration in 
Vol. I. We have in this instalment a series of condensed 
monographs on some forty or fifty large companies and a number 
of small or imperfectly developed concerns and enterprises, 
varying in length from the hundred pages of the Kast India 
Company to the single page of the Company for the Sucking- 
Worm Engines of Mr. John Loftingh, merchant, of Bow Church 
Yard, Cheapside (1689). 

It would be hard to over-praise the research that lies 
behind these monographs. Manuscript and printed sources of the 
most diverse kind have been brought under contribution, with 
the result that there is no company, obscure or famous, whose 
history is not markedly clearer, above all richer in quantitative 
detail, as the result of Dr. Scott’s work. His claim that he has 
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been able in a number of cases to reach “conclusions as precise 
as those obtainable about a modern company in the Official 
Intelligence or the Stock Exchange Year-Book ” is fully justified. 
In the case of the greater companies there is, of course, no 
attempt to tell the full story of their doings, but the financial 
machinery upon which their action depended is examined to the 
last bolt. Comparisons with previous work in this field are not 
easy, for so little work has been done; but where comparison is 
possible it is all to Dr. Scott’s advantage. His six pages on 
the Levant company, for example, are distinctly better “docu- 
mented” and more decisive than the corresponding section of 
Dr. Epstein’s recent and valuable essay. The very appearance 
of what has usually been regarded as a regulated company in 
this volume is the result of Dr. Scott’s satisfactory proof (p. 84) 
that in its early and obscure days, before 1600, it worked on a 
joint stock. This, coupled with proof of the fairly permanent 
joint stocks of other “Marian” or Elizabethan enterprises, such 
as the Russia Company, the Mines Royal and the Mineral and 
Battery Works, leads up to the warning (p. 97) not to treat the 
terminable stocks of the young East India Company as a neat 
transitional type, such as the teacher and systematiser love, from 
the regulated to the joint-stock form. 

The author will draw his own conclusions in due time, but 
a reviewer may call attention to some general results that seem 
of particular interest. The seventeenth, and even the sixteenth, 
century shows many of the familiar features and all the possible 
abuses of later joint-stock enterprise. The £100 share, as the 
normal unit, is as old as Frobisher’s second voyage in 1577 
(p. 77), though many other units were subsequently employed. 
Issue of bonds at a discount goes back at least to the early days 
of the Restoration (p. 18), and before 1700 the Royal Africa 
Company was paying dividends as an “encouragement” to sub- 
scribers out of moneys raised on bond (pp. 23-4). The last years 
of the seventeenth century, as was already known, contain various 
striking cases of stock-watering—the Africa Company, the East 
India Company, the Hudson’s Bay. A little later come charit- 
able subscriptions intended to popularise a doubtful concern, and 
puffing verses written by a Fellow of an ancient (Oxford) College 
(p. 448). The first case of “tickets sent through the post to 
promote subscriptions” is in 1682 (p. 143). Foreign investment 
in the shares of English companies goes back at least to 1564, 
when shares in the Mines Royal were disposed of abroad by the 
German concessionaires (p. 385), and the seventeenth century 
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affords various instances of appeals to the financiers of Amsterdam 
and Hamburg, culminating in those of the Darien Company, 
which were wrecked by English diplomacy (p. 216). 

But if the forms of early joint-stock enterprise are in many 
ways modern enough, one sees throughout the narrative a blind 
feeling after now familiar principles and practices without which 
the companies could never gain stability. The shareholder has 
an invincible reluctance to pay his calls (e.g. p. 365) ; promising 
enterprises are ruined by his reluctance to wait for his gains 
(p. 249); the need for reserve funds is never recognised in early 
days (p. 64), and it is not until 1661-2 that the East India 
Company adopts the dividend from profits earned instead of 
the “‘ divisions’ without distinction of capital and income as 
had been the case in the past” (pp. 131-2). Upwards of a 
hundred and fifty years of experiment were needed to bring the 
joint-stock company method and habit to that very modest level 
of perfection which we find at the time of the Great Bubble. 
When Dr. Scott has done all will be known that ever need be 
known about this age of experiment. It is an age picturesque as 
well as important. Even its financial terminology has a fresh, 
attractive ring—“the remains,” for undivided profits, better than 
the Bank of England’s “rest,” “desperate debts” and “thicker 
dividends,” than which no more vigorous terms could be 
desired. 

Masses of incidental information as to sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century commerce and industry support the analysis of 
joint-stock organisation and finance.. Once or twice some recent 
source of information seems to have been overlooked, but such 
things are very rare. Dr. Levy’s study of seventeenth century 
monopolies probably arrived too late, and in any case, Dr. Scott 
controls a far wider field of original material than Dr. Levy. The 
same could perhaps not be said for Dr. Lewis’s book on the 
Stannaries (1908), his article on Cornish tin mining in the 
Victoria County History (1906), and the mining articles in the 
Cumberland and Derbyshire volumes. Any such slight omissions, 
however, are amply compensated by such valuable studies in 
colonising and commerce as that of the Virginia and Somers 
Islands Companies, or such industrial studies as that of the 
Mineral and Battery Works. To the latter the present reviewer 
is specially indebted for full information on a subject of which he 
recently professed ignorance when reviewing for this Journal— 
namely, the manufacture, trade, and smuggling of wool-cards 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
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The plan and execution of the book make it difficult reading. 
We pass from company to company, on the average, every few 
pages, and nothing is done to ease the transition. The sections 
seldom end; they just stop. This strengthens the impression 
that one is reading a great appendix. Moreover, the plan adopted 
renders it necessary to tell in outline, let us say, the story of some 
glorious colonial enterprise in order to bring out the characteristics 
of its finance. Where finance bulks large in the story we get 
really fascinating studies, as in the case of the squabbles among 
the shareholders of the Somers Islands Company under Charles I. 
(pp. 266-90), in which the Ferrar family of Little Gidding fame 
—though not Nicholas Ferrar, senior, himself—play a rather 
shabby part. But sometimes the résumé is of necessity rather 
dreary, and the treatment—for thoroughness sake, no doubt— 
verges on the pedantic. Need Gilbert have been introduced as 
“Humphrey Gilbert, or Gylberte,” with the footnote, “He was 
afterwards knighted”? And need we have had a reference to The 
History of Newfoundland, by Lewis Amadeus Anspach, for the 
fact that from Gilbert’s voyage only one ship came home? The 
style is not always absolutely perspicuous, and every page is 
cumbered at the head with symbols such as Div. II. § 3 ¢ (i.). 
They refer to the divisions, sections, sub-sections, and sub-sub- 
sections into which the book is split; but their presence on the 
page seems superfluous, as the sections are so many that no one 
could possibly remember each by its hieroglyphic. Paged, if 
necessary descriptive, cross-references would always be needed— 
are, indeed, always used. The matter had to be subdivided, but 
these symbolic descriptions of the subdivisions are but an annoy- 
ance: they have a ponderous show of utility without the sub- 
stance. 

Such criticism of form may be counted ungracious. It would 
not have been put forward had not the defects—or seeming defects 
—criticised made this notable book relatively indigestible to a 
fairly disciplined digestion. Every historical economist, within 
and without the United Kingdom, will have to. assimilate Dr. 
Scott’s researches. Perhaps it is selfish to regret that one who 
has provided so much and such nourishing food—with a promise 


of plenty more—has not done more to help the assimilation. 
J. H. CLAPHAM 
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A Practical Handbook upon Agricultural Tenancies. By CHARLES 
EDWARD Curtis, F.S.I., and Ropert ABERCROMBY GORDON, 
M.A., L.L.M. 8vo. (London: Crosby Lockwood and Son, 
1910. Pp. xii. +328.) 

TxHIs book is described as intended “for the use of landlords, 
their agents and tenants,” and, as the preface says, its. object is 
to place in their hands a “clear and concise statement of facts 
attending agricultural leases and agreements.” For that purpose 
it is, we think, well designed. The arrangement of the material 
is suitable, the information given is clear and precise, and the 
book should prove easy of reference and useful for consultation. 
The inclusion in its contents of the text of the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts (English and Scottish) of 1908 and of the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Acts, 1908, will serve to remind the 
economist, who may be tempted to look into these pages, of the 
marked attention recently given by the British legislature to agri- 
culture, and to direct his own notice to the possibility that in this 
as in other countries it may be thought desirable by distinct 
encouragement of rural activity to find some counteraction to the 
wear and tear of national life incident, as it is held, to industrial 
occupation in manufacturing cities. He may, however, feel that, 
if such legislation excite extravagant hopes, it is destined to be 
followed by corresponding disappointment, and that our existing 
agricultural system of landlord and tenant, with all its alleged 
defects, needs judicious rather than rough or drastic handling 


for adaptation to the needs of the present day. 
; L. L. PRIcE 


La Crise et l’Evolution de l’Agriculture en Angleterre de 1875 
a@ nos jours. Par PIERRE BESSE. 


IN this treatise Dr. Besse has set himself the problem of ascer- 
taining what special aspect the agricultural crisis dating from 1875 
—a general phenomenon—has assumed in a Free Trade country. 
He argues that the agricultural prosperity of this country in the 
thirty years previous to this date was in no way an outcome of 
the era of commercial freedom : it merely coincided with it. The 
rise in prices during this time was a general fact over Europe, 
and therefore was not due to local circumstances, but to general 
causes. These causes he enumerates as the lowering of the 
relative value of money; the increase of population before the 
development of new countries and before the improvement in ship- 
ping, our home markets being thus naturally protected ; and the 
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fact that England was enjoying internal peace during the time of 
the Continental wars. 

He divides his inquiries into three heads. Under the first he 
investigates the causes of the crisis, viz. : the lowering of prices 
and the rise in wages. After 1875 the prices of agricultural 
produce decline while wages steadily rise ; the crisis is due to the 
rupture of the equilibrium between the cost of production and 
the price of sale. 

Under his second heading he shows how this state of affairs 
has been met in England 

(1) by concentrating on products which maintain their price, 
such as dairy and poultry and stock-raising, rather than on 
cultivation proper ; 

(2) by reducing expenses, especially of wages, by the perfect- 
ing of machinery ; 

(3) by the organisation of sale by co-operative methods. 

He shows how the first two of these methods are now firmly 
established and form part of the recognised procedure, whereas 
the third is at the moment still struggling to emerge, and is only 
in the first stages. 

As regards results, discussed under a third heading, he 
considers that the crisis has been averted, and that it has for 
the present merely entailed a change of method. But one 
nutcome of the change has been the substitution of a purely 
territorial aristocracy by an aristocracy of commerce and industry, 
who acquire large estates to ensure their political and social 
position. Of the three classes interested in the land, original 
landowners and tenant farmers have succumbed altogether or 
suffered severely ; the agricultural labourer alone has benefited, 
for what he has lost by the substitution of machinery for his 
labour and by the change from cultivation to grass land farming, 
he has more than gained by the higher wages he receives and 
by the cheapening of his food. 

As regards production, the market conditions and the rise 
of wages have forced agriculturists to change their ways; but, 
Dr. Besse asks, has this led to a more complete or more produc- 
tive use of the forces of Nature? In all Continental countries, 
although the cultivated area may have slightly diminished, the 
amount of grain harvested has increased and a larger head of 
stock is being raised. The reverse of this has happened in 
England. For a time the amount of stock raised compensated 
slightly for the decrease in corn, although this fact in itself 
Dr. Besse looks upon as a sign of retrogression. But during the 
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last thirty years this item also has been steadily decreasing; so 
that in spite of our progress in technical methods, of the clever- 
ness with which agriculturists have adapted themselves, and of 
the increase in our population, the gross amount of food raised 
in England is less, whereas on the Continent the figures are 
increasing. ‘The British population makes less and less of its 
natural resources, and presents to the foreigner the astonishing 
spectacle of a great waste of the productive forces of Nature. 
England cannot feed herself; that is what Dr. Besse looks upon 
as the net practical result of the agricultural crisis. With smaller 
crops per acre France does, and supplies two-fifths of her popula- 
tion with work. England feeds one-third and finds work on 
the soil for one-fifth. The most important outcome of the agricul- 
tural crisis is, then, the answer to the two questions : What will 
happen in time of war? And, arising out of this, has the time 
come for England to return to Protection? 

Dr. Besse wisely concludes by saying that the discussion of 
these questions would require another volume, and he leaves us 
there. He acknowledges that the general prosperity of the country 
has increased under Free Trade, and does not go further than to 
affirm that the evolution which has transformed England has 
happened to the detriment of her agriculture; that, in spite of 
technical progress, agriculture has neither contributed to, nor 
participated in, the prosperity of the country, and that “our 
neighbours” have no reason to show an unmixed joy in their 
present state. 

It is difficult to offer any criticism on a work of this 
nature without entering into a purely fiscal argument. Dr. 
Besse presents a large number of facts and statistics in a very 
lucid manner, and binds them all logically into a philosophical 
treatise. But the facts are drawn to a great extent from Board 
of Trade Blue Books and the Report of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Tariff Commission. He regards the crisis as a 
question of price, including the price of hand labour. He ignores, 
for instance, the part played by such questions as the history of 
land tenure in England; and, when alluding to the enclosure of 
commons, he regards it entirely from the point of view of its 
benefit in increasing the actual return from the soil, and does not 
take into account the tremendous effect it had in turning peasant 
proprietors into wage earners. 

England, from his point of view, is especially vulnerable 
where the question of prices come in. It is the country par 
excellence of large farming, and the success it has achieved 
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he puts down largely to the fact that two different classes of the 
community have combined, to their mutual advantage, to make 
the best of the land; the landowners contributing capital and the 
working classes their labour. In France the farmer has to supply 
both these items—the land suffers from want of capital. On the 
other hand, comparing the French peasant with the English 
farmer, he says: “Il ne présente pas le flanc 4 la crise,” for he 
grows not for markets, but for home consumption, and has not 
to find cash for wages. Money, in fact, does not play such a 
large part in his existence. 

The book has an interest in the side-lights it throws on the 
way we are viewed by our neighbours. They notice how our 
advance in agriculture has been entirely due to private enterprise, 
and how little the State has done in the way of encouragement 
and instruction. 

As we turn the last page we are left with the uncomfortable 
feeling that we have ingeniously diverted an immediate crisis, 
but that we are paying dearly for our methods, and are occupying 


an unenviable position in the eyes of our neighbours. 
Louisa WILKINS 


Six COBDEN CLUB PAMPHLETS. 


Tariff Reform as a Method of Raising Revenue. By Tue Ricut 
Hon. A. URE, M.P. 

The Revolt of Protectionists in the United States against their 
Tariff. By FRANKLIN PIERCE. 

The Problem of Unemployment in Germany. By Dr. Orro 
Most. 

The Policy of Dear Food: Prices of Provisions in England and 
Germany. By Dr. Cart VON TysZKA, 

The Effect of Protection on the Standard of Living in Germany. 

The Influence of Protection on Agriculture in Germany. 
(London : Cassell and Co., 1910.) 


Mr. Ure’s pamphlet is a criticism of Mr. Balfour’s Birming- 
ham speech of November, 1907. Much of what he says upon 
the proposals then made by Mr. Balfour with regard to broaden- 
ing the basis of taxation is very good. It has all been said before 
many times, but there is perhaps very little new left to be said 
on the question of Tariff Reform as a method of raising revenue. 
The pamphlet is by no means a detailed examination of the 
question, and it deals too much in generalities to be of any 


great value. 
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Mr. Franklin Pierce’s pamphlet is a vigorously written 
account of the way in which the Aldrich Tariff was hurried 
through the United States Congress. The picture he gives of 
American political methods is anything but pleasing. The 
pamphlet also contains some account of the insurgent movement. 
The author does not appear to be very sanguine as to its success: 
“we shall never,” he says, “accomplish lasting advances until 
the great body of our intelligent citizens are willing to forego 
money-making long enough to aid in developing the habit among 
our people of non-partisan and intelligent discussion of economic 
questions.” However, “in the West the people are thinking, 
and what is more, they are acting.” 

Dr. Most’s pamphlet appeared originally as an article in 
The English Review. It deals with the difficulty of obtaining 
unemployment statistics, and after describing some of the 
methods made use of in Germany for procuring them, the author 
remarks that a great deal has been obtained “so far as quantity 
is concerned, very little indeed from the point of view of quality.” 
Unemployment statistics in Germany, he says, are “tolerably 
bad,” and none at all relating to the whole Empire have been 
published since 1895. But since that date censuses of unemploy- 
ment have been taken in numerous German towns. After com- 
paring the results of these censuses in eighteen large towns with 
the unemployment statistics of 1895, for the whole Empire, the 
conclusion is reached that about 4 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion suffered directly from unemployment in the autumn of 1908. 
This figure includes the families of the unemployed—taking three 
to a family, but it relates only to those whose unemployment is 
due to lack of work from economic causes. This conclusion is 
cautiously stated, and the author is well aware that the data on 
which it is based are in many respects incomplete. The pamphlet 
is a useful short record of the work which has been accomplished 
in Germany in the collection of statistics of unemployment, and 
it contains some valuable hints with regard to the way in which 
such work both should and should not be done. 

The three remaining pamphlets all deal with the effects of 
Protection in Germany. That by Dr. von Tyszka contains three 
articles which originally appeared in the Westminster Gazette. 
Their object is to give a statistical proof of the proposition that 
protective duties on wheat, cattle, &c., raise the price of food. 
This the author does by means of a comparison of prices in 
England and Germany. With regard to the effect of Protection 
on the price of wheat, e.g. be points out that “while England 
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was a. Protectionist and Prussia a Free Trade State in the 
necessaries of life, the prices of wheat were higher in England 
than in Berlin,” and that during the time when “both countries 
imposed no duties on the necessaries of life, or, only in Prussia, a 
very small duty, the prices of wheat in England were somewhat, 
but not for long, higher than in Berlin. But from the moment 
that Germany adopted Protection in these articles the price of 
wheat immediately began to rise in a proportion far greater than 
that in England.” The pamphlet also deals with the falling-off 
in the consumption of various kinds of food in Germany, owing 
to the high prices which are the result of protective duties. 

According to the anonymous pamphlet on the effect of Protec- 
tion on the standard of living in Germany, industry, commerce, 
and national wealth in that country have greatly increased. 
Trade Unions have grown in numbers and strength between 1891 
and 1909, and have succeeded in raising wages, shortening hours 
of labour, and in improving the conditions of labour generally. 
“But there has been still another factor whose action they had 
to neutralise, and that is Protection.” Has the rise in wages 
been sufficient to compensate the working classes for the higher 
prices of many of the necessaries of life, due to the Tariff? This 
is the question which the pamphlet attempts to answer. The 
reply given is, as might be expected, in the negative. A good 
deal of evidence in support of this view is adduced, and the author 
has put his case well. 

The other anonymous pamphlet is on the influence of Protec- 
tion on agriculture in Germany. It deals with the effects of the 
German agrarian Tariff, which came into force in 1906. If the 
author’s facts are correct, which there seems no reason to doubt, 
the Tariff has led to exactly the results which Free Traders would 
have anticipated. According to the author, the duties on corn 
have benefited only about 5 per cent. of the farmers in Germany, 
these being the largest proprietors—the so-called big peasants 
and the feudal landlords, the Junkers, as the remaining 95 per 
cent. either do not grow corn at all, or grow it only for their 
own consumption. The advantages of the high prices of meat and 
dairy produce, the results of the duties, have been nullified by 
the increased cost of fodder, while the native race of cattle is 
being left unimproved, owing to the heavy duty on imported 
horned cattle, which makes it almost impossible to import foreign 
varieties for breeding purposes. As a consumer, the farmer has 
to pay enhanced prices for everything he uses in his life and 
work. Rents have risen, the class of independent farmers has 
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diminished, and there has been an “enormous increase” in the 
number of women working in agriculture for wages. This 
last fact is, as the author says, most remarkable. He thinks 
it shows “that there is no longer any room in German agricul- 
ture for the small man, working either as an independent farmer 
or even as a labourer. He drifts into towns, leaving the women 
to take his place. Protection, which has promised so many 
blessings to the small farmer and the labourer, has tremendously 
increased the process of rural depopulation so far as the men— 
younger sons of the small farmer for the most part—are con- 
cerned.” “Those in our own countryside,” says the writer, “who 
are inclined to listen to the specious promises of the Tariff 
Reformers on the subject of agricultural revival through peasant 
proprietorship, would do well to think twice, and three times, 
before they give them a favourable reply.” The pamphlet cer- 
tainly seems to justify the forebodings of English Free Traders 
with regard to the probable effects of the duties which Tariff 
Reformers propose to levy on imported agricultural products. 
Henry 8. FuRNISS 


Economic Prejudices. By Yves Guyot. ‘Translated by FRED 
ROTHWELL. (Social Science Series.) (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., 1910. Pp. x+166. 2s. 6d.) 


THE greater part of this book is written in the form of 
dialogues, in which “economic science is championed by M. 
Faubert. As the name implies... he is the mop, or swab 
a sailor uses, when washing down and cleaning a ship’s deck”’ 
(p. vii.). He is, to say the least, a somewhat old-fashioned 
economist. He takes a decidedly optimistic view of existing 
economic conditions, and is very much the sort of man that 
some of the members of the orthodox school of economists were 
supposed to be by unfriendly critics. He is irritatingly cock- 
sure and aggressively dogmatic, while his antagonists in the 
various discussions are mere puppets of straw, who appear to be 
quite incapable of defending their position, even when they 
are given a chance of doing so, which is not very often. The 
dialogue form has been adopted, the author says, “as being the 
quickest method of setting affirmations and objections over 
against each other. In the language of fencing, this is the 
“sive and take method” (p. vii.). Our principal objection to 
the book is that there is not enough “give and take” about it. 
M. Faubert, naturally, always has the last word, but it is 
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unfortunately by no means the last word that can be said upon 
most of the subjects discussed. The arguments are much too 
one-sided, and we never feel that M. Faubert’s antagonists are 
allowed to state their case to the best possible advantage. 

Many popular fallacies, however, are cleverly refuted; such, 
€.g., a8 the notion that orthodox economy is bankrupt, and the 
idea that economic science may be true in theory, but false in 
practice. The criticism of the use made by Protectionists and 
Socialists of the law of supply and demand is good, and the 
excess of English imports is clearly, but rather heavily, 
explained by John Bull. 

The Colbertist puts the case for Protection so badly that 
_M. Faubert has very little difficulty in making it appear 
ridiculous. His opponent attempts little more than the mere 
statement of propositions like the following: Everything is too 
cheap: England is a Protectionist country, though she pretends 
to have adopted Free Trade : France ought to provide for herself : 
In international trade it is nations, not individuals, that exchange 
goods: and We must make the foreigner pay for a portion of 
our taxes. 

With the aspirations of the Socialists, M. Faubert has no 
sympathy at all, and he is quite uncompromising in his criticism 
of their proposals, which are, like those of the Protectionists, 
most feebly defended. The following is the whole of Chapter 
vii., of Book VII., entitled, ‘“‘The Workman should own the 
Instruments of his Trade” (p. 143). We quote it as an example 
of the author’s method. 


Tue Sociauist. Evidently, since the workman does not own 
his tools, it is our object to put down the whole of the 
capitalistic system. 

M. Fausert. Do you think that the Lyons silk-weaver, in 
spite of his skill, his long training and a perfect mastery of 
his trade, is as well paid as a workman who has nothing to do 
beyond attending to a turning or planing machine? 


Tue Socrauist. No. 
M. Favusert. Well, the Lyons silk-weaver is the possessor 


of his own loom. 


We cannot help thinking that a Socialist who knew his 
business would have a good deal more to say on this subject, 
and that he would not be likely to let the argument drop here. 

The objects and methods of Trade Unions also come under 
M. Faubert’s condemnation, but his criticism of these bodies is 
anything but convincing. For instance, Mr. Faubert is made to 
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point out that women’s wages have risen without the aid of 
strikes and Trade Unions faster than the wages of men in 
certain trades where these weapons have been employed. ‘This 
is supposed to prove that Trade Unions are not needed in order 
to induce masters to raise wages (pp. 117-9). Again, it is hardly 
fair to say that Mr. Henderson, the late Chairman of the Labour 
Party, “would like to encourage ” unemployment because he advo- 
cated shorter hours, the suppression of work on Saturdays, and 
the non-employment of youths before the age of eighteen (pp. 
95-6). In Book VI., chapter ii., entitled “Machinery lowers 
Wages,” M. Faubert dogmatically asserts that machinery raises 
wages. He makes scarcely any attempt to distinguish between 
its short-run and long-run effects, and altogether glosses over 
the fact that its introduction, while brmging permanent benefits 
to the community as a whole, may involve great hardships to 
individuals. 

Some well-known criticisms of the Socialists, and especially 
of the Marxians, are very clearly and concisely stated in Book 
VII., and the author, we think, does well to insist on the fact 
that critics of the existing order of things are too apt to lay 
stress on the distribution of wealth, to the neglect of produc- 
tion (Book IX., ch. i.). “The earth’s surface,” he says, “does 
not supply sufficient material to feed, clothe, and house decently 
the 1,600,000,000 inhabitants existing thereon. The problem to 
solve is: how are we to increase production?” The next state- 
ment, viz., that “this latter [the increase of production] alone 
will diminish privation and poverty” (p. 158), is, however, more 
open to question. 

Book VIII. of the volume is occupied with a discussion of 
taxation. Upon this subject M. Faubert’s views are almost 
entirely negative. Of course, he will have nothing to do with 
protective duties, nor does he like progressive taxation, and he 
objects to an income tax on the somewhat curious ground “that 
there is no fixed income; for if,” he says, “the capital that 
produces it varies in value, the income increases or diminishes 
accordingly. Income is nothing more than a slice of the capital” 
(p. 150). The taxation of the increment value of land is also 
abhorrent to him, and in a dialogue with Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Harold Cox, he re-states some of the arguments against the 
new Increment Value Duty of which we have lately heard so 
much. Mr. Harold Cox, by the way, is made to overlook the 
fact that, with regard to the Increment Value Duty, the first 10 
per cent. of increment goes free, a point which is often forgotten. 
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The book would, we think, have been improved if it had 
not been subdivided into so many little books and chapters. 
The volume, which only consists of 166 small pages, is divided 
into no less than nine books, which contain altogether sixty-two 
chapters. This will give some idea of the length of the chapters. 
These numerous subdivisions break up the argument too much, 
and make the treatment of some of the subjects very scrappy. 

The book is very inferior to Bastiat’s Sophismes Economiques, 
upon which it is, according to the author (p. v.), to some extent 
modelled. It is, on the whole, disappointing, but we have not 
seen the French original, and cannot help thinking that the 
book has greatly suffered in the translation. The English is 
often bad, and sentences here and there are almost unintelligible. 
We have also noticed several misprints. 

Henry §. FURNIsS 


The King’s Customs. (Vol. II.) An Account of Maritime 
Revenue, Contraband Traffic, the Introduction of Free 
Trade, and the Abolition of the Navigation and Corn Laws 
from 1801 to 1855. By Henry ATTon and Henry Horst 
HOLLAND, with Preface by F. 8. Parry, C.B. (London: 
John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 


IN a notice of the first volume of this work, which brought the 
subject dealt with down to the year 1800, published in the 
Economic JouRNAL of September, 1909, we had occasion to point 
out the disappointment which awaited the student of economic 
history when he came to peruse the pages of the book. The 
shortcomings of Volume I. are repeated in Volume II., although, 
perhaps, to a rather less degree. The authors say they have had 
access to “accounts of the practical working of the revenue, 
navigation, slave, corn, fishery, and copyright laws preserved in 
a room at the Custom House, London,” and record the discovery 
of “the ‘ Plantation Papers’ relating to colonial Customs matters 
from 1814... to the termination of the British Customs 
Board’s control of colonial revenue.” Such material might have 
been made the basis of a monograph peculiarly relevant to the 
present time. Instead we have a mere scrap book, and a scrap 
book that is but ill-arranged. 

There is matter in the volume to suit all tastes. For the 
casual reader there are sanguinary conflicts between smugglers 
and revenue men, and smugglers’ devices innumerable, while 
at intervals the shades of various picturesque ruffians and official 
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scoundrels flit in and out. In fact, there is in the book enough 
raw material for half a dozen novels of a type now enjoying 
considerable vogue. Also, given a little patience and industry, 
the student of economic history may here and there happen upon 
pieces of information that will interest him. He will, for 
instance, catch glimpses of the Navigation Acts in operation and 
the legal procedure by which the Customs Acts, and such half- 
forgotten Statutes as that forbidding the export of coin of the 
realm were enforced. Entertainment, too, he may find in some 
of the official correspondence so extensively quoted. The 
dreadful discovery reported to the Board by the inspector of 
Waterguard at Liverpool, in 1840, that several of his officers had 
become Socialists, is an example. An examination of the new 
doctrines by the worthy inspector led to the further discovery that 
the officers in question had given their adhesion to “doctrines 
as blasphemous as they are inimical to the constitution of this 
country,” and which, moreover, were “contrary in spirit to the 
Queen’s proclamation against vice and immorality, contrary in 
spirit to the Treasury Minute of March 18th, 1836, which goes 
to inculcate good order in Society.” From the Board the matter 
went to the Treasury, and “My Lords learn with the sincerest 
regret that any officers of H.M. Service have connected them- 
selves with a Society so subversive of morality and religion.” 

Although the avowed intention of the “treatise,” as the authors 
term it, is to be “mainly annalistic,” they occasionally venture 
on opinions of their own, expressed in a style of language which 
is also their own. For example, the Navigation Laws fell into 
disrepute by reason of “a brace of causes.” One was “the 
inherent villainy of many of the administering officials”; the 
other ‘‘the greed of certain ship-owners, who, improving upon the 
growing desire for cheaper commodities, wished to cheapen man- 
hood, and to substitute for the sturdy breed, by nature and 
training fitted to hand, reef, and steer, and to wield boarding- 
pike and rammer, bandy-legged Lascars, frowsy niggers, and 
squinting Mongols.” Moreover they devote a dozen or so pages 
towards the end of the volume to “a few bald remarks upon 
method, &c.,” which, for the elucidation of the present-day tariff 
problem, “‘may be of more immediate service than the most 
profound reasoning.” They are armed for the task, after the 
manner dear to the typical “practical man,” with a supreme 
contempt for authority and absolute indifference to mere 
learning. ‘The ‘doctrinal flounderings” of Adam Smith annoy 
the men who do practical work as Customs officers; while 
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“experts” are belaboured for their “chirping absurdities” as 
lustily as the smuggler used to belabour the authors’ predecessors. 
Aspiring politicians must not found their arguments on statistics 
and Blue Books lest their orations become “wind-borne bags of 
unreliability,” and they will do well not to quote Ebenezer Eliot, 
for his verse “reminds one of the yelping of a hungry dog.” As 
a consequence the authors answer the string of questions relating 
to import duties, which they have set themselves, in a manner 
that might, perhaps, earn them a bare pass in a not too advanced 
examination in economics. 

Still, there is enough in the book to make one regret that the 
archives of our great public departments are not more thoroughly 
explored by persons trained in historical investigation. 

Linian C. A. KNOWLES 


Le Petit Commerce contre les grands magasins et les coopéra- 
tives de consommation. By HENRY VouTers. (Paris: 
Rousseau, 1910. Pp. 205.) 


UnbDER the modern development of industry and commerce, 
the existence of the “small man” is usually assumed to be a 
precarious one. Dr. Vouters sets out to examine the truth of this 
assumption as far as concerns France and two German States 
presenting special facilities for an investigation of this question, 
namely, Prussia and Bavaria, where organisation has enabled 
the middle classes to voice their opinions to some effect. Having 
disposed of the early Socialist theory that the middle classes (in 
the sense of the independent owners of small businesses) are not 
only bound to go, but also to go quickly, and shown, on the 
contrary, that “le petit commerce” holds its own remarkably 
well, the author proceeds to examine the complaints made by 
this class of the action of large stores and co-operative under- 
takings, and the legislative measures recommended or introduced 
in the countries in question at the instigation of the middle classes 
to check the development of large distributive enterprises. 
Efforts in this direction have usually followed one of two lines. 
They may take the form of an agitation for the practically com- 
plete annihilation of large firms, whether by direct prohibition 
or by prohibition in a disguised form (e.g., under the pretence 
of safeguarding the public in case of fire by prohibiting sale- 
rooms to extend beyond the first floor—a measure which has 
actually been introduced on paper in certain German towns) ; or 
attempts are made to handicap large stores by means of special 
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taxation. The former system has never really been carried out, 
and the latter method, where it has been tried, the author main- 
tains has tended to react upon the small shopkeeper himself by 
removing only the less secure of the larger firms and thus render- 
ing the others still more powerful in their competition. The 
special systems of taxation affecting large shops and co-operative 
stores actually in force in the countries considered are described 
in some detail. The result of Dr. Vouters’ investigations seems 
to show, on the one hand, that the efforts of the “small man” 
to place hindrances in the way of his more prosperous rivals 
have proved singularly unsuccessful, and that, on the other hand, 
in so far as there exist forces tending to the elimination of the 
independent “middle class,” the threatened members of that 
class would be more profitably employed in improving themselves 
by “positive” tactics (education, organisation, co-operation, &c.) 
than in adopting the “negative” policy of spitefully, and often 
ignorantly, attacking other forms of commerce. 
SopHy SANGER 


Commercial Relations of England and Scotland, 1603-1707. By 
THEopoRA KEITH, B.A., with a Preface by W. Cunningham, 
D.D. (Cambridge: University Press, 1910. Pp. xxiii+210. 
2s. net.) 


Tuis is the first volume of a series entitled “Girton College 
Studies,” which is edited by Dr. L. Knowles. Miss Keith’s book 
augurs well for those that are to follow. The subject with which 
it deals, namely, the relations in trade between England and 
Scotland from the Union of the Crowns to the Parliamentary 
Union of 1707, is an interesting one, and the writer has been 
fortunate in using new sources of information, while at the same 
time the result of her investigations is written with sufficient 
detail, yet concisely. 

The relations with which the book deals might be charac- 
terised as negative ones, that is, they were antagonistic. States- 
men and merchants in the seventeenth century conceived the 
interests of each country as hostile to that of the other, and it 
therefore follows that the chief impression that results is a picture 
of commercial prohibitions, and even, at the best, of almost 
prohibitive duties. Miss Keith is inclined to accept the contem- 
porary views on the necessary divergence of the interests of 
England and Scotland, but it may be doubted whether this 
attitude was well-founded—if it had been, the success of the 
Union of 1707 would certainly have been less than it was. 
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From the economic point of view, the period investigated is 
divided into three epochs, In the first of these, which continued 
until the outbreak of the Civil War, Scottish commerce was 
endeavouring to establish itself as against other countries where 
industry was more advanced. In the next twenty years there 
came the Union with England under the Protectorate. The 
failure of the latter raises the important problem as to why 
this Union, involving freedom of trade with England, did not 
succeed, while the later one of 1707 was accepted as a necessity. 
The main explanation is perhaps to be found in the acceptance 
of the principle of the equivalent in 1707. Scotland was un- 
doubtedly the poorer country, and some compensation was 
required to enable her to sustain the burdens which were a 
consequence of a complete Union. The absence of an equivalent 
in the Union of the Protectorate made it impossible for Scotland, 
and so there followed the third period, after the Restoration, in 
which England and Scotland each endeavoured to pursue a 
separate commercial policy, with unfortunate consequences to both. 
Miss Keith has traced out the different steps leading to this 
result, taking the various branches of Scottish trade each in turn, 
and in this way, under the changing conditions, the unity of the 
main tendency of Scottish commerce is shown clearly and satis- 


factorily. ons 
. R. Scorr 


British Credit in the Last Napoleonic War. By AUDREY 
CUNNINGHAM. (Cambridge University Press, 1910. Pp. 
144.) 

Miss CUNNINGHAM, whose hereditary right to contribute to 
the economic history of Great Britain requires no proof, has 
selected for her monograph (the second number of the Girton 
College studies) an interesting and important aspect of the Con- 
tinental system of Napoleon. Her essay is devoted to an exami- 
nation of a suggestion or hypothesis that the famous Decrees were 
deliberately intended as an attack on British credit, and that in 
this purpose is the true explanation both of the methods adopted 
and the object to be realised. The credit of the British Govern- 
ment and of the Bank of England was to be so rapidly and 
completely undermined by the Decrees which established the 
Continental system, that national bankruptcy would result, and 
an economic and financial crisis of such extent and gravity pro- 
duced that (presumably) there would follow either a political 
revolution which would overthrow the Government, or else the 
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British Government, in order to escape from economic annihila- 
tion, would accept such terms as Napoleon chose to dictate. In 
any case it would be impossible for Great Britain to continue the 
war, and nations that cannot continue a war must make peace. 
In short, the Decrees were a strategic stroke with the same 
decisive object as the invasion by the Grand Army in 1804 or 1805 
had been planned to achieve. The economic annihilation of 
British credit was to do what the military capture of the capital 
would, in Napoleon’s opinion, have accomplished by a single 
victory. 

Miss Cunningham does not claim to have probed all the 
ramifications and developments of the Continental system (though 
a modern monograph on the years from 1806 to 1813 as a chapter 
in economic history would be very welcome); with the political 
aspects of the subject her essay is not concerned. Her object is 
a more modest one, viz., to follow up two lines of inquiry: 
(1) Did instructed French opinion in the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic epoch consider that in an assault on British credit 
lay the true line of attack? (2) Did Napoleon, influenced by 
his own economic views and the information placed at his disposal, 
regard that assault as the soundest strategy for a “war made 
by the land on the sea”? Miss Cunningham’s answer to both 
questions is in the affirmative, if a qualified affirmative. She has 
collected and analysed with care and lucidity much evidence, 
which cumulatively proves that an attack on British credit had 
been discussed by well-informed French writers, and was an 
essential part of Napoleon’s scheme, and that such a method of 
attack harmonised with the economic principles and policy of the 
Revolution epoch, to which Napoleon by temperament and 
adoption was, as in so much else, the heir and the executor in 
one. Not the least interesting part of Miss Cunningham’s essay 
are the chapters devoted to analysing French views of British 
finance, and the financial basis of our commercial prosperity, 
particularly the writings of Paine, Hauterive, Lasalle, and 
De Guer, in which the strength and weakness of the British 
system of Governmental finance and credit were discussed with 
no little knowledge and acumen. Miss Cunningham also shows 
convincingly that Lasalle (whose treatise, Des Finances de 
l’Angleterre, is printed in a lengthy appendix—a most valuable 
addition to this little book) probably did not influence Napoleon, 
but that the writings of De Guer fitted to a nicety with Napoleon's 
own economic views and principles. In short, Napoleon inferred 
that he had found the heel of Achilles, and proceeded accordingly. 

No. 81.—vob,. XXI. H 
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So far Miss Cunningham’s argument. Her contribution to our 
knowledge is most welcome. Her conclusions, perhaps it would 
be fairer to call them comments, are equally welcome, but require 
careful meditation. It is not very clear what Miss Cunningham 
really thinks. She tells us (p. 3): “No doubt Napoleon was 
mistaken in his calculations . . . that he was not misled by crude 
economic theories which were already out of date . . . he adopted 
measures which were not haphazard, but were well calculated 
to bring it to a successful issue.” And this line of argument 
(omitting the contradiction between the first and the last of the 
sentences just quoted) is followed in the first half of the essay ; 
but in the second half we are given (e.g., pp. 78 et seq.) good 
reasons why, apart from the system of licenses (‘‘a confession that 
the ‘system ’ was impossible,” p. 64), the attack on British credit 
not only failed, but also, apparently, why it must have failed ; 
since it rested on an imperfect and erroneous interpretation of the 
economic basis of our commerce and the real foundation of British 
credit. And to these are added (pp. 75-77) political considerations 
with which historical students of the period would certainly agree. 
The issue can be stripped of its detail and simply stated. Did 
Napoleon fail because, for whatever reasons, his system was 
sound, but was not consistently and thoroughly applied? or did he 
fail because his system was unsound though superficially plausible 
and scientific, but at bottom resting on “the crude economic 
theories” with which so many economists and historians alike 
have charged him? Miss Cunningham's essay, partly because it 
frankly tackles only one part of the question, does not solve a 
simple but very big problem. No student of the Continental 
system as a whole can leave out the meaning and results of the 
Industrial Revolution, with ignorance of which it would not be 
difficult to prove Napoleon was guilty. Similarly, the economic 
issues raised by the classic report of the Bullion Committee must 
be faced and dealt with. To take a single example. The facts 
show beyond question that between 1807 and 1811 Great Britain 
suffered severely. Unemployment, over-speculation, gluts in 
production, heavy taxation, bankruptcies, riots—there is abundant 
evidence to prove severe economic distress and dislocation in 
these years. But how far was this economic dislocation and 
distress due to Napoleon’s Continental system—to the direct 
assault on trade and British credit made by the Berlin, Fontaine- 
bleau and Milan Decrees?—how far to war quand méme, to the 
logical consequences of a tremendous industrial and economic 
revolution slowly working themselves out? How far to the 
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British counter weapon, the Orders in Council, and to the main- 
tenance of an inconvertible paper currency in defiance, as the 
Bullionists argued (and refutation of their argument would be 
a hard task), of true economic theory and sound practice? One 
of Miss Cunningham’s contemporaries might, perhaps, be 
tempted to write a third Girton study to show that (as Brougham 
in a famous speech suggested) Perceval, Castlereagh, and Van- 
sittart were really more dangerous economic enemies to Great 
Britain than Napoleon and all his Decrees. Our political and 
economic history requires a monograph on the Continental 
system as a whole, a work certainly de longue haleine, but impera- 
tively needed to-day. Miss Cunningham has proved her interest 
in the question and her competence to deal with it. The expan- 
sion of her essay into a comprehensive study of the economic and 
political problems furnished by the great phases in the struggle, 
from Trafalgar to the war of 1812 and the Russian expedition, 
would be an admirable supplement to the third volume of “The 


Growth of English Industry and Commerce.” 
C. GRANT ROBERTSON 


The English Factories in India, 1630-33. Calendar of Documents. 
By W. Foster. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1910. Pp. 354.) 


THE documents calendared in this volume cover the period 
from February 20th, 1630, to December 21st (0.s.), 1633, and 
number about 320, of which three-fourths come from the India 
Office, and belong mainly to “original correspondence” in these 
archives. But they also contain about seventy entries from the 
Surat Factory Outward Letter Book, “the oldest volume of 
English records now extant” in India. The Editor has done his 
work with the same care and thoroughness that were evinced in 
previous volumes noticed in these columns; he contributes a 
short but very useful Introduction, summarising and commenting 
on the chief features of interest in the text, and there is a good 
index. 

Most of the entries will appeal only to specialists concerned 
with tracing the detailed growth of English trade and settlements 
in the East; and naturally, as with all such collections, the solid 
grains are embedded in a vast deal of chaff. The struggles with 
the Portuguese, the increasing competition of the Dutch, the 
relations of our traders with native Powers, the depredations on 
the Company’s profits by the “private trade” of employees, and 


their fear of rivals from home poaching on the preserves of the 
H 2 
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Company (exemplified particularly in the anxiety over the move- 
ments of one Captain Quail, commanding the Sea Horse, a small 
ship in the royal navy, sailing under a royal commission), and 
the inexhaustible energy of the Company’s agents in pushing 
their trade, are illustrated in the documents. For example 
(p. 151), both the profits and risks of “private trade” can be 
seen in the case of one Boothby, who “for his own wrongs done 
to the Company,” had been punished by six months’ imprison- 
ment at Surat, eight months at sea, “foure monthes a close 
prisoner, foure daies in irons, and two daies hunger bitt.” 
Boothby, who was in the Company’s employment, pleaded that 
the private trade of another servant, no less than President 
Wylde, “compared with his was as mountains to molehills,” 
for Wylde allowed an Italian Sebastiani, “deepe drencht in 
Popery and sinn,” to send goods freely to Persia. “Like will 
to like, quoth the Divill, when he danced with the collier.” 

The outstanding feature of the period is the terrible famine 
which raged in 1631 and 1632, and the extent and results of 
which, revealed piecemeal in these documents, are corroborated 
from other sources. No less important for the future is the 
attempt to extend the Company’s operations by establishing, 
for the first time, permanent factories in Orissa or Bengal, made 
in the spring of 1633. But the venture was not particularly 
successful. Here, as elsewhere in the establishment of our 
Empire, the Englishmen who came to stay were the last to 
arrive, and in the Bay of Bengal Portuguese and Dutch and 
Danes had preceded us for many years. In 1633 Calcutta and 
Fort William are still a long way off. 

The frontispiece to the volume is a reproduction of the portrait 
of the Earl of Denbigh, from the original by Vandyke in the 
Duke of Hamilton’s collection. As the Editor points out, he 
was “the first English nobleman to go touring in the East.” 
Curiosity, not private trade as the Company suspected, was his 
motive, and it was apparently easily satisfied ; but on his return 
curiosity gave way to vanity, for he had himself painted “in a 
semi-Indian costume and attended by an Indian servant, with 
a background of tropical scenery.” The documents tell us little 
about his trip, but a rapid reader will find from time to time 
some vivid paragraphs, one of which by Captain Weddell, 
describing the vengeance of the King of “‘Serash” on his brother, 
a Duke, is superbly vivid :— 

“The King, seemingly satisfied, sent for the Duke and his 
sonnes to Court. The good man in obedience came with his two 
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sonnes, foreseeing and prepared for death. The King enter- 
taynes him lovingly: but after a little tyme, sitting drinking 
with the youngest sonne of the Duke, that lived and was brought 
up with him att Court, hee caused the Dukes head with his two 
sonnes to be struck off and brought in before him, and demaunds 
of the young gentleman if hee knew these heads. Hee (deprived 
of his witts and memory by wyne) made answer ‘No’: and, 
wisht by the King to peruse them more advisedly, could make 
no other answer but ‘No.’ The King then called for a bowl of 
wyne and, casting it on their heads, uttered these words : ‘ They 
drank wyne while they liv’d; lett them drinke now they are 
dead’; and so sent forth the sonnes to know who they were in 
the next world or never” (pp. 294-5). 

Economic material does not often provide the dramatic. How 
many companies to-day receive letters in which their agents could 


tell a story as Captain Weddell does? 
C. GRANT ROBERTSON 


Norwich: A Social Study. By C. B. Hawkins. (London: 
Philip Lee Warner, 1910. Pp. x+326.) 


THIs is a businesslike study, based on direct observation and 
accessible figures, of a city with a great economic past and a 
present of marked characterisfics. ‘The one great town of East 
Anglia” is affected in various ways by its isolation amid a wide 
rural area—labour moves out of it slowly, the half-rural casual 
moves into it too readily. The economic consequences of a huge 
cattle market, with its drovers provide problems of their own ; 
the transition in the boot industry (one of those which came in 
the ‘forties to relieve the tragedy of the decay of the ancient 
textile manufacture) from the stage of the garret-master to that 
of the factory is of general interest; and it is useful to have 
some first-hand knowledge of the conditions under which much 
of the world’s mustard, starch, and blue are produced. Among 
the textiles small and diminishing remnants of silk and hair- 
cloth alone survive—features of antiquarian interest only in a 
town which lives mainly (besides boots and mustard) on chocolate, 
mineral waters, and marketing, with some ready-made clothing, 
engineering, printing, cabinet making, and breeding of canaries, 
in bedrooms as a rule it would seem. A town of “low wages, 
low rents, and good housing ” ; full of ancient charities, which one 
is glad to find appear less demoralising than is commonly thought, 
and unduly given to doles; a town with problems and experi- 
ence in unemployment relief and boy-labour not differing widely 
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from the normal ; a town of very varied religious activities, whose 
social significance is here described somewhat from the standpoint 
of the superior person; a bigger town than you might suppose 
(from 110,000 to 120,000), which protests in the preface, through 
its Dean, that it is not “as some of the small cathedral cities” ; the 
sort of town which those who think hurriedly of economic England 
are apt to forget, and of which it is therefore good to be reminded 
by a careful bit of work such as this, intended primarily for 
Norwich folk, who are not likely to forget. 
J. H. CuapHam 


The History of Wages in the Cotton Trade during the Past 
Hundred Years. By Grorce Henry Woop, Guy Silver 
Medallist of the Royal Statistical Society. (London and 
Manchester : Sherratt and Hughes, 1910. Pp. 162. 3s. net.) 


THE statistical materials with which Mr. Wood has had to 
deal are far from perfect. The requisite continuity is apt to be 
wanting in the older price lists. But Mr. Wood has been suc- 
cessful in largely filling up gaps in the record so as to present 
a fairly consecutive account of the hundred years which he has 
chosen as the period of his review. The labour involved has 
evidently been immense, and the record may be expected to 
furnish a very useful basis for future investigators. As one 
commentator has described it, the task seemed like an effort to 
bring order out of chaos. Mr. Wood’s experience of Lancashire, 
and his knowledge of the cotton industry there, have made him 
peculiarly suitable for the work undertaken. 

It is impossible within our limits adequately to descibe Mr. 
Wood’s methods and results; we confine ourselves to noticing 
some salient features of the work. 

A point of some importance in regard to the general progress 
is the question of half-timers, as it is called. The system has 
always had much the character of a mere compromise which 
might prove convenient, and it is a matter for argument whether 
it may not prove a weak solution in an economic sense in the 
long run, and whether a more definite solution would not have 
been a far better one as regards the industry itself as a whole. 

According to a graphic diagram, included in Mr. Wood’s 
volume, the general wages of all operatives in the cotton industry 
appeared at the end of the nineteenth century to have about 
practically the same level as at the beginning, notwithstanding 
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that the proportion of children employed in the industry was 
substantially higher at the earlier date, a very remarkable fact. 
To some extent the larger proportion of adult labour at the 
beginning of the century may have been made up for by the 
speeding-up of machinery. 

On the whole there is evidence that organisation has tended 
to raise wages, though it is far from clear that it has not been 
at the cost of a detrimental effect on the health of the opera- 
tives. One satisfactory point brought out by the investigation 
is its testimony to the function of organisation in the cotton 
trade as invaluable. It has induced the employer to put in newer 
and better machinery, and induced the operative to work that 
machinery efficiently. Mr. Wood is so convinced of the value 
of the services of the late Mr. James Mawdsley, as General 
Organising Secretary of the Operative Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, that he thinks the people of Lancashire should put up a 
statue to his memory. 

An interesting fact brought out in Mr. Wood’s treatise is 
the relative decline of the cotton trade in Glasgow and other 
Scottish centres. In Lancashire the trade has grown from 
decade to decade, but in Scotland it has so dwindled that whereas 
a hundred years ago probably one-seventh of the cotton trade 
of the United Kingdom was Scottish, to-day the Scottish share 
is almost insignificant in proportion to that of the rest of Great 
Britain. Apparently the cause is a question of wages and of 
the almost entire disappearance of mule-spinning, and of the 
employment of women as spinners in Scotland. 

A curious result of the changes which have taken place in 
the cotton industry is that in the early days of the industry 
frame tenters were the highest paid ; the slubbers varied, but were 
generally the lowest, with the drawing-frame tenters just a little 
above. To-day the average is generally the other way about, 
except at Bolton, where the roving frame still yields the highest 
average wage. Mule-spinning is referred to as having been 
probably the most completely altered in character and structure 
during the nineteenth century; the difficulties in tabulation 
arising from the great range of earnings possible at any date, 
according to whether the counts spun were coarse, medium, or 
fine, the mules long or short, that is, containing a large number 
of spindles, and whether the work was done on hand mules or 
self-acting mules. As a general rule throughout Lancashire, 
and, indeed, throughout the whole trade, spinners of fine counts 
have earned more than the spinning medium, and coarse counts 
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respectively, but this is by no means universally true. Under 
the’ Oldham list, before its revision in 1907, the coarser the 
counts the higher tended to be the earnings ; but the finer counts 
being generally spun in modern mills, where the mules are longer, 
this variation is obscured in a census. Under other lists the 
finer the counts the greater the earnings on the same pair of 
mules. Wages on hand mules have usually been greater than 
those on self-actor mules, though, at all times, the best-paid 
self-actor minder will have earned more than the lowest 
paid hand-mule spinner. The change from hand-mule 
spinning to self-actor minding has taken place gradually. It 
began about 1836, and was completed many years ago in the 
districts using specially American cotton—Manchester, Oldham, 
Preston, Ashton, and so on. In districts using Egyptian cotton 
principally, Bolton, Stockport, and Manchester, the change came 
later. Roughly speaking, the change was made first on coarse 
counts, and gradually extended upwards through the degrees of 
fineness. In Oldham a fashion for self-acting set in in 1866-70 ; 
in Bolton very large numbers of self-actors were introduced ten 
or fifteen years later. 

In the last section of his treatise Mr. Wood, instead of con- 
fining himself to his very laborious and conscientious endeavour 
to state the variations of wages locally and in each department 
of work, considers the general results as influenced by the changes 
in the structure and personnel of the industry as a whole; its 
“collective bargaining,’ the effect of factory legislation, and 
such other features as assist in the interpretation of the great 
advance in average wages which has taken place during the past 
century. On the whole, Mr. Wood finds that wages in the cotton 
industry have steadily advanced for over seventy years, and that 
they are now at least double what they were in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. There are so many different occupations 
in the cotton industry that it cannot be expected that all have 
shared alike in this advance of wages. The changes in the 
industry as a whole leave room for the different changes to balance 
one another. So far as Lancashire and Cheshire are concerned, 
however, all classes seem to have shared in the advance, but the 
weavers’ helpers have shared least. Their compensation is that 
they do not remain helpers very long, but become weavers them- 
selves. Since 1850 the frame tenters’ wages have increased by 
nearly 100 per cent. (drawing-frame tenters’ wages have increased 
by nearly 200 per cent.), and so have those of strippers and 
grinders, piecers, and ring-spinners. MReelers have only risen 
by about 50 per cent., but winders, warpers, and weavers have 
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increased by 80 to 90 per cent. Four causes are cited as influences 
affecting average wages : advances or reductions in piece prices, or 
time-work rates; changes in hours of labour; changes in the 
proportions of skilled and unskilled labour, the distribution of 
occupations, or the relative numbers of men, women, boys, and 
girls; and changes in the efficiency of operative and machinery 
respectively. 

As regards changes traceable to changes in personnel, or in 
the proportionate numbers of children, young persons, and adults, 
it appears that the continuous diminution in the employment 
of children and lads, and the successively increasing employment 
of women and girls, without reducing the proportion of men, 
but rather tending to increase it, raised the average earnings of 
all considered together. An advance of 2s. 4d. in the earnings in 
sixty-one years is attributed to the reduction of the numbers of 
the half-timers. From 1886 to 1906 the advance attributed to the 
same cause is estimated at from 16s. 4d. to 20s. 2d., or 24 per 
cent. ; and if the 1886 numbers be taken and applied to the 1906 
figures, 19s. 11d. appears as the average wage and 22 per cent. 
as the advance. In twenty years the average of full-timers 
advanced by alterations in the proportionate numbers employed 
by about 3d. per week, or 2 per cent. Between 1886 and 1906 
the changes in the proportion of half-timers caused an advance 
in average earnings of 10d. per week, and the changes in the 
proportion of men, women, lads, and girls, full-timers, 3d. per 
week. The advance in the average earnings of full-timers due 
to the decreasing employment of boys and girls is given as Is. 6d. 
since 1839 and 8d. since 1835, a change in four years, due to 
the reduction of half-timers and children under thirteen years 
of age, which took place in these four years. From 1862 to 1907 
the change from this cause is given as only 5d. From this it 
is inferred that from 1860 to 1906 the average earnings had 
advanced through the changed proportions of children, young 
persons, and adults, and that of this advance 5d. was due to 
changes between young persons and adults, and 1s. 1d. was due 
to the lessened proportion of children (half-timers). 

Mr. Wood finds it difficult to separate the improvement in 
earnings due to improved machinery from the increase due to 
greater personal efficiency, nor is he able to trace the movement 
very far back. He considers it, however, sufficient to go back, 
' for all practical purposes, to 1860. Between that date and 1906 
the average wage of all employed advanced from lls. 7d. to 
19s. 7d., or by 69 per cent., and of this advance about 7 per cent. 
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(or 10d.) was due to increased rates of pay, and about 13 per 
cent. (or ls. 6d.) to the employment of relatively more adults 
and less children. The remaining 49 per cent. (or 5s. 8d.) he 
considers may fairly be ascribed to increased efficiency of opera- 
tive and machine. Beginning in the card-room, the grinder of 
to-day is a skilled operative who has fourteen cards to take care 
of, and these are entirely different from the cards of half a 
century ago, when eight or ten strippers and grinders would have 
been employed. Here both operative and machine have improved 
considerably. A large development has taken place in the 
frames, and payment by piece-rates has almost superseded pay- 
ment by time-rates. In slubbing the standard length is now 
seventy spindles. In roving the standard length is 125 spindles. 
Thus there is every inducement for the employer in putting in 
new machinery to add more spindles to a frame. An even 
greater development has taken place in the mule. Speeds have 
increased very considerably. In 1830, Mr. Ure speaks of 3,800 
to 5,000 revolutions of the spindles per minute; to-day the 
speed is 8,000 to 9,000. In weaving also an equally remarkable 
development has occurred. The self-acting temple, an automatic 
device for keeping the woven cloth stretched across the loom, 
and obviating the necessity of stopping the loom as every few 
inches are woven to shift the stationary temple, consisting of a 
stick with pins in the ends, is a most valuable economy which 
is said to have reduced the weaver’s labour by nearly one-half. 
The increased speed of the loom, and the increase in the number 
of looms tended per weaver, are both measures for increasing the 
earnings of the operatives. As far back as 1844 the average 
speed of looms had advanced from 60 to 140 picks per minute. 
A subsequent estimate puts the increase as 170 to 200 picks per 
minute ; in 1906 a speed of 202 picks is recorded, and even 212 
picks since then. Indeed, in some parts of Lancashire 240 
picks per minute is reached in weaving coloured goods on some- 
what narrower looms. It is in assisting to bring about this 
increased efficiency of operative and machine that the cotton 
industry has been so greatly indebted to the efficient organisa- 
tion of employers and operatives, or to the principle of collective 
bargaining. It is claimed that the combined influence of these 
progressive conditions has brought about an advance of earnings 
during the past sixty years unequalled in any other industry. 
F. J. Farapay 
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Social Insurance. By HENRY ROGERS SEAGER. (The American 
Social Progress Series.) (Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 175.) 


THE various branches of social insurance are receiving a wide 
measure of attention at the present time. During the month of 
September alone, different aspects of the question were considered 
successively by the International Congresses on Social Insur- 
ances, Occupational Diseases, and Unemployment, and by the 
International Association for Labour Legislation. Thus Professor 
Seager’s little book arrives opportunely. It touches the question 
on all sides, and, indeed, extends beyond the realm of social 
insurance strictly speaking to the wider grounds of social reform 
in general. In a “Program of Social Reform,” intended to 
impress upon American students the need “to deepen the sense 
of social solidarity and quicken the appreciation of common as 
distinguished from individual interests,” social insurances neces- 
sarily play a large part. But other reforms, political and educa- 
tional, administrative and financial, must also be touched upon 
as supplementary to reforms in the direction of social insurance 
against accidents, illness, premature death, unemployment, and 
old age, the five contingencies against which it is necessary for 
provision to be made. 

Without containing anything strikingly new or original, the 
book forms a useful contribution to the literature of the subject. 
Many points dealt with have ceased to be of practical importance 
in European countries, where, for instance, legislation on com- 
pensation for accidents has been developed in a manner unknown 
as yet in any American State. But the chapters on unemploy- 
ment and its remedies, and the author’s views on provision for 
old age, contain much that will be found of value to reformers in 
Europe. 

His statement of the problem of unemployment is succinct 
and to the point. The root of the evil lies in an over-supply of 
casual labour (shown, in an extreme case, by the readiness with 
which thousands of men can be procured to remove snow). 
These people have no permanent or settled occupation. Their 
wants do, indeed, create demand in a roundabout way, but “the 
trouble is that, as industry is now organised, there are a large 
number of occupations which require labour intermittently 
because the volume of production is highly irregular.” The 
remedies which he outlines consist in an attempt to reduce 
variations in the demand for labour and in dovetailing irregular 
demands, with, of course, the aid of a system of labour exchanges. 
In the consideration of the first part of this remedy Professor 
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Seager’s optimism shows itself. He is rightly sceptical as to the 
ultimate efficacy of consumers’ leagues, but a paragraph on the 
contribution of individual employers towards steadying industry 
seems to show a faith in their foresight and power to “resist the 
temptation to crowd work by requiring overtime ” which is hardly 
justified. As regards his suggestions for alleviating existing 
unemployment, insurance is his ideal, although he does not regard 
State intervention in this matter (e.g., on the lines of the Ghent 
system) as practicable at present in the United States. Relief 
works he condemns absolutely, and in their place suggests that 
“it will be better to send the unemployed to school and train 
them to do the work for which there is a demand, even supporting 
them during the process, than to put them to work at tasks 
which they know, and everyone knows, are provided for the 
express purpose of giving them something to do.” For “learning 
to be a better workman appeals to the best there is in a man, 
whereas doing artificially created work is calculated to bring out 
his worst characteristics.” 

Perhaps it is Professor Seager’s innate American indi- 
vidualism, in spite of his earnest desire to correct this tendency 
in American thought, that gives rise to views on the solution of 
the old age pension question, which are likely to strike European 
readers as somewhat inconsistent. He regards the voluntary in- 
troduction by railroad and industrial corporations of old age 
pension schemes for their employees as “significant in its promise 
for the future,” and at the same time points out the obvious objec- 
tion that, being based upon conditions respecting length of service, 
they tend to tie the employee to his firm in a manner which is 
detrimental to the true interests of both the employee and the 
State, although certainly beneficial to the corporation, seeing 
that in so doing they are fulfilling their main purpose “of insuring 
continuity of service.” This being their primary object, surely 
it is somewhat unlikely, to say the least of it, that employers will 
voluntarily adopt the schemes of insurance which he recommends 
as a means of enabling workmen to move from one firm to 
another without forfeiting their pension rights. However, his 
faith in this line of development is, perhaps, not in reality so 
strong as he seems to imply in the earlier part of his chapter on 
this subject. For he proceeds to describe briefly and sympatheti- 
cally the various foreign systems of provision for old age, both 
the directly contributory system originated in Germany, and the 
system of old age pensions paid direct from public money. 
Although he is doubtful as to the suitability of such measures to 
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the American temperament, he is careful to point out to his 
students that the English system of old age pensions (which has 
the advantage of being far less costly to administer than any 
contributory system) is indirectly contributory. Consequently, 
whether or not such a system will be suited to a nation depends 
upon the state of the public mind, i.e., the strength of the sense 
of social solidarity. Again, since the anticipation of old age is 
not one which influences the marriage or birth rates, the provision 
of gratuitous pensions will have no tendency to increase the 
number of old persons, and as regards the moral effects on the 
pensioners themselves, he claims that the very hopelessness of 
making proper provision for old age results, in the majority of 
cases, in no attempt being made at all, and that consequently, 
far from encouraging thriftlessness, the promise of a small 
pension is more likely to induce the workers to do something 
themselves to supplement it. “To encourage wage-earners to be 
more careful and provident, we must first of all protect their 
standards of living from these risks to which they are now 
exposed.” This is the underlying principle on which Professor 
Seager builds his whole “program of reform.” 
SopHy SANGER 


A History of California Labor Legislation, with an Introductory 
Sketch of the San Francisco Labor Movement. By Lucite 
BKaves. (University of California Publications in Economics, 
Vol. 2.) (Berkeley: The University Press, 1910. Pp. 
xiv+461. 4 dollars.) 


THE labour movement in California presents some features 
of special interest largely due to the geographical position of the 
State. These are well brought out in Professor Lucile Eaves’ 
book, which forms the second volume of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s series on economics. The Californian working classes 
seem to have been consistently actuated by a predominant desire 
to avoid contact with any inferior grades of labour, and their 
efforts to procure “labour legislation” have met with most success 
in questions of this kind. This attitude appears not only as 
regards the anti-Chinese agitation, but also in connection with 
the slave question (their antipathy to slavery having been coupled 
with a desire to keep the liberated slaves out of the State) and 
their objections to convict labour. The Chinese question takes, 
of course, the most prominent place in the labour movement of 
California, where the presence of the Chinese was a vital question 
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long before it troubled the Eastern States. The anti-Chinese 
agitation was, indeed, for many years the main plank of prac- 
tically all labour organisations, in addition to those expressly 
founded to combat the influx of Oriental labourers. Incidentally 
Professor Eaves points out various interesting indirect effects of 
the presence of the Chinese, which has had a tendency to raise 
the standard of white labour and to keep women out of wage- 
earning occupations. Most important of all, the competition of 
Chinese labour has formed a powerful incentive to organisation, 
thus paving the way for the development of trade union agitation 
in other directions. Side issues of the Chinese question are seen 
even in legislation of so elementary a type as the regulation of 
hygienic conditions, which originated in a desire to control 
Chinese laundries. The convict question is about the only one 
that seems to have been satisfactorily settled from the point of 
view of the labour organisations. The arrangement adopted is 
that of allotting to the convicts one particular industry, regarded 
as an undesirable one for superior grades of labour, namely, the 
making of jute bags for grain, the sale of which is carefully 
regulated in order to prevent combinations to the detriment of 
the farmers. 

Agitations against inferior grades of labour have not, of course, 
occupied the whole of the activities of the working men of Cali- 
fornia. Many questions, such as the regulation of hours of work, 
the protection of wages, Sunday labour, &c., have been taken up 
with varying degrees of zeal from time to time, and attempts 
made to settle them by trade union action or by legislation. 
Trade union efforts seem to have been subject to very violent 
variations, victories gained at a time of good trade, or in the 
early days when the San Francisco working man was in an 
unusually favourable position, having been completely reversed 
on other occasions. But, on the whole, the Californian working 
classes have done more for themselves by organisation than by 
legislation owing to constitutional difficulties, and it strikes the 
European reader as remarkable how persistently legislative 
methods have been tried when the originators of the laws must 
have been aware of their doubtful acceptance by the courts. The 
constitutional trouble, indeed, seems to have affected every branch 
of labour legislation, and we find not only laws regulating hours 
and wages successfully disputed, but even questions of hygiene 
and the regulation of employment bureaux. 

An excellent index and bibliography, as well as the general 
construction of the book, make it admirably adapted for purposes 
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of reference, each specific subject being treated in a separate 
chapter and the whole preceded by an introductory history of the 
“labour movement.” But this form, involving a considerable 
amount of repetition, makes the book somewhat confusing as a 
history, especially so since, as the author points out, the labour 
movement and agitations for legislation are even more intimately 
connected in California than is the case in some countries, owing 
to the absence of any advocacy of social legislation outside the 
working-class organisations themselves. 
SopHy SANGER 


American Railway Problems. By Cart S. Vrooman. (Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 376.) 


Mr. VROOMAN gives as an alternative title to his book, 
“Government Regulation versus Government Operation of Rail- 
ways,” and he draws comparisons between the railways of the 
United States and those of Europe. In his introduction and 
the earlier part of the work effective State regulation of railways 
is advocated. That an effective system of regulation is necessary 
if railways are run by private enterprise no one will deny, nor 
will most people raise objection to Mr. Vrooman’s contention that 
the regulation should take such a form that it would at the same 
time constitute a preparation for ultimate public ownership and 
operation should it fail. 

The major portion of the book, however, is devoted to an 
attempt to prove how much and how completely State railways 
are superior to railways run by private enterprise. In other 
words, Mr. Vrooman takes up the position of a convinced advocate 
of railway nationalisation, and, moreover, he is not too particular 
as to the accuracy of the data used in support of his case. 

A bad example of the method employed can be drawn from 
the chapter on “European Railway Corruption.” Five pages are 
devoted to England. Four of these consist of a quotation from 
an article by Mr. Herbert Spencer, published in the Edinburgh 
Review in 1854, whilst John Francis’ History of English Rail- 
ways is referred to in confirmation. No reference is made to the 
fact that Francis was an even earlier writer. A grudging admis- 
sion follows “that English railways are managed more honestly 
now.” This admission counts for little when it is qualified by 
the statement, “While, therefore, modern English railway 
financiers are more artistic, less vulgar, and even less corrupt 
than their predecessors, they are almost equally unscrupulous and 
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despotic. . . .” Such a warped and distorted representation of 
the position would not be worth a moment’s notice were it not 
for the fact that this book goes to the American public with the 
name of the Oxford University Press upon it, and may possibly 
be deemed a careful presentation of the position based on reliable 
first-hand knowledge. To complete the picture, the Prussian 
railways are not investigated before the period of State ownership 
began. Prussian State railways are lauded on the strength of the 
last thirty years. English railways are condemned on the history 
of sixty years ago. 

Omissions of important considerations are quite as common 
as misrepresentations. It is difficult to understand how any 
writer can discuss the reasons which led to the establishment 
of the Prussian State railway system without any reference to 
“war” and war considerations. Yet war is never mentioned in 
the book. Again, in the case of Belgium, no notice is taken 
of the allegation, which has been made time and again, that the 
employees are continually increased for political reasons, and 
without due regard for the need of additional labour. Mr. 
Vrooman states the political danger—“the nightmare of the 
individualists”"—in hic own particular way. This he proceeds to 
demolish by giving an account of the Belgian system of making 
appointments to the railway service, and, incidentally, shows the 
danger as commonly apprehended flourishes there. If it is true 
that State railway employees have never been known to organise 
themselves into a political machine dominated by politicians and 
Government officials, it is equally true that they have organised 
and have proved capable of coercing politicians and Government 
officials for their own benefit as opposed to the public welfare. 
In the United States it is admitted by leading men that the vote 
of the railway employees would change the result of an election. 
If the railway employees were once united as State servants 
looking to the party in power for the settlement of all questions 
of hours and wages, tan anyone deny the possibility of their 
Union bargaining successfully with the recognised controllers of 
either political party? It is far better to recognise the danger 
and provide against it than to say it has no existence because 
some other danger has none. 

One part of his proposition Mr. Vrooman has clearly estab- 
lished. From past experience, notably, that of Italy, he has 
shown that suddenly to adopt and proceed with a policy of railway 
nationalisation is to court disaster. The railway business 
is so vast, so intricate, and so important to the general welfare, 
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that a change of policy from private to State ownership and 
management should be prepared for carefully. 

To most of Mr. Vrooman’s work we simply say not proven, 
but in one case we very emphatically dissent. He distinctly 
implies blame and lack of wisdom to the countries which have 
not made the railways State property from the early days. In 
doing so, he completely ignores the difference between the periods 
of construction and operation. In the former it is urgent to get 
rapid increase of mileage. It is safe to say the United States 
would have possessed only a fraction of its present railway system 
if the States had had to find the whole of the necessary capital. 

It is to be regretted Mr. Vrooman has at times mistaken mere 
vulgar abuse for argument. It is unbelievable, for instance, that 
the men who have raised the railway system of the United States 
to its present state of efficiency are merely “light-fingered gentry 
of Wall Street bent on lining their own pockets.” Abuse of one’s 
opponents, fortunately, is rare in treatises which purport to be 
scientific studies. 

W. T. STEPHENSON 


Il Protezionismo operaio. L’esclusione del lavoro straniero. By 
Giuseppe Prato. (Turin: Societ& Tipografico-Editrice 
Nazionale, 1910. Pp. 236.) 


THIS is a clear and most interesting treatment of a social 
problem, in which considerations of economics and politics and 
individual prejudice meet in equal proportions. Signor Prato 
sketches the history of alien immigration in the eighteenth 
century, and the first fifty or sixty years of the nineteenth, 
when the new countries welcomed any addition to their popula- 
tion. Then he describes the rise of opposition to coloured labour 
in Australia, the United States, Canada, and South Africa; to 
the introduction of the “foreign” skilled artisan in Australia, 
and to the unregulated admission of low-class white immigrants 
to North America and to the old countries of Europe. He gives 
many examples of the expedients, ranging from regulation to 
prohibition, by which perplexed governments have tried to deal 
with the arrival of the alien. Finally he examines the visible 
results of the policy of exclusion and restriction, and discusses 
the economic value of such methods of treatment. 

Signor Prato does not apparently think that the racial aspect 
of alien immigration is important. Yellow and brown coolies 
are, on the whole, well-behaved members of the communities to 
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which they come, and the denunciations of them are often 
“mere hypocrisy” covering jealousy. They do not at 
present aspire to political power, and there is no reason why 
they should not eventually become part of the absorbent new 
countries to which they come. The position of the “low-class” 
immigrant to America from Austria, Italy, or Ireland, and that 
of the Russian and Polish refugee in London, is similar. 
Official statistics of crime and pauperism show that, as a whole, 
these aliens are markedly less burdensome to their new State 
than are its own inhabitants of the same social grade. Even in 
the exceptions when the immigrant himself comes from a lawless 
class, the next generation shows an extraordinary power of 
improvement—witness the present condition of those portions 
of the United States which were largely settled two generations 
ago by “undesirables.” The percentage of illiterates in the 
United States among the children of aliens is actually lower than 
among those of the original population. 

The difficulty of the situation is really a difficulty of wages 
and of class feeling, rather than of politics, according to Signor 
Prato. Immigration in the New Countries supplies the 
plentiful unskilled labour which is so necessary to the expansion 
of their industries. To a great extent also the alien and the 
native labourers fall into non-competing groups. The coolie in 
Queensland did work in the sugar plantations which it was very 
hard to induce white men even to attempt. The Japanese and 
Chinese in California and Canada began with household and 
agricultural work for which the independent American did not 
care. In Hawai, the “happy island” of these Asiatic labourers, 
all the routine work is done by the latter, while supervision and 
the work which needs exceptional skill are done by a few white 
artisans. One of the latter described himself and his equals 
as spending most of the working hours sitting in the sun, 
directing and only occasionally assisting the labour of willing 
yellow workmen, eager to do the artisan’s work, and even to pay 
them fees for the privilege of acquiring some of their technical 
skill. 

Similarly the European immigrant to the east of the United 
States brings his ready labour for the factory, and for agricul- 
ture and railway construction. The advantages of his arrival 
are less obvious when he comes to one of the old countries which 
already have an over-supply of unskilled labour of their own. 

To a certain extent Signor Prato admits the charge, familiar 
since the Middle Ages, that the foreign workman undersells the 
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native. “The temporary immigrant is almost always a black- 
leg.” The Japanese coming from his own country to find that 
the market rate of wages in California is from twelve to twenty 
times as much as that of Yokohama, feels himself wealthy if 
he receives at first even half the normal rate. The Italian and 
Russian labourers in the East are in the same position. But the 
author points out (1) that the immigrant does not want low 
wages. Other things being equal, he naturally prefers to receive 
the standard rate. It is noticeable that the wages of coloured 
labour are rising rapidly in the west of America, and so is the 
standard of living and the productive power of the yellow 
workman. (2) The presence of the alien immigrant helps to break 
down the artificial value which the manual worker has acquired 
in the gold countries—Australia, California, South Africa—to 
which Asiatic labour has chiefly flowed. Possibly the presence, 
too, of the non-union workmen from Southern Europe may have 
a justifiable influence on the pretensions of trade unionism in 
Canada and the States. (3) Immigration protects the consumer, 
victimised by rings and trusts, in other ways. The alien works 
for low wages, and so (presumably) supplies cheap goods and 
services ; besides this, in California at least, he sells low-priced 
goods in small shops, stocked out of the savings from his wages. 
The small cheap shop, however wasteful it may be economically, 
is a real convenience to the poor man, frightened or over- 
charged by the large stores. Here, again, the problem becomes 
a class question in which it is undesirable for governments to 
interfere. ‘The truth is that it matters very little to humanity 
what will be the area reserved for the expansion of the different 
races ; but it interests us much to be sure that none of the natural 
gifts whose development can assist the general well-being should 
be removed from human appropriation by” the selfishness of 
individuals or of groups. All attempts at restricting immigration 
are only an aspect of Protection, part of the “suspicious 
nationalism which underlies the modern current of imperialism.” 
It is therefore undesirable, the author thinks, to limit immigra- 
tion ; and—an important point—it is impossible to do so effec- 
tively. Triumphant over codes and inspectors and theories of 
protection emerges the figure of the persistent immigrant, the 
adventurer of the twentieth century. Governments may tax him 
on increasing scales as he reaches their territory; they may 
register him and make him produce certificates of character ; 
they may decree his absolute exclusion if he is unhealthy or 


criminal, or is a skilled artisan coming to a definite engagement ; 
12 
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they may order him to bring a minimum sum of money with him 
to his destination, and may forbid him to change his employer 
and his rate of wages without leave ; they may put him in prison 
or deport him if he becomes burdensome to the community, and 
may charge the cost of his transport to the shipping company 
which brought him. Still the alien comes, unpopular, but useful. 
He can forge certificates and references; he can borrow his 
entrance fee; he can bribe agents to smuggle him across the 
frontier. This “permeation” is an acknowledged fact. Why 
make ineffectual attempts to check it? Signor Prato apparently 
thinks that it would be well to abolish all restrictions on the 
fluidity of labour ; to direct the stream, indeed, much better than 
at present, so that it should not accumulate in the large towns; 
and to rely on the right of deportation of undesirables to safe- 
guard national health and morals. 

These conclusions may or may not be acceptable ; at least they 
are refreshingly decided, and the question is apt to be obscured 
by so much personal jealousy that a definite economic statement 
of the case is most valuable. The strength of his economic con- 
victions possibly leads the author to underestimate the political 
importance of alien immigration at present, and, still more, as a 
problem of the future. This, however, is a matter of opinion 
rather than of fact. 

There are various slight misprints in the English quotations, 
especially on p. 123, which might be corrected in another edition. 
C. VIOLET BUTLER 


Lorenz von Stein und die Gesellschaftlehre. Von Dr. Ernst 
GRUNFELD. (Jena: G. Fischer, 1910.) 


To most modern economists the name and writings of Lorenz 
von Stein are probably little known, if at all. A chance allusion 
in some standard work, a brief notice in a dictionary of bio- 
graphy—such is the attention now paid to one who was among 
the foremost teachers of his time. Even now here and there in 
academical circles, there must be those to whom the name recalls 
the dingy lecture-room in the old Universititsgebiude of Vienna, 
the cosmopolitan audience, the tall stately figure of the professor, 
the wisdom and clearness, grasp and fire of the discourse. Dr. 
Griinfeld has done his best with a true pietas to revive an interest 
in his subject by a careful piece of exegesis. He writes with all 
the warmth of an admirer, but he has an eye for an inconsistency, 
and is a sly critic. He gives us a life of von Stein so far as it can 
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now be recovered. He shows his dependence as a thinker on the 
facts of his time, the events which culminated in the social 
movement of 1848. He traces his debt to Hegel, whose system 
he set himself to illustrate in the economic world. More than all 
perhaps, he shows by a rapid sketch, full of true insight, how the 
writings of von Stein inspired and guided the mind of many a 
later economist. ‘The conception of society, on which the system 
is built, as independent of and antagonistic to the State: 
“Society is that organism among men which is brought about by 
self-interest, whose aim is the highest development of the indi- 
vidual. On the other hand, the State, as being a self-contained 
person, is independent of the will and interest of its individual 
members.” This conception our author holds to have been 
overlaid in the development of sociology on biological lines. But 
the attempt of von Stein to raise economics from a purely material 
milieu to its place in philosophy, to emphasise the ideal element 
in the most banausic transaction, this, he thinks, has not been 


wholly in vain. 
L. R. PHELPS 


Die Wirtschaftlichen Grundlagen der Malkunst. By Dr. Pavb 
Drey. (Stuttgart und Berlin: J. G. Cotta, 1910. Pp. 
xii +321.) 


THE task which the writer sets himself is no less than the 
reconciliation of art with the economic conditions of modern life. 
A lengthy and, in parts, somewhat diffuse discussion brings out 
very clearly that there would appear to be a fundamental conflict 
between art and economics. A @etailed examination of facts 
shows that in the domain of art consumers and producers are, as a 
rule, not in touch with each other; that lack of means on the 
part of the would-be consumer often prevents the desire for works 
of art from becoming an effective demand ; and, lastly, that the 
admitted characteristics of the artist—his carelessness, his dislike 
of discipline and restraint, above all, the obstinate pride which 
he takes in his own uneconomic attitude, place him in a peculiarly 
difficult and disadvantageous position towards the world. Genius 
can generally make its own terms, but the rank and file suffer 
grave disabilities, while the prophets of a new movement, 
whether evolutionary or revolutionary, meet with an even worse 
fate than the generality of prophets. 

The writer discusses various theories which have been devised 
for giving art its proper place in the modern state. The cry for the 
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emancipation of the artist from ordinary economic conditions and 
obligations he rightly regards as Utopian, while he scornfully 
rejects the view that art should be subjected to economic dicta- 
tion. On the other hand, he regards Ruskin’s theory, which 
ascribes the failure of modern art to the evils of capitalism, as 
fundamentally erroneous. He does not, however, despair of the 
solution of the problem. Briefly stated, the desiderata are: 
To ensure a living to the artist ; to give free scope to genius; and, 
above all, to safeguard the independence of the creative power 
which is capable of initiating a new movement or discovering a 
new ideal. On the score of means to attain these ends he is 
tolerably sanguine. They involve no more than (1) a general 
artistic education for all classes, beginning with the impression- 
able stage of childhood and extending in various ways through 
life ; (2) a better education of the artist in his art ; (3) the organi- 
sation of the artistic profession itself. In the last resort every- 
thing will depend on the State, which must adopt a wise policy 
in questions of art. 

A great deal of labour has been expended on this volume, and 
the student will find much that is interesting in it ; but, like many 
works of its kind, it suffers from considerable verbosity, and a 
tendency to lengthy explanations of the intelligible. 

H. REINHERZ 


Répertoire technologique des noms d’industries et de professions 
frangais—anglais—allemands, avec notices descriptives som- 
maires. Ministére du travail et de la prévoyance sociale. 
Statistique générale de la France. (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 
1909. 30 francs.) 


EVERY economist or statistician who has attempted to make 
comparisons of any kind between the industries of different 
countries must have found himself in difficulties at times owing 
to his ignorance of the precise signification of some term used to 
denote the artisans engaged in a certain occupation. The 
ordinary dictionary is, of course, quite useless. Even the best 
technological dictionaries are little better, for they give informa- 
tion mainly concerning the names of machines, parts of machines 
and apparatus, of materials, and so forth, and almost ignore the 
names of occupations. This gap the present invaluable com- 
pilation has attempted to fill. It is concerned solely with the 
manufacturing industries, transport, mines and quarries, agricul- 
ture and fisheries—the liberal and commercial professions being 
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ignored, as they are fairly completely treated in ordinary 
dictionaries. Occupations concerned with the preparation or use 
of the same or similar materials are grouped together; an 
explanatory text in French gives a summary description of the 
operations performed, and three indexes in English, French, and 
German, at the end of the volume, enable the reader to refer 
with readiness to the explanation of any term desired. 

The summary descriptions given will be of great service to 
those having little knowledge of any particular trade, as they 
often convey warnings as to the varied character of corresponding 
industries in the countries dealt with. The article on brewing 
forms a good example ; the characteristics of the different methods 
of preparation of the mash or wort and the processes of high 
and low fermentation are succinctly given, and the districts in 
which the several processes are principally employed—England, 
Belgium, the North and East of France, North and South 
Germany—are indicated. 

The differences in the organisation of industry, on * ~ other 
hand, leave some remaining difficulties which are not quite fully 
brought out, as if seems to us, unless the student refuses to 
content himself with referring solely to the immediate explana- 
tion of some term with which he is concerned, but reads the 
articles on allied trades also. Suppose, for example, that he 
desires the German equivalent for “plumber.” He is referred by 
the index to article 4°927 : “Entreprise de plomberie, plumbery, 
Gas-, Wasser-Installation, Einrichtung von Gas- und Wasser- 
anlagen,” and lower down will find the terms “Plombier, 
plumber, Klempner fiir Gas- und Wasseranlagen.” But this 
certainly does not give a complete equivalent to the English 
term “plumber ’’—there is not, we believe, a strict equivalent— 
for the plumber in England is still primarily (though by no 
means solely) what his name implies, a worker in lead, and as 
such is quite as much concerned with roof-work in lead as with 
water installations and sanitary work. In the following article 
there is a statement which modifies to some extent the definition 
given—‘‘Le plus souvent les entrepreneurs de plomberie sont 
aussi entrepreneurs de couverture,’ but the “plumber” is not 
mentioned under this head. The difficulty in question could only 
be obviated by giving a separate description of the duties under- 
taken by the “plombier,” the “plumber,” and the “Klempner” 
respectively; without any qualifying adjective Alempner 
generally means simply a worker in sheet-metal, or tinsmith. 

These remarks only serve to bring into relief the fact that 
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even with the assistance afforded by this dictionary caution must 
still be exercised in the international comparison of trades. The 
volume gives an immense mass of information concerning the 
trades and industries of England, France and Germany, and 
the names of their subsidiary occupations, which the student 
would search for in vain elsewhere; it must take its place at 
once on the reference shelves of every economic library. 
Economists and statisticians alike should feel a debt of gratitude 
to the French Ministry of Labour for bearing the cost of prepara- 
tion of such a work, to M. Lucien March who supervised it, and 
to M. Michel Huber who was charged with the editing of the 
volume. 


G. Upny Yue 

















NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


Some ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL WHEAT TRADE. 


Business men who have interests in any of the more important 
staples of produce are very familiar with the perennial controversy 
concerning the merits or demerits of “futures,” a system with 
which the writer’s connection in the grain trade has been 1 long 
one. Much has been said and written on the advisability of such 
a system. It has formed the subject of debates in National 
Assemblies, Congresses, and Parliaments. Governments have 
issued ordinances and enacted laws for its regulation and even 
for its abolition, but it is still in evidence in the very countries 
where opinion has been most adverse to its existence. It is by 
no means universal ; indeed it is only in well-organised business 
centres that its adoption is possible. The system presupposes a 
strictly defined conception of the responsibilities of business, both 
accurate and prompt to the moment. 

The merchant of past times could afford to give credit, as he 
was, or hoped to be, well repaid for doing so, but to-day the 
importer must have quick returns, and therefore is inclined to 
welcome a system which excludes credit altogether. The future 
delivery contract offers inducements to cautious traders, for not 
only is payment made promptly, but the fluctuations in market 
value during the currency of the contract are made the subject 
of special provisions. 

The cotton market was the first to make free use of the 
possibilities afforded by this kind of business, and it is the fact 
that the ‘“Consols” of this market is absolutely and entirely the 
cotton grown in the United States. Though the size of this crop 
may vary greatly from year to year, though the quality also may 
be considerably affected by weather influences, yet the basis is 
sufficiently constant to allow of fixing it without alteration 
through many seasons. Neither seller nor buyer has in such 
circumstances to consider very seriously as to the stipulations 
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regarding quality, but is actuated by other questions, including, 
of course, that of a plentiful crop, or the reverse. Spinners, 
when buying, know that they will get delivery of cotton which 
they can readily work up, and that if it is of higher or of lower 
quality than the contract basis, they will pay more or less accord- 
ing to agreed scale. Growers have these conditions before 
them, and exporters are quite able to take care of their own 
interests ; their chief anxiety ordinarily is to make an immediate 
sale for future delivery simultaneously with the purchase. 

It has been deemed advisable to make some reference to 
cotton business, for this is the market in which future delivery 
trading has been most widely employed, and to which the 
strongest objections are made in relation to “corners” and their 
consequences. The high value of cotton makes transport and 
warehousing charges comparatively unimportant items, and there- 
fore manipulation has a much better chance than with grain. 
The holder of grain is handicapped by the relatively large amount 
to be paid for storage, delivery, and so on, and he has very little 
inducement to try the réle of a “forestaller or regrater,” as the 
old statute expresses it, in any ordinary season. 

The grain trader has also to contend with the difficulties 
arising from the great variety of types produced in different 
regions of the world, difficulties which do not occur at all in 
relation to cotton futures. The natural weight, that is the weight 
of a measured quantity of wheat such as the contents of an 
Imperial bushel, for instance, varies to the extent of ten or 
twelve per cent., and this is only one among many of the dis- 
tinguishing qualifications of the sample. Every country in 
Europe has a wheat crop; climate and soil differ and the results 
are widely diverse; within each frontier numerous types are 
grown and qualities turn out variously from accidents of weather, 
from the seed employed or from the measure of the cultivator’s 
skill. And though Europe grows more wheat than the other 
continents, yet North and South America also harvest many 
varieties, and in India, too, they are numerous. 

All this diversity provides opportunity for the scientific miller 
in countries where much foreign wheat is imported. Such are 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, and, above all, our own land. It is 
quite easy to exaggerate the relative importance of bread as one 
of the alimentary substances in general use. In this country 
the cost of bread is about sixpence per week per head in normal 
conditions, and therefore minor fluctuations in price do not neces- 
sarily or always much affect the consumer, excepting in families 
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or institutions where there are a number of young children to 
be fed. The quantity required by the public at large is practically 
constant, or likely to be increased slightly in times when meat is 
dear, and as population grows. So the up-to-date miller has the 
certainty that his wares will find an outlet, if only he can manufac- 
ture as good and as cheap an article as anyone else. At the 
present moment the competition is chiefly between the British 
millers themselves, as they have managed to undercut the foreign 
manufacturer during the last two or three years. This result 
is, in part, a consequence of the continual increase of domestic 
demand for wheaten bread in the United States. The American 
miller no longer endeavours to sell his manufacture in Europe 
throughout the year; in the autumn months he may, perhaps, do 
so while the new wheat is plentiful round his mills, but this state 
of things does not last very long. 

The European miller with access to navigation has nowadays 
a distinct advantage over the American, in that the supply of 
foreign wheat enables him to blend several varieties, the properties 
of which are complementary to one another. The flour so manu- 
factured is, therefore, usually superior to anything that can be 
imported at the same cost from regions where only the local crop 
of wheat is available. Again, in such countries the prices 
obtained for the mills’ by-products (bran, etc.) are low, and 
these by-products are at least 25 per cent. of the weight of wheat 
put into the mill, so that the returns for these articles are a very 
important factor in the balance sheet. A relatively high price 
for bran enables a miller to accept a lower figure for the flour, and 
so to keep the plant constantly at work, a state of matters desired 
by every manufacturer. 

In the long run success depends upon the miller’s ability to 
make the best use of the different descriptions of wheat available. 
The bakers are naturally always on the watch to see that they 
get a uniform quality of flour, and millers, consequently, must find 
means to turn out this uniform quality. This is not at all an easy 
matter to accomplish. For those kinds of wheat which are to be 
had at the lowest relative price are probably those which are then 
in largest supply, and so everyone can get them. But the extent 
of supply is mostly a matter of the time of year, and the kind of 
wheat which is offered freely in August may be scarce, or even 
unobtainable in February, while that of which there is a plethora 
in April may be quite exhausted in November and December. 

The problem to be solved in scientific blending is one that 
is subject to constant change ; some infusion of the highest grades 
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of wheat is practically indispensable, and in view of its extra cost 
the proportion to be so employed must be a matter for serious 
consideration, for the estimate has to be based on the inherent 
properties of such other descriptions as are available at the time, 
and of which some will be selected to make up the blend. This 
selection is also a vital matter; an incorrect estimate of the 
relative or complementary properties of the various samples on 
offey may lead to adverse results. 

Perhaps the usual course of events can be made clearer by the 
following statement, which sets out in detail the country of origin, 
and the season of maximum supply in relation to the principal 
kinds of wheat. There is in some of our ports, such as London 
and Liverpool, a warehoused stock of most descriptions all the 
year round, but outside of the periods indicated below, this stock 
is usually but small. 

Australian wheat begins to arrive in normal seasons during 
March, and is in constant supply till September, and Argentine 
wheat in like manner from March to October. 

Manitoba wheat begins to arrive in October, and is in 
moderate supply throughout the winter and spring ; then it arrives 
freely from June till August. 

United States wheat is usually in supply from September till 
December, afterwards intermittent. 

Indian wheat comes in freely from May till November, and 
Pacific Coast wheat from January till May. 

Russian wheat is in large supply from June till December, and 
for the rest of the year also arrivals from the Black Sea are often 
very considerable. Home-grown wheat, in England, Germany, 
Italy, and Belgium, is naturally most plentiful soon after harvest, 
and then in gradually diminishing supply, but some is to be had 
throughout the year. 

France, as a rule, is almost independent of foreign imports of 
wheat, but this season, with a short crop, the French mills will 
require as much as Germany usually buys, and they are selecting 
from most of the descriptions indicated. 

It is evident from a glance at the list that it is possible to 
regard some of the exporting countries as, in the matter of supply, 
complementary to others. For instance, Australian wheat and 
that from the Pacific Coast (Tacoma and Chili) taken together 
make a continuous stream of arrivals for most of the year; 
while the properties of these crops are a good deal alike. 
Argentine wheat comes in at a season when the reserves of home- 
grown wheat in Western Europe are becoming attenuated. 
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Russia, on the other hand, has the capacity for increasing output, 
an output only hindered by closing of many ports in winter. But 
railways and ice-breakers prevent any complete stoppage of 
Russian grain shipments ; in fact there is more than one shipping 
point which is busier in winter than at other seasons, such as 
Novorossisk and Theodosia. 

The writer does not profess to be in the secrets of British 
scientific flour milling, and does not wish to indicate any ideas 
on the exact proportion in which different descriptions of wheat 
are employed to make the flour which will satisfy the mill’s 
critical patrons in the large cities and manufacturing districts. 
It is, however, obvious that there must be considerable variations 
in the components, and that these variations must be governed 
more or less by the usual considerations of cheapness, always with 
due regard for quality. During some consecutive weeks the 
mills will take in a large quantity of home-grown wheat, if it is 
obtainable without too much outlay on transport, and with this 
English wheat there is room for mixing freely either Russian or 
Argentine. But presently the farmers find that they have sold 
enough for the time, and their supply diminishes; so the mill- 
manager turns to Indian as his mainstay, and may employ a 
good deal of Manitoban. All through the season he may find it 
advantageous to mix in some Australian or Pacific wheat, and 
when it is available American Winter is usually very satis- 
factory. Russian and Indian sorts are not often absent from the 
manager’s list. 

The salient point in all this is that imported wheat of more 
than one description has to be in constant supply if millers are 
to attain the most favourable results. It is, of course, the aim 
and object of all concerned in the production and in the shipment 
of wheat to see that the miller is as well treated as possible. So 
the business must in the iong run settle down on a basis which 
will give the miller every facility. Speculative movements are 
occasionally violent and, more rarely, prolonged from such causes 
as international politics, inclement seasons, or some miscalculation 
as to the extent of possible supplies and requirements. But in 
the end it all comes to the same thing; the wheat imported has 
to find its way to the mills, and that without incurring undue cost 
for holding. So it makes very little difference in the outcome 
whether the miller has made the purchase in the country of 
origin or after delivery from the ocean steamer. 

It is, perhaps, becoming evident that efforts have to be made 
to systematise the supplies of such classes of wheat as form the 
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staples or main components for flour required to make 
bread. The miller has always to make his calculations a 
good deal in advance, for his great object is to keep the mill 
continuously in full work. To do this it is necessary to sell flour 
also in advance, and he can scarcely undertake such contracts 
with any degree of safety until he has made some purchases of 
wheat for deferred delivery. It may, therefore, be imagined that 
if the miller can buy without much difficulty for delivery at such 
periods as will fit in with his flour contracts, he has a strong 
inducement to do so. 

The form of contract in use in the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Association provides millers with the requisite guarantees as to 
delivery of wheat which they can readily manufacture. It stipu- 
lates for either Manitoba, Argentine, American, or Australian, at 
seller’s option. Specified requirements are laid down in regard 
to natural weight, freedom from admixture, soundness and good 
condition of the grain at the time of transfer to buyer, and a 
general instruction is added that the wheat must be free from 
any defect rendering it unsuitable for milling in the usual way. 
When the seller has the grain ready in the warehouse he applies 
to the Association to have it inspected and certificated. If the 
grain is judged to fulfil the foregoing requirements, the certificate 
is granted, a small allowance being made to buyer if the 
grain is slightly inferior, or to seller if it is superor to the standard 
called for by the contract. The seller is then at liberty to deliver 
if the period for fulfilment of the contract has arrived. During 
the currency of the contract both parties have been practically 
protected against risk of non-fulfilment from the time of recording 
the transaction in the books of the Corn Association. The auto- 
matic working of this record renders it obligatory on the Associa- 
tion to call upon the seller or the buyer, as the case may be, 
to deposit in its custody a fixed amount of margin, together with 
the difference accruing between the market value and that of the 
previous day. Whenever a contract is supplemented by either 
seller or buyer closing his interest in it, the new contract thus 
created is also adopted in the Association’s books, and that con- 
tracting party who has become an intermediate receives a settle- 
ment, his profit or unexhausted margin being paid out. 

In case of the requisite amount remaining unpaid when 
demanded, the contracts standing in the name of the defaulter 
are immediately closed by the Association’s officials. 

From this short description of the procedure under Liverpool 
contracts for future delivery of wheat, and taking into account the 
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stipulations of the contract itself, it may fairly be claimed that 
the aim is to discourage any undue speculation, certainly not to 
afford a pretext for buying or selling more than is justifiable. 
The person who may suffer temporarily to the greatest extent is 
the importer, whose business it is to purchase in the country of 
origin. He buys on the usual basis of payment against shipments, 
and will probably consider it desirable to avail himself of the 
future delivery market to make his sales. If a rise in price after- 
wards occurs, he may find himself compelled to deposit with the 
Association a large amount as security for his buyer’s interests, 
and he will not get this money back until he delivers the grain. 
A buyer, on the other hand, can always put an end to his loss on 
falling markets by reselling, and so obviating the necessity for 
continued inconvenient payments of differences. 

It may be noticed that some important descriptions are 
excluded from the future delivery contract, such as Indian, 
Pacific Coast, Russian, and English wheat. Roumania in some 
seasons is also an exporter of considerable quantity, but an 
interval of two or three years may occur in which very little 
reaches Great Britain from that country. In spite of many 
endeavours to improve matters, both Indian and Russian wheat 
still arrive in a very dusty state, and as well as Roumanian have 
almost always an admixture of other kinds of grain. Pacific 
Coast wheat is seldom free from some drawbacks either in point 
of soundness er admixture, while home-grown wheat is usually 
too damp during the autumn to be suitable for warehousing, and 
is seldom obtainable except in comparatively small lots at one time. 
It would certainly be advantageous to extend the Liverpool contract 
list, and probably finality in this respect is by no means reached, 
but so far the drawbacks in respect of inclusion of wheat from 
the countries just named are serious ones, and the utility of the 
future delivery contract might be jeopardised by any such 
extension at present. 

So far it has been attempted to explain the grain futures 
market in this country, where all arrangements are on the basis of 
reception at the port and subsequent distribution of the wheat. 
But there are other centres of the grain trade where somewhat 
similar systems have taken root and have greatly affected the 
world’s markets from time to time. The name of Chicago will 
at once occur to the mind, and it must be acknowledged that the 
methods of some business men have been such as to make the 
careful trader anxious to keep clear of Chicago grain futures. 
Whether American millionaires are beneficial in the long run to 
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their neighbours in business is a question which need not be 
decided here. But Chicago, so far as the European grain trade 
is concerned, has had its day. Perhaps it is less important than 
it was a few years ago, even in America. An opinion may be 
hazarded that its want of progress is due in some degree to the 
encouragement of speculation by rules which appear needlessly 
difficult of fulfilment by the trader. Such is the designation of 
a relatively limited number of storehouses in which, exclusively, 
goods were deliverable in fulfilment of contracts, although similar 
goods were in existence and available elsewhere. No impartial 
observer can approve such incentives to manipulation of markets, 
such hindrances to freedom of trade. 

Like Chicago, the new city of Winnipeg is a centre of distribu- 
tion within an exporting country. Up to the present time almost 
the whole produce of the North-Western Provinces has to pass 
through Winnipeg, whether destined for Eastern Canada or for 
Europe. Chicago, on the other hand, is only one among many 
points for allocating the crops of the Western States ; Minneapolis, 
Duluth, St. Louis, Toledo, all do their share, and each has its 
future delivery market of greater or less importance. But the 
United States crops are matters of much more concern to the 
American people than to anyone else in the present day. The 
ports on the Black Sea are just now (October, 1910) exporting 
tenfold more grain than those of the United States, and by the 
time that the Great Republic numbers one hundred million 
citizens, it may be that little in excess of their own requirements 
will be produced. It is far otherwise with Canada, and the con- 
tinuance of satisfactory working arrangements in the grain trade 
throughout the Dominion is well worthy of approbation. The 
definition of quality is very strict at Winnipeg; every bulk of 
wheat is accurately classified within narrow limits by official 
inspection, and the certificate can be accepted as a correct 
indication of the grade or quality; there is consequently little 
inducement for the manipulator on the Winnipeg market. All 
energies are directed towards moving on the grain. without delay 
eastward to make room for more. 

Winnipeg, perhaps, comes nearer to the designation of an 
exporting market than do most of the North American inland 
cities. At the seaboard neither New York, Baltimore, nor far- 
away Tacoma on the Pacific have an extensive business in grain 
futures. 

To find another such it is necessary to pass the equator, and 
to come to Argentina. It was the writer’s task at Buenos Aires, 
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in the year 1908, to make arrangements for a grain future delivery 
market in that city, on a purely export basis. The proportion 
of cereal requirements within Argentina is small in comparison 
with the vast production of the soil. Here, therefore, it is the 
exporter of grain who has to be considered, the buyer who wants 
to put it on board ship, perhaps a Brazilian milier, perhaps one 
of the European Continental traders, or some merchant watching 
for the chance of a profitable sale in London or Liverpool. The 
grain traders of Buenos Aires knew that they wanted the future 
delivery market, and were ready to take it up. They had formed 
already an Association with substantial backing, and so the plan 
which was adopted was quite a suitable one. The Association 
records every transaction made between its own members, and 
upon payment by each party of the requisite margin, takes up 
the contract and becomes itself responsible for the due fulfilment 
thereof ; naturally, the Association requires a fee for this service, 
and equally any market difference has to be deposited immediately 
on request. But A’s sale of wheat to B becomes a sale by A to the 
Association, and a purchase by B from the same body, and when C 
comes in to buy from B the Association settles up with B and holds 
A’s contract to fulfil the sale to C. The arrangement is in effect 
much the same as that already described in regard to Liverpool, 
but is simplified by the fact that no member is responsible to 
any other member after the contract is duly recorded, but only 
to the Association itself, which possesses plenary powers of dealing 
with default, as might be expected. 

Buenos Aires is not very near to the great wheat, linseed, and 
maize fields of the Republic, and most of these products are 
delivered at up-country stations, “afuera,’ as the Spanish runs. 
The custom is for a seller to inform the Association that the 
grain is ready at one or more of these stations, and that orders 
for disposal are required. The notification is transmitted by the 
Association to the last buyer, whose reply is almost invariably a 
request for delivery alongside the ocean steamer as provided by 
the terms of contract. The seller has the option of making 
delivery from the grain warehouses of Buenos Aires, but for the 
greater part of the year the outward movement from the farm 
provides material for fulfilment of future delivery contracts. The 
standard of quality is that of Argentine wheat of a prescribed 
natural weight, to be clean, sound, and in every way suitable for 
export requirements. This phrase excludes some varieties which 
are little known in Europe, but inasmuch as it is unnecessary to 
insist upon a high figure of natural weight, a limited sliding scale 
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of allowances is in force, whereby the seller may deliver lighter 
grain at an agreed reduction, down to a specified point. 

The quality of deliveries is ascertained by an impartial inspec- 
tion when required, which recognises the right of rejection on the 
part of buyers, in case of some portion of the delivery being 
found to be below contract requirements in any respect. 

A very active business has been established under these 
conditions, and the Association’s recent report claims that benefits 
to the agricultural interests of the Republic have ensued. The 
grower is enabled to ascertain and to profit by the state of the 
market for his produce; he can sell for delivery at such a period 
as he can arrange for transport, and even if he has to pay a 
commission to some member of the Grain Association, he is 
much better off than in times when he was dependent on itinerant 
agents for information as to the value of his products. These 
times were suddenly brought to an end by the opening of the 
grain future market in 1908. 

The consolidation of the grain business under these auspices 
seems likely to lead to many improvements in the methods of 
handling, both actual and financial, and one of the recent results 
has been the foundation of another future delivery market at 
Rosario de Santa Fe, in the chief maize growing region of 
Argentina. 

No one can ignore the existence of speculation in future 
delivery trading, but speculation is a factor that must be reckoned 
with in all kinds of business. It might be held that speculation 
is the essence and foundation of trade. A shipowner is a specu- 
lator, for he has to build and work his vessels without any 
assurance of remuneration except such as he is able to compass 
by judicious handling and prompt seizure of opportunities. A 
merchant of to-day is not disposed to deny that he lives on his 
wits; in the same way as the shipowner finds, or tries to find, 
continuous employment for his tonnage, so the merchant works 
out combinations which, at the worst, may ensure him against 
loss, and which he hopes to make profitable. Granted that it is 
useless to attempt a campaign against speculation, perhaps the 
best course to adopt may be such as the grain traders have 
inaugurated. Their aim is to make the would-be operator realise 
at the outset that he must consider carefully what his finances 
will bear, inasmuch as his calculations are always liable to error 
or to delay in their fulfilment. Under the future delivery contract 
such a delay may result in a severe strain on his resources, and 
therefore he will be cautious. The grain trade of the world is 
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a very important matter, and safety in financial arrangements 
is the key of the business. Any organisation which makes for 
this end may fairly be claimed as a useful adjunct. 

Trading for future delivery is no series of mere paper transac- 
tions, but must be based on the transport of actual grain, and 
conducted with every security that the wheat shall be suitable for 
the manufacture of the people’s food. 

JoHN H. Huppack 





WOMEN AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


It is only within the last few years that public attention has 
been concentrated upon unemployment, and the origins of the 
problem investigated. As yet its special bearing upon women 
has been little considered or discussed ; partly because of the pre- 
occupation of Parliament with those who can voice their claims, 
and partly because of the prevalence of the old-fashioned notion 
that woman is exclusively a domestic animal—whether pet or 
drudge. In reality, of course, such a view is a survival from 
conditions existing before the industrial revolution took women’s 
work from the home to the factory. The complete change 
in the home life of the working classes which was brought 
about by the rise of the factory system, had as its necessary 
corollary the appearance among women of the problem of unem- 
ployment in as acute and distressing a form as among 
men. Unfortunately, the factory regulations which mitigated 
the sufferings of long hours and bad conditions did nothing 
to cope with lack of employment, and it is only within our 
own generation, almost, indeed, within the last few years, 
that the extent and character of unemployment amongst women 
has been appreciated. It is the purpose of this article to give 
some account of the question, and of the methods adopted to 
cope with the consequent distress. 


The Facts as to Unemployment among Women. 


The chief sources of information are three: the figures of 
women registering at the Board of Trade Labour Exchanges, 
the evidence before the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws 
and Relief of Distress, and the returns of the various Distress 
Committees. The statistical information to be got from the 
first source is set forth in the following table :— 
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: : Applications remainin 
1910. | —— Vee on register at end of 
montn. 
| 
|Women.} Girls. | Women.| Girls. | Women. Girls. 
February ... ...| 5,090 | 1,520 | 2,053 680 9,366 2,055 
March | 5,771 1,897 3,065 1,069 9,264 1,789 
April ... - ose | aaeoe 1,791 8,726 1,202 9,907 1,999 
OY er ve | 6,101 1,788 4,168 1,275 9,993 1,985 
June ... ... | 10,269 2,777 7,570 2,068 10,847 2,463 
July ... | 7,886 2,152 6,352 1,758 10,697 2,655 
August 6,958 2,183 | 5,032 1,752 11,653 2,987 
November ... 8,886 2,920 | 7,308 2,412 13,024 3,125 

















The Labour Exchange figures show, firstly, that there is a 
search for employment among women on a large scale, as among 
men ; women and girls are now nearly one-fifth of the total “live 
register,’ and account for nearly one-quarter of the total 
placings; and secondly, that unemployment among women is 
largely a matter of deficient or misdirected training of women 
and girls. By means of the Board of Trade figures, published 
monthly in the Gazette, it is possible to know in what trades 
there is a demand for workers, so that the periods of unemploy- 
ment can be spent in training women for those trades in which 
there are openings. For example, the vacancies notified in 
“Dress” for the month of May were 861 for women and 283 
for girls, of these only 413 and 176 respectively were filled, and 
for Textiles 510 and 111, of which only 317 women and 73 
girls were filled. It will be noticed that certain trades have a 
chronic shortage of women while others are overcrowded. Only 
by close study of the variations of the labour market can the 
problem of unemployment be in any way solved. That attention 
is urgent is only too true, for as Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald pointed 
out in her evidence before the late Commission, “women can 
unfortunately always find employment in vicious ways, and the 
difficulty in earning money honestly must add very strongly to 
the temptation to earn it in immoral ways.” 

Since the Labour Registries of the various Distress Com- 
mittees have been taken over by the Board of Trade Labour 
Exchange their statistics are out of date, and only those giving 
the numbers of applicants for relief are of any value. Outside 
the metropolis only four industrial centres have attempted at 
their Distress Committees to register the female applicants for 
relief. Of the four, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
Glasgow, only the first two have undertaken relief work for 
women; Glasgow having closed its workroom owing to the 
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ineligibility of most of the women registered, while Birmingham 
is still deliberating on a plan of action. 
The numbers of applicants for relief are given below :— 


Numbers Numbers 


1909. Applicants. given work. rejected. 
London (central office) ...- ... 627 334 293 
Liverpool ee ae yee 713 87 626 
Manchester! ... $i ... 2,643 236 2,407 
Glasgow ... aes re ae 378 24 349 


1 The applicants to the late Labour Registry and the Distress Committee are not 
distinguished in the report. 


Some Characteristics of Female Unemployment. 


These figures only represent the cases selected by the Com- 
mittee as deserving of relief, the actual numbers registering 
being considerably greater. It is quite evident from the large 
numbers of suitable applicants unassisted that the means for 
relief at the disposal of the Distress Committees are quite in- 
adequate to their requirements in this respect. From the 
Reports of the Central Unemployed Body for London it is also 
evident that their powers in administering the Unemployed 
Workman Act of 1905 are far too limited, for they have no 
machinery for training the women to obtain work after the period 
of relief is over, which is the only way of preventing a recurrence 
of distress in ensuing years. From the second source of informa- 
tion available, namely, the evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Laws and Relief of Distress, the special 
characteristics of women’s unemployment as compared with 
those of men come out with startling clearness. Among several 
causes that contribute to this difference, perhaps the most im- 
portant are (a) that women’s wages are in many trades too 
low ever to allow of any saving; (b) that the mass of women 
work at highly seasonal trades, such as clothing, dressmaking, 
and fruit preserving ; (c) that their trades unions as yet embrace 
so small a proportion of workers, and that they have no friendly 
societies to assist them; (d) that many who are married are 
handicapped on account of children whom they cannot leave, 
except perhaps at the cost of paying some neighbour to look 
after them; finally, the fact that women’s unemployment does 
not so frequently, and as it were, normally, lead to extreme 
destitution as does that of men, because women are less generally 
the sole or principal breadwinners for a family, explains to 
some extent the indifference of administrators of relief. It is a 
commonplace that a large proportion of women’s earnings supple- 
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ment rather than form the main source of income, and that for 
this reason some women are often willing to work for a wage 
far below a living one; with the result that, if unexpectedly 
the main source of income is stopped by death or unemploy- 
ment, the distress of the family is necessarily very acute. 
It is a suggestive fact that one of the witnesses before the 
late Poor Law Commission points out that the reason so 
many girls enter unskilled trades on time work is that they 
prefer the greater certainty of such work even to the higher, but 
less regular, piece-work rates of more skilled occupations. 
Moreover, it is the custom where girls are paid by the piece 
not to discharge them when work is slack, but to allow them to 
come to the factory and wait about on the chance of an order 
coming in. Such action on the part of the employers has to be 
tolerated by the girls, who fear to give notice lest they fail to 
obtain work elsewhere, and therefore submit to weeks of uncer- 
tainty. It is evident, however, that under such circumstances, 
as the Secretary of the Clothiers’ Operatives at Leeds states in 
her evidence, the numbers of women and girls quoted as unem- 
ployed is no guide to the state of the labour market. For all these 
workers are practically, though not technically, unemployed. 
Witnesses connected with girls’ clubs give similar cases of 
distress. In a working-girls’ club at Soho, out of 341 members, 
200 girls were unemployed during the year. Whenever possible 
the girls learn secondary trades, so as to be prepared for the 
slack times. Much of their work, also, is affected by the seasons ; 
for example, late cold weather keeps the clothing trades back, 
though on the other hand it enables sweet making to go on 
longer. Owing to the Jungle scare, girls engaged in tinned- 
meat factories suffered much distress through a shortage of work. 
Cases of this sort are innumerable, and all the more serious 
because under the Unemployed Workman Act of 1905 no 
systematic provision has been made for women by the Distress 
Committees. Emigration as a remedy the Women’s Industrial 
Council deprecates, for only picked women and girls are suitable, 
and for such there is always a demand at home. 

Though the main facts with regard both to the extent or 
nature of the problem of unemployment as affecting women, are 
now common property, yet practically no steps are taken to deal 
with the problem. The first beginning has been made by the 
establishment of the National Labour Exchange, for no remedies 
can be applied until a diagnosis of the disease has been made. 
But beyond this hardly anything has been done—women are 
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ignored in all towns except three under the Unemployed 
Workman Act of 1905. Moreover, the Government proposals 
for unemployment insurance in certain trades, viz., engineering, 
shipbuilding, and housebuilding, are all trades selected carefully 
as those in which hardly any women are engaged. 

Finally, the little that is done is almost wholly wrong, having 
been heretofore mainly on the lines of relief pure and simple, 
instead of training and education. There is a peculiar responsi- 
bility upon the public to see to the provision for women unem- 
ployed or underpaid, for as long as a profitable way of life, 
however vicious, alone is open, women and girls will resort to 
it as the only one—marriage excluded, for which neither training 
nor qualifications are required. 

One may judge how much still remains to be done by an 
account of the existing methods for dealing with the problem 
and its consequent distress. 


Women and the Unemployed Workman Act of 1905. 


The Unemployed Workman Act, both in what it has done 
and in what it has failed to do, has been the subject of much 
comment. But of women’s claim to a share in its benefits little 
is heard. In theory it is true that they have exactly the same 
right as men to have their cases dealt with under it. Neverthe- 
less, of all the Distress Committees in England, London ex- 
cluded, only two, Manchester and Liverpool, have realised the 
necessity of providing work for these women on their registers 
for whom there is no demand. Birmingham is considering the 
question, but the other large industrial centres—Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Sheffield, Bristol, Leeds, Bradford, and Leicester, have 
as yet taken no action in the matter. 

Under the Central Unemployed Body for London three 
sewing-rooms are carried on, at Southwark, Poplar, and St. 
Pancras. In these any women, other than domestic servants or 
those with able-bodied husbands, are accepted as eligible. 
In Manchester the two sewing-rooms at Bootle St. and 
Ancoats were opened “to meet the needs of the middle-aged 
women, and especially of widows and of those whose husbands 
were out of work.” At Liverpool preference is given to widows 
with children. The three London workrooms are uniformly 
constituted, and carried on under the supervision of the Women’s 
Work Committee—a sub-committee of the Central Unemployed 
Body—together with a Local Advisory Committee, to whom is 
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entrusted the examination and selection of cases. Of the two 
Manchester rooms, the one at Bootle St. was under the control 
of the Lady Mayoress and the Local Relief Committee; the 
other, at Ancoats, formerly managed and financed by the Distress 
Committee, is now a self-supporting charity under the patronage 
of a small committee of ladies. The Liverpool room is still 
financed and managed by the Distress Committee. 

The number of women relieved in this way is necessarily 
small, though in actual figures it compares favourably. with that 
of men. In London, out of 657 applications at the Central Office, 
after 30 were rejected as unsuitable, only 334 were actually put 
to work, each sewing-room accommodating about 40 women. 
In Liverpool, 87 out of the 373 suitable were assisted, and in 
Manchester’s two rooms a total of 236, one room accommodating 
127 and the other 40. 

The particulars of employment in London are as follows : 
Each woman is paid at the uniform rate of 10s. per week of 
44 hours, and dinner is provided for each to the value of 6d. 
daily ; fares also are allowed when they exceed 2d. per day, and 
in all such cases a maximum contribution of 2d. per day is made 
by ‘the woman herself. Each woman with children is granted 
an allowance of 2s. per week for the first child under 14 years 
of age, 1s. 6d. for the second, and 1s. for every additional child ; 
the total allowance in no instance, however, exceeding 17s. 6d. 
per week. In Manchester the women are now paid on piece- 
work rates (formerly 2s. a day was given) ranging from 7s. to 
14s. a week. The hours are from 8.30 to 5 (Saturdays included), 
with an hour for dinner. In 1908 the Education Committee 
provided dinner to the women free of charge. 

In Liverpool the wages paid are at the rate of 1s. 3d. per 
day for five days of the week; but the women actually receive 
only 5s. in money, the additional 1s. 3d. being used to cover 
the cost of a hot dinner served on the premises. Neither town 
makes any allowance for dependants. 

Materials for use in the rooms are sometimes purchased 
wholesale, as in London, or procured from the institutions or 
private persons when possible. Many of the garments are made 
to order for workhouses or hospitals; in such cases prices above 
contract are charged to avoid damaging private firms. In 
London when there is much stock it is disposed of by means of 
sales or through the various Children’s Care Committees of the 
London County Council, from whose funds payment is made 
when possible. From two sales held in 1908, £257 15s. 6d. 
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was realised ; the total recoupment from the women’s workrooms 
being 463 per cent., which compares very favourably with other 
relief works of a similar character. In Manchester the deficit 
was close on £800 on the two rooms ; but this was not surprising 
as one was an experimental charitable concern, the cost per head 
being about £6. In Liverpool the deficit was £200, out of a 
total of £329 expended. 


Training rather than Relief. 


What is the return on the total outlay? The Lady Superin- 
tendent of the Central Unemployed Body’s workrooms speaks 
encouragingly. “Apart,” she says, “from the temporary help 
given to the women in the workrooms, which in many cases of 
severe distress often saves their home, the discipline and condi- 
tions under which they work prove of a highly beneficial nature, 
physically and morally. There is a general improvement in 
industrial capacity, so that when the period of 16 weeks comes 
to an end, many are fitted for better positions, and some obtain 
work of a permanent character.” The experience of Manchester 
and Liverpool is very similar. This result is no doubt good as 
far as it goes; the weak point is that no attempt is made to add 
to the women’s wage-earning powers, so as to prevent the 
recurrence of distress. The Central Unemployed Body were 
impressed by the necessity for further action by the fact (1) that 
the large numbers of women who had registered at the offices of 
the various Distress Committees did not represent the actual 
numbers unemployed, the little work available discouraging many 
from registering their names ; (2) that 25 per cent. of those regis- 
tered expressed a desire for an opportunity of taking up work 
in the country; (3) that the Department would have greater 
possibilities of usefulness if the women could be taught some 
skilled trade. With this end in view, a sub-committee, consist- 
ing of Mrs. H. J. Tennant, Mr. George Lansbury, and Mr. 
James P. R. Lyell, submitted to the Local Government Board 
the suggestions that there should be established: (1) a country 
training settlement to qualify women in fruit growing and pre- 
serving, hand laundry, poultry and bee keeping; (2) a training 
centre in the Borough of Paddington to teach women some 
skilled trade in which there was a dearth of women’s labour, 
such as upholstery. What, in fact, the sub-committee realised, 
and what must be realised by anyone who studies the problem 
at all closely, was that it is of little use to provide relief without 
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doing something to prepare the women to keep themselves when 
the relief is over. Both schemes failed, for some unaccountable 
reason, to receive the approval of the Local Government Board, 
but it is hoped that in the near future some such plan may be 
adopted ; for there can be little doubt now that the solution of 
the problem of unemployment lies very largely in better general 
educational facilities for all classes and ages. Perhaps if relief 
works were regarded rather as an opportunity for raising the 
worker’s economic value in the future than for realising it in 
the present, distress in the coming years would be less general 
and less acute. In fact, so unconvincing have the results of 
the present workrooms been that Glasgow, which ran a similar 
one, has discontinued it, and Birmingham has decided not to 
open one on any but educational lines. 

That the methods of the three towns, London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, vary considerably, is in itself a disadvantage ; 
though it is one which can hardly be overcome as long as the 
work of providing for the unemployed rests on the shoulders of 
local authorities. One important difference lies in the treatment 
of the women’s dependants. In London the widow with a family 
is secured from starving by being given an allowance for each 
child under 14 who is not earning. Both in Manchester and 
Liverpool no such allowance is made, and the reports tell us 
nothing of the Manchester woman with children who has to 
manage on 7s. to 14s. a week, or of the Liverpool worker who 
gets 5s. weekly and five dinners. Another point affecting policy 
on which the experience of London has thrown some light, is 
the danger of women becoming the principal wage-earners in 
families where the men are merely loafers; yet it is just these 
women to whom Manchester gives preference as applicants for 
relief work. Such action is at once uneconomic and demoralis- 
ing, for it tends to destroy the man’s incentive to work and 
shifts the responsibility of wage-earning on to the woman, who 
is far better able to serve the community by efficiently performing 
her duties at home. Yet another danger has to be avoided, 
and that is the danger of associating the Distress Committee’s 
relief works with charity. The action of the Manchester 
Distress Committee in making over their workroom to a small 
committee of ladies, who undertook to carry on the work apart 
from and without expense to the Distress Committee, is open 
to much criticism. There is the risk of accustoming the public 
to look for relief only from charitable persons, to whose 
patronage and advice applicants may have to submit. The 
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conditions are above the average standard, and the accommoda- 
tion is strictly limited, so that women are tempted to employ 
fair means or foul to obtain work. It is degrading for 
workers to have to cadge for work, and when relief-works are in 
the hands of private charitable persons there is considerable risk 
of plausible dissimulation being over-successful. 

There is no excuse for perpetuating in women’s relief-work 
the evils which were recognised and abandoned in dealing with 
men, and one cannot but hope that the Local Government Board 
may see fit to insist upon the Distress Committees taking action 
where there is need, and not arbitrarily closing down in one 
particular month without any reference to the actual extent of 
distress, or to the provision needed to meet it. The problem is 
@ serious and pressing one. If in the near future no attempt is 
made to train the women so that they may be able to obtain work 
when the period of relief is over, the State is simply creating 
a system of subsidising wages while conferring no lasting benefit 
on those relieved. What is wanted, once for all, is to abandon 
the old bad policy of giving doles of work at the crisis of destitu- 
tion, and in its place to organise a system under which the period 
of temporary distress may be used as an opportunity for industrial 


training. 
JEANNETTE TAWNEY 


MONOPOLY AND DIFFERENTIAL PRICES. 


PROFESSOR EDGEWORTH’S paper on “Applications of Prob- 
ability to Economics,” in the Economic JourNAL f°» September, 
1910, raises some very interesting questions in regard to the 
theory of monopoly and differential prices. Not only have his 
investigations a bearing on the theory of railway rates and charges 
for electricity, etc., but, as pointed out on p. 462, they have a 
bearing on the question of Socialism. Quoting Professor Pareto’s 
conclusion that, under a Socialist régime, “Economic goods will 
be distributed according to the rules which we have discovered 
in studying a régime of competition. . . .” “Prices will re- 
appear,” or “will at most change their name,” Professor Edge- 
worth continues, ‘But we have seen that a regulated discrimina- 
tion of prices, such as might conceivably be practised by a 
Socialist Directory, but is not possible in a régime of competition, 
tends to increase the sum total of utility.” (E.J., Vol. XX., 
p. 462.) 
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The subject is a very difficult one, and full of traps, so that I 
have great hesitation in venturing to put forward anything in 
the way of criticism of Prof. Edgeworth’s theses as presented 
in that article, but I proffer the following remarks in the hope 
that they may help towards the clearing up of difficulties. 

A distinctive feature of Prof. Edgeworth’s article is the 
argument that discriminating prices can be advantageous without 
reference to joint cost of production, and independently of the 
principle of increasing returns. My argument is that increasing 
returns, or joint costs, must come in in some way or other if 
discrimination is more advantageous than uniformity of charge 
based upon cost of production. I do not dispute the main part 
of Professor Edgeworth’s arguments, which have reference to 
the comparative advantages of discrimination and uniformity 
when production is monopolised. But I question whether any 
system of discrimination can be better all round than the prices 
which would be attained under free competition in the absence 
of any tendency to increasing returns or of joint costs. 

If a bridge costs a certain sum of money, and, once built, can 
carry an indefinite number of passengers, will it not be better 
to charge what the traffic will bear rather than to have a uniform 
system of tolls? Evidently some bridges will be worth building 
on the latter system, which would not be worth building with 
uniform charge. Therefore, there may be greater advantage to 
the public, provided the proprietors can be prevented from enrich- 
ing themselves overmuch. This, however, is dependent on the 
fact that the cost of transport over any one bridge is such that 
increased traffic does not involve increased cost in proportion, and 
a bridge is necessarily something which costs an appreciable sum 
of money—an increase in the number of bridges is necessarily a 
matter of steps of appreciable magnitude. 

A similar, though not quite identical case, is that of steam- 
ships. The charges for freight have some relation to the 
principle of charging what the traffic will bear, because there is 
not enough valuable traffic, as a rule, to enable large steamers, 
running frequently and regularly, to fill themselves with the most 
paying kinds of cargo. Large steamers are more economical, in 
proportion to the amount they can carry, than small ones, and 
regularity and frequency of service are important factors in the 
utility of the service rendered. For these reasons it is impossible 
for any shipowner to pursue permanently a policy of cutting the 
rate on the more valuable kinds of cargo, in the hope of filling his 
ships with only the best paying cargoes, and so to force down the 
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cost of transportation for all goods to a common level per ton or 
per cubic foot. But if the law of increasing returns did not 
operate in regard to the size of steamers, freights would be 
reduced to a merely cost basis per ton or cubic foot, regard- 
less of the quality of the goods carried, because a high 
rate of freight for the highest class of goods would tempt 
some shipowners to cut the rate on this class and fill small 
steamers with only this class of goods. If I understand 
Professor Edgeworth correctly, he would imply that even 
in such a case as this there might be advantage to the public in 
a system of discriminating prices that could be arranged by a 
monopolistic owner of all ships acting with some restraint. The 
first of the theses (p. 443 loc. cit.) is that :— 


“very likely a system of prices can be assigned, such that both the 
monopolist and his customers may gain by discrimination. The gain 
to consumers may well be so great that they are better off than they 
would have been, other things being equal, under a régime of 
competition.” 


And, further, on p. 460, it seems to be stated that this would 
apply even though the law of constant or of diminishing returns 
prevails in production. 

Now, in the case supposed, if the cost per mile per ton is 
uniform for all sizes of steamers, free competition would make 
all freight charges equal to that cost per ton-mile, and it is 
difficult to see how any discriminating system of charges could be 
better for the public. They could not gain unless some freight 
were carried at less than cost price, which could not be socially 
economical. 

Other cases of beneficial discrimination seem, on analysis, to 
come down to the same principle. Thus, in the case of supply 
of water to a town, if the most economical supply (t.e., the 
lowest cost per gallon) is one which would not be fully utilised 
by any system of uniform charges which would cover the cost, 
some degree of discrimination in charges would be justified ; 
but not otherwise, unless one based them on the wholly different 
principle of charging less to the poor than to the rich. Omitting 
this consideration, there would be no case for discrimination 
apart from the fact that increased supply did not involve propor- 
tionate increase of cost. 

If lawyers, with offices and establishments to keep up, will 
take business for poor clients at a lower charge than for richer 
ones, again it might be a case of non-commercial recognition of 
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the fact that the marginal utility of money is less for the rich than 
for the poor. But leaving that out of consideration, the case 
seems analogous to that of the steamships already mentioned. 
Rich men’s business, like valuable cargoes, does not offer with 
sufficient regularity and frequency to enable cut-rate lawyers of 
good standing, if there are any, to have the most economical kind 
of establishment and to keep it steadily employed, on that class 
of business only. Assuming strict commercial competition, it 
does not seem as if charges could vary apart from time and 
trouble required, unless there is, up to a point, increasing returns 
in the magnitude of the establishment and impossibility of getting 
more than a limited amount of one class of business. 

Railways are analogous to steamships, only the unit is still 
larger. But there comes probably a point at which increase of 
traffic on a railway system will involve at least proportional 
increase of cost, because proportionate capital expenditure will 
be involved. When this point is reached, ought the system of 
charges to be made uniform, so far as a unit of service can be 
discovered ? 

Not at once, for then the traffic would fall off and the lines 
would cease to be fully occupied. The existing differential system 
which had produced the traffic should be maintained, but if further 
increments of traffic were attended by more than proportionate 
increments of total cost, the low rates should be gradually raised, 
but uniformity would not be desirable until a uniform system 
would allow of sufficient traffic and sufficient revenue to cover 
all costs. 

I have spoken of the law of increasing returns and of 
joint costs as the bases of justification for differential prices, 
but it would be more correct to say a condition of production such 
that an increased supply of certain articles or services would 
make easier an increase of supply of other articles or services, 
or of a further increase of the supply of the same articles or 
services. That is to say, if cost of production of 7; 22, etc., units, 
either of different commodities, or even of the same commodity, 
supplied to different customers, depends not only on 2; 2%, etc., 


but also on the total scale of production Z (=%,+@:.+ ...),1.€., on 

F, (a, Z), etc., a bounty is theoretically right if ee etc., are 

negative, even though rf etc., be positive ; and if the bounty 
1 


is not to be obtained from an outside source it should be got by 
a system of differential charges according to the relative in- 
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elasticity of demand of the different customers (c.p. Pigou’s 
geometrical treatment, E.J., Vol. XX., pp. 358 to 370). 
C. F. BICKERDIKE 


Mr. BICKERDIKE’S criticism is forcible and fairly aimed ; yet 
I hope to show that it is not very damaging. His main contention 
is thus stated :— 


“My argument is that increasing returns, or joint costs, must 
come in in some way or other if discrimination is more advan- 
tageous than uniformity of charge based upon cost of production.” 

“TI question whether any system of discrimination can be 
better all round than the prices which would be attained under 
free competition in the absence of any tendency to increasing 
returns or of joint costs.” 

“It is difficult to see how any discriminating system would be 
better for the public.” 

“Tt [such a system] could not be socially economical.” 


In considering the truth and relevancy of this statement, it 


Y 




















O Q a A, 


will be convenient to have before us one of the diagrams’ em- 

ployed in the article against a part of which the statement is 

directed. Let the axis of x in this diagram represent (quantities 

of) a commodity for which the law of production is not that of 

increasing returns. The axis of y representing price, let the 
1 Fig. 2, Economic JOURNAL, vol. xx. p. 447. 
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“demand-curve,” for the sake of simplicity, be a straight line. 
This line is not drawn in the figure, but it may easily be con- 
structed from the line 'BA, which represents half the amount of 
commodity demanded at any price. Thus there would be de- 
manded at the price OR, twice the amount RP, and at the price 
Ow, twice the amount oa. To consider discrimination of prices, 
let us suppose that the class of commodity breaks up into species 
which differ in respect to the demand of the customers, but not in 
respect of cost to the producers ; for instance, equal hauls of. goods, 
equal in weight, bulk, and facility of handling, and all other 
circumstances affecting cost, but differing in the value which they 
acquire by transportation. Let the dotted lines form each the 
demand-curve for one of the differentiated species. Then the 
average of the amounts of the two species demanded at any one- 
and-the-same price (e€.g., Ow) is represented by the corresponding 
point on the line BPA (e.g., the point a, since 4 (Oa, +Oay) 
=Oa). Beginning with the case in which the cost is constant, 
let us suppose the constant cost to be Ow. If then the uniform 
charge based on cost of production is Ow, Mr. Bickerdike’s state- 
ment, as I understand, imports that this unitary price cannot be 
replaced by a system of different prices for the different species ; 
with advantage to all concerned, both producers and consumers. 

The truth of this statement may be shown by observing that 
if the customers are to benefit by discrimination, one at least 
of the prices must be lowered below Ow. Suppose, then, that 
the price of one of them, e.g., that for which the demand-curve is 
B,PA,, is lowered from Ow to Oo’, ’ being a point on the axis 
below », not shown in the figure. And let the intersection of a 
horizontal drawn through ©! with the demand-curve B, PA, be a,’ 
a point on that line below 4, the point a,’ as well as / 
being left to the imagination of the reader. The gain in 
Consumers’ Surplus is then measured by the area of the quadri- 
lateral wa,a,/w’. But the loss of Producers’ Surplus is measured 
by the larger area of a rectangle which includes that quadrilateral, 
namely, the rectangle (not completed in the diagram) of which 
one side is #w’ and another side w/a,’. Therefore, the public as 
a whole, producers plus consumers, are losers. A fortiort, if the 
cost is not constant, but increasing (in accordance with the law 
of decreasing returns). 

Mr. Bickerdike’s proposition is true, and it may be added, with 
reference to State regulation of what M. Colson calls “ public 
works,” important. But is it contradicted by the proposition 
which Mr. Bickerdike impugns? The answer is primé facie 
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affirmative. Mr. Bickerdike has accurately quoted the passage in 
which it is enunciated that “the gain to consumers [through 
monopolistic discrimination] may well be so great that they are 
better off than they would have been, other things being equal, 
under a régime of competition.” He has rightly understood that 
the proof primarily applied to the case in which there is no cost 
of production is meant to be extended to the general case of 
substantial cost. He is right, too, in conceiving my thesis to 
imply that in the case supposed the producers as well as the 
consumers would be better off than under the régime of com- 
petition. He has placed a very natural interpretation upon the 
passages which he criticises. It would have required a degree 
of intellectual sympathy beyond what can be fairly expected in 
a critic to have thought of the explanation which I proceed 
to offer. 

The interpretation of the impugned thesis turns upon the 
definition of two terms, one of which has received different defini- 
tions from classical writers, while the other has, perhaps, not 
generally been used in any definite sense. These terms are: 
(1) “cost-of-production,” and (2) that which is predicated of the 
customers of the discriminating monopolist when it is said that 
“they are better off than they would have been, other things being 
equal, under a régime of competition.” J. 8S. Mill sometimes 
employs the term “cost of production” to denote the outlay of 
the capitalist-employer—the Ricardian “capitalist””—on labour ; 
exclusive of “the reward of abstinence.”! What if our Oo repre- 
sent this kind of cost of production! Then the selling price would 
be well above the point » ; and there would be room for that drop of 
(one) price, which the fulfilment of the thesis requires. No doubt 
we ought to include among the “other things that are equal” 
in the monopolistic and competitive régime payments of interest 
made to lenders who take no risk. But we cannot suppose the 
remuneration of the entrepreneur proper to be among those equal 
things. If a set of entrepreneurs form by combination a 


1 J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., Book III., ch. 1, § 1.—‘‘ The cost of production, together 
with the ordinary profit, may therefore be called the necessary price or value of 
all things made by labour and capital.” 

Tbid., ‘‘ unless that value is sufficient to repay the Cost of Production and to 
afford, besides, the ordinary expectation of profit the commodity will not continue 
to be produced.” 

Ibid., par. 3,‘‘ the outlay [of the producing capitalist] that is the cost of 
production.” 

In a later passage, Book III., ch. 4,§4, par. 1, Mill includes profits in cost 
of production. In the following section, par. 1, he hesitates between the two 
definitions, 


No. 81.—vol. xXxI1. L 
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monopoly, it is to be supposed that their gains are replaced by 
what is called in the article under consideration monopoly profit. 
Likewise, in the converse change, monopoly profits are replaced 
by entrepreneurs’ gains. The preconception that these gains were 
substantial was naturally present to one who has consistently 
maintained ! that the remuneration of the entrepreneur is not to 
be equated to zero. JI am aware that from the point of view of 
one who surveys all time, the “quasi-rents” enjoyed by the 
entrepreneur appear as the reward of work and waiting. And 
if the true rents tend to be evanescent with the progress of 
freedom and education,? what remains of gain proper to the 
entrepreneur may be so minute and invisible as not to be worth 
disputing about. But it may be questioned whether we have yet 
approached this limit. There is weight in some observations 
which Professor Lehfeldt has recently made on this subject * :— 

Modern writers on economics have been inclined to describe 
a class of entrepreneur, who is head of a business and yet buys 
capital as he buys labour and materials. Now this type, though 
an important one to describe, is hardly to be found pure... 
“financiers’ profits are to be classed with true rents.” 

Thus the conception of a surplus normally accruing to the 
entrepreneur is not altogether untenable. 

But, indeed, I was not thinking specially of perfectly normal 
competition, but of competition in a more general sense, as 
opposed to monopoly—not so much “industrial competition” as 
defined by Cairnes, as that “commercial” competition which he 
conceives to act among the members of what he calls “non-com- 
peting groups.” The profits accruing to members of such groups 
may be described in the phrase of Mr. J. A. Hobson as “forced 
gains.” 

As a type of this case, imagine an island on the shores of 
which seaweed of rare quality is periodically deposited by the 
unlaborious sea. The inhabitants, each owning a strip of the 
coast, exchange seaweed for foreign goods. Competing against 
each other in what may be called a perfect market, they 
set up a uniform rate at so much per ton of weed. Now let the 
competing islanders form a monopoly by combination; and let 
the monopolistic Directory discriminate between two species of 
weed, before sold indiscriminately. There is apt to result benefit 


1 Most recently in ‘‘ Scientia” (Rivista di Scienza), Vol. vii., Ann. iv. (1910), 
pp. 92-94; a passage which may be referred to for further elucidation of the idea 
expressed in the here following paragraph. 

2 As Mangoldt’s Unternehmergewinn seems to suggest. 

3 Economic JOURNAL, Vol. xx. (1910), p. 554 and p. 558, and contexts, 
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all round, to both producers and consumers, as compared with the 
original competitive régime. 

The existence of “forced gains” may properly be postulated 
with reference to the controversial passage about Socialism which 
Mr. Bickerdike has quoted. This is a dialectical rejoinder to the 
individualistic argument that under a Socialist régime values and 
the distribution of goods would be much the same as at present. 
Now, those against whom this argument was directed mostly 
believe in the prevalence of ‘forced gains” in the present system. 
Accordingly, the rejoinder would not be convincingly rebutted 
by a contention which presumes the absence of such gains. 

But, indeed, the rejoinder (to the individualist argument) is 
more than an argumentum ad hominem. ‘The rejoinder does not 
depend altogether on the proposition disputed by Mr. Bickerdike 
that there may be beneficial discrimination in the absence of joint 
cost or increasing returns. For the character of increasing returns 
is present wherever there are “supplementary” or general, as 
distinguished from “prime” or special costs; that is very 
generally in the modern industrial world. Whether we consider 
the establishment (and education) of lawyers, or the plant of rail- 
ways and waterworks, “there is, up to a point, increasing returns,” 
as well remarked by Mr. Bickerdike; and accordingly relative 
value is apt to be altered by discrimination. It is true that some 
discrimination may occur in a régime of competition. Our 
islanders before their combination might possibly have hit upon 
the plan of selling the two species of seaweed at different prices. 
Mr. Acworth has adduced some remarkable instances of differential 
prices occurring in the present régime.’ But it will be admitted 
that such discrimination occurs more readily and effectively under 
a régime of monopoly. It is conceivable, then, that a Socialist 
Directory should have an advantage in this respect over in- 
dividualist competition. 

Altogether, whatever dialectical value may belong to the 
passage about Socialism is not much affected by Mr. Bickerdike’s 
observations. Perhaps they were not intended to bear on this 





passage. 

As he has remarked, the main part of my arguments have 
reference to the comparative advantages of discrimination and 
uniformity when production is monopolised. I have attempted 
to investigate some of the conditions on which this comparative 
advantage depends. With reference to the method of that inves- 

1 Railway Economics, ch. ix.—As to discrimination in a régime of competition, 


see the article here all along referred to; Economic JOURNAL, vol. x., p. 460, note. 
L 2 
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tigation, I am glad to have the present opportunity of again 
acknowledging obligation to Mr. Bickerdike’s article on Incipient 
Taxation.! In the course of the investigation it appears 
that the comparative advantage does not rest so fundamentally, 
as sometimes conceived, on the principle of joint cost or increasing 
returns. For example, suppose the State to own and work two 
distinct railways or canals, similar as touching their cost, but 
differing in respect of the demand for transportation. Probably 
in such a case the State might prescribe a different scale of rates 
on two lines, with benefit to the public as a whole. The benefit 
need not depend at all on joint cost or increasing returns. We 
might suppose, for the sake of illustration, natural waterways for 
which the costs of construction and all general expenses, in- 
volving the possibility of increasing returns, are negligible. The 
benefit depends on a quite different principle, the avoidance of 
that perte séche, in M. Colson’s phrase, that loss of Consumers’ 
Surplus which is incident to a unitary price. That the benefit 
may be measured by comparison with the state of the customers 
as it “would have been, other things being equal, under a régime 
of competition ””— whatever that may mean in the case supposed 
—is at best a secondary proposition.” It is an obiter dictum not 
worth disputing about, but for its accidental connection with 
more important topics to which attention has been called by 


Mr. Bickerdike. 
F. Y. EDGEWORTH 





THE CENSUS OF 1911. 
A FORECAST OF ITS RESULTS. 


It is an unbroken tradition of the EcoNoMIc JOURNAL to 
contain a forecast of the population revealed by the Census. 
Dr. Longstaff * came within 0°2 per cent. in his estimate of the 
population of the United Kingdom in 1891, and Prof. Cannan ‘ 
within 0°6 per cent. in 1901. 

We have constructed the following table for the intercensal 
period 1901-11. 


1 Ecowomic JournaL, 1907, p. 101; cp. Economic JourNAL, 1908, p. 399 et seq. 
1910, loc. cit. 

2 So described, loc. cit., p. 448, par. 2. 

3 Economic Journal, Vol. I., p. 382. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XI., p. 230. 
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United Great =nglanc ¢ 

Kingdom. ieclend. Britain. Sontned, oy ™ 

i en ee 

Population in 1901... | 41,458,721| 4,458,775 | 36,999,946 | 4,472,103 | 32,527,843 
Natural increase .. |+ 4,847,651 | +257,242 |+ 4,590,409 | +541,858 | + 4,048,551 
Net emigration . |— 1,254,000 | -— 342,000 | - 912,000 | — 250,000 }~- 662,000 

- 
Estimate for 1911 ...| 45,052,000} 4,874,000} 40,678,000 | 4,764,000 | 35,914,000 

















NATURAL INCREASE. 


For the period from April 1st, 1901, to December 31st, 1910, 
this item is obtained from the Annual Reports and the Quarterly 
Returns of the Registrars-General. An estimate based upon the 
trend of the excesses for the first three months of the years 
1900-10 has been made for the first quarter of this year. 


Net EmiGraTion. (1) United Kingdom. 


In the tables relating to Emigration and Immigration from 
and into the United Kingdom (H. of C. 137, 1910) we find in the 
Summary Tables (A and B) a detailed analysis of the 
“Passenger Movement between the United Kingdom and non- 
European countries” (Table A) and of the “Passenger Move- 
ment between the United Kingdom and European countries” 
(Table B)—both since 1900. In the case of Table A, there is a 
large balance outward; whilst in the second table there is a 
balance inward, the difference giving the total balance outward. 
As regards the first quarter of 1901, an estimate has been made 
by taking the proportions of immigration during the first 
quarters of 1905, 1906, 1907, and 1909? (obtained from the 
monthly reports published as a result of the Aliens Act) to the 
total immigration during the whole of those respective years, and 
then taking the average of these four proportions, which were 
all very close to each other. The resulting proportion enables 
us to obtain the net emigration for the first three months of 
1901, whence, by subtraction, the net emigration for the last 
three quarters of 1901 is obtained. Again, the net emigration 
for 1910 is estimated from the returns of 1901-9, while the same 
method is adopted as in the case of the first three months of 
1901 to forecast the return for the first quarter of this year. 


1 Except for 1908, when there was a balance outward. 
2 1908 omitted, as being an exceptional year. 
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We have added to the Board of Trade immigrants 120,000 for 
soldiers returning after the South African War, but have also 
added 20,000 to the Board of Trade emigrants for the increase in 
the Navy and Merchant Service abroad. 

(2) Ireland. 

As regards the population of Ireland, the Irish Registrar- 
General keeps a record of the number of emigrants “leaving 
Ireland with the intention of permanently settling elsewhere.” 
Cd. 5,088 of 1910 gives returns for the last nine months of 
1901 and 1902-9 inclusive. We have based our estimate of the 
number of emigrants who left Ireland in 1910 and in the first 
quarter of 1911 upon the general trend of the figures and also 
upon the quarterly variations. 

In the three previous intercensal periods the Irish Registrar- 
General’s figures for permanent emigration have differed from 
the total net emigration from Ireland as follows :—In 1871-81 
they were 53,000 less than the total net emigration ; in 1881-91 
they were 36,000 more, and in 1891-1901 33,000 less. With 
these facts before us, we have thought best to assume that the 
immigrants and the unrecorded emigrants of 1901-11 will balance 
each other. 

(3) Great Britain. 

The 912,000 of net emigration is obtained by subtracting 
the Irish net emigration from that of the United Kingdom. 

(4) Scotland. 

The difficulty now is to divide the net emigration from Great 
Britain between England (with Wales) and Scotland. In 1891- 
1901 the net emigration was so small as to afford us no guidance. 
In 1881-91, when the net emigration from Great Britain 
amounted to 819,000, the distribution was as _ follows :— 
England 601,000, Scotland 218,000. The gross emigrants of 
Scottish nationality to non-European countries during that 
period were 275,000; in 1901-11 it appears that they will have 
been about 460,000, whereas the corresponding figure for England 
will have only risen from 1,548,000 to about 1,860,000,! so that 
it appears justifiable to expect that the Scottish net emigration 
has been higher in proportion to the English in 1901-11 than in 
1881-91. The only other fact upon which we can rely is that 
the immigrants from non-European countries of persons of 
Scottish nationality in 1901-11 appear to be about 175,000, but 
there are no corresponding figures for previous decades. With 
these facts before us, we have concluded that the net emigration 


1 H. of C. 187, 1910. Table A for 1901-9 and Cd. 5056—xi. for 1910. 
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from Scotland is likely to amount to 250,000, after allowing 
10,000 for soldiers returning after the South African War. 

(5) England and Wales. 

The 662,000 of net emigration is the remainder of the net 
emigration from Great Britain. 

For comparison we append the populations for 1911 calculated 
as estimated by the method officially adopted in England, 1.e., 
on the assumption that the increase or decrease of each of the 
three kingdoms continues at the same rate as in the previous 
intercensal period :— 





England and Walles............ccessceseees 36,481,000 
PNORNNNN gress. cosa dan cud cxtacadauaeeiasces 4,968,000 
BURNIE 55 cca cawasdeousadec aes oeeunweseareaias 4,226,000 
United Bin gdonin os .ssccccccscsseoneeece 45,675,000 


It should be noticed, however, that if the population of the 
United Kingdom were estimated by this method as a whole, it 
would only amount to 45,553,000. If the United Kingdom were 
England, and the three kingdoms parts of England, the official 
method would involve adjustment of the populations of England, 
Scotland and Ireland to make them jointly amount to the 
45,553,000. 

A. R. BurNnett-HvURstT 

IsRAEL HoRwItTz 





Tae EconoMic LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR 1910. 


OwING no doubt to the unsettled condition of politics during 
the year 1910, the Government did not promote any Bills of first- 
rate importance, and its output was very small, the number of 
public general Acts being much below the average of the last few 
years. 

The Appropriation Act (C. 14) authorises the Treasury to raise 
the necessary funds for the supplies granted for the service of the 
year ending March 31st, 1911. The appropriations to the various 
services amount to 136 millions, being 10 millions in excess of the 
amount appropriated last year. The Naval vote of 42 millions 
shows an increase of 5 millions on the previous year ; the amount 
allocated to the Army remained at 31 millions. The grant for 
Education has risen to 18} millions, being an increase of nearly 
three-quarters of a million. 

The Finance (1910) Act (C. 8) gives effect to the Budget 
(1909-10) which was not passed until a month after the expiration 
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of the financial year for which it made provision. As the prin- 
ciples underlying the changes made by the Act have been dealt 
with in the June, 1909, number of this JOURNAL, and, further, as 
the provisions of the Act have been so long before the country 
and have been discussed so fully, it has not been considered 
necessary to set them forth once more. 

By the Mines Accidents (Rescue and Aid) Act (C. 15) provision 
is made with respect to the organisation for the purpose of rescue 
and aid in the case of accidents in mines. Some employers have 
established rescue brigades provided with the necessary appliances, 
and these brigades have often been called upon to act in districts 
other than their own. It has now been demonstrated that efficient 
appliances are available, and therefore it was inadvisable that 
legislation providing for the establishment of such appliances and 
rescue brigades should be any longer delayed. By this Act the 
Secretary of State may make Orders requiring the necessary pro- 
vision to be made at all mines or at any class of mines, for (a) “the 
supply and maintenance of appliances for use in rescue work, and 
the formation and training of rescue brigades”; (b) “the supply 
and maintenance of ambulance appliances and the training of 
men in ambulance work.” If an owner, agent or manager fails 
to comply with the provisions of any Order made under this Act 
he will be liable, on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding 
£20, and to a further fine not exceeding £1 for every day during 
which such default continues after he has been convicted. Orders 
made by the Secretary of State under this Act must be published 
in a suitable manner, and objections may be made within thirty 
days. Objectors are to state (a) the specific grounds of objection ; 
and (b) the omissions, additions or modifications asked for; and 
the Secretary of State may, if he thinks fit, amend the draft 
Order. Objections may be referred to a referee agreed upon 
between the Secretary of State and the objectors, or failing agree- 
ment upon the choice of referee, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England is to appoint a referee. 

By the Development and Roads Improvement. Funds Act 
(C. 7), the Act of the same name of 1909 is amended. The 
number of the Development Commissioners under Part I. of the 
Act is increased from five to eight. Part I. of the Act of 1909 
gave power to the Treasury to make advances for (a) aiding and 
developing agricultural and rural industries by promoting scientific 
research, agricultural education, co-operation, small holdings, and 
other means; (b) forestry (including the purchase and planting 
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of land); (¢c) reclamation and drainage of land; and (d) general 
improvement of rural transport, including working of light rail- 
ways. ‘This increase in the number of the commissioners has 
been made in order that the various agricultural interests can be 
represented on the Board, and that the operations in the way of 
agricultural research can begin at once. Section 2 strengthens 
the position of the Board in relation to the class of official they 
may require to appoint or employ by empowering the Board in 
certain cases to make schemes for superannuation, and other 
allowances and gratuities to officers employed by them, thus 
enabling them to attract the highest type of officer. 

The conditions under which the export traffic in old and worn- 
out horses may be carried on are laid down by the Diseases of 
Animals Act (C. 20). This trade has assumed considerable pro- 
portions, and it is alleged that large profits have been made. The 
figures of the Board of Agriculture show that this country sends 
over to Belgium and Holland every year 40,000 old horses valued 
at £10 or under, and of these 16,000 were valued at under £5. 
Many of these animals were unfit to be shipped, and much cruelty 
has been inflicted. By an Order of the Board of Agriculture in 
1898 it was provided that no horse should be shipped which could 
not be shipped without cruelty, but it was largely inoperative 
because there was no efficient machinery for carrying it out. By 
this Act all horses, before being shipped from any port in Great 
Britain, except in certain cases prescribed by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, are to be examined by a veterinary inspector appointed by the 
Board, and each horse must be certified as being capable of bearing 
the voyage and of disembarking without cruelty. Such certificate 
must be delivered to the master of the vessel on which the animal 
is to b: shipped. ‘The veterinary inspector has power to slaughter 
a horse if it is in such a condition that it would be cruel to keep 
it alive. Section 3 makes it the duty of the master of the vessel 
to slaughter any horse which is seriously injured while on board, so 
as to make it incapable of being disembarked without cruelty. A 
suitable killing instrument, to be approved by the Board of Agri- 
culture, is to be kept on every vessel on which horses are shipped, 
and inspectors of the Board of Agriculture have the right of 
entering such vessels. Thoroughbred horses shipped for the 
purpose of running in a race or to be used for breeding purposes 
are exempted from the conditions of this Act provided a certificate 
in writing is supplied by the Steward or Secretary of the Jockey 
Club stating that they are being shipped for the above-mentioned 
purpose. 
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The Small Holdings Act (C. 34) removes a genuine grievance 
which was not foreseen when the Small Holdings Act of 1908 was 
passed. It is satisfactory to note that little friction has arisen in 
the working of the Act of 1908. Two years’ experience has, 
however, brought to light the injustice from which tenants were 
suffering by their inability to obtain compensation for having been 
disturbed by a Council taking from them the land in their occupa- 
tion and using it for the purpose of establishing small holdings. 
The present Act provides that compensation shall be made for the 
loss or expense, directly attributable to the quitting, which the 
tenant may unavoidably incur in connection with the sale or 
removal of his household goods, or his implements of husbandry, 
produce or farm stock, on or used in connection with the land. In 
default of agreement this may be settled by arbitration. The 
amount of the compensation is to be repaid to the Council by the 
Board of Agriculture out of the Small Holdings Account, and 
thus the expense will not directly fall on the Council governing 
the area in which the small holdings are established. 

The Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Amendment Act (C. 30) 
amends the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) 
Act, 1908 with respect to way-going valuations by declaring that 
the proceedings for arbitration on claims for compensation by the 
out-going tenant, as laid down by Section 11 of the Agricultural 
Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1908, shall not apply to valuations of 
sheep stocks, dung, fallow, straw, crops, fences, and other 
specific things, the property of an out-going tenant, agreed under 
a lease to be taken over from him at the determination of a 
tenancy by the proprietor or incoming tenant. 

The work of the Board of Trade Labour Exchanges and that 
of the education authorities with regard to assisting children at 
that important period when they are endeavouring to enter the 
industrial ranks has been co-ordinated by the Education (Choice of 
Employment) Act (C. 57), which confers on local education 
authorities the power “to make arrangements for giving to boys 
and girls under seventeen years of age assistance with respect to 
the choice of suitable employment, by means of the collection and 
the communication of information and the furnishing of advice.” 
These arrangements are subject to the approval of the Board of 
Education. Rules have already been laid down under the Labour 
Exchanges Act of 1909 for the establishment of “Special Advisory 
Committees for Juvenile Employment,” and provision has been 
made for co-operation with any other bodies or persons. One of 
the rules provides that a local education authority may draw up a 
scheme which is to be approved by the Board of Education after 
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consultation with the Board of Trade, and that where such a 
scheme is in operation children shall only be registered in accord- 
ance with the provisions of that scheme. The present Act enables 
educational authorities to spend money for the purposes 
mentioned above. 

The Licensing Consolidation Act (C. 24) is a comprehensive 
Act consolidating the law relating to Justices’ licences for the sale 
of intoxicating liquor and to the registration of clubs. Although 
it has for its main objects the reproduction of the existing law 
re-arranged in a simplified form, some amendments have been 
made which improve and make clear earlier Acts, and remove 
many doubts which have been the cause of much litigation. 
Starting with the Alehouse Act of 1828, which was itself a con- 
solidating Act, the present Act consolidates eighty years of 
licensing law. 

The Census (Great Britain) Act (C. 27) provides for a census 
of Great Britain to be taken on Sunday, April 2nd, 1911. The 
Local Government Board is to superintend the taking of the 
census, and the Registrar-General is to prepare and issue the 
necessary forms and instructions. Every registration sub-district 
is to be divided into enumeration districts, and an enumerator 
is to be appointed for each of these districts. Overseers and 
assistant overseers of the poor, relieving officers for poor law 
unions, and collectors of the poor rate are, if so required by the 
Local Government Board, to act as enumerators. The new 
features in the schedules are that married persons are to state 
the duration of their marriage and the number of children born 
of the marriage and the number of such children living. 

The Census (Ireland) Act (C. 11) also provides for the census 
to be taken on the same day in Ireland. The duty is to be under- 
taken by such officers and men of the police force of Dublin, and 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, as the Lord Lieutenant may 
direct. The Chief or Under-Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
is to prepare and issue the necessary forms and instructions. 
Whereas in Great Britain enumerators are to complete or correct 
schedules which they find defective or erroneous, the enumerators 
for Ireland are charged with the duty of taking an account in 
writing of the required particulars. The new features relating 
to the duration of marriage and number of children born of the 
marriage are also found in the schedules for Ireland. The 
religious profession is to be asked by the enumerators, but no 
person is to be subject to any penalty for refusing to state his 


religious profession. 
BERTRAM WILSON 
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Foréign and Colonial Systems of Poor Law Relief. [Cd. 5441.] 
1910. (Appendix Volume XXXIII. of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Laws.) 


ONE might paraphrase an old saying and declare “Happy the 
country that has no Poor Law.” Few countries, indeed, are in 
this position, and such instances as there are owe it to their 
backward state of civilisation rather than to any freedom from 
the conditions of poverty. On the contrary, a review of the more 
advanced communities of the world shows that in nearly all cases 
a process of development is in progress whereby the State is 
seeking to extend and improve its machinery of public assistance. 
The growth of humanitarianism, the new pressure of democracy, 
and still more the heightened standards of life, have combined to 
bring into prominence the social treatment of the poorest 
classes. Important changes and revisions of the poor law have 
taken place during the last twenty-five years in nearly every 
country of Europe. In no case has a completely satisfactory 
solution been found. ‘Transition and experiment are the chief 
characteristics that force themselves upon the student of con- 
temporary poor law history. 

In such circumstances it is natural that our own Commission 
should have paid close attention to the trend of develop- 
ment abroad in their efforts to reform the system of relief 
at home. 

Extremely interesting evidence was given in person by a 
number of Continental poor law administrators. Parties of the 
Commissioners visited foreign institutions. In addition a series 
of questions was circulated through the medium of the Foreign 
and Colonial Departments bearing upon the chief points raised in 
administration at the present time, the right to relief, finance, 
the areas and modes of administration, the special treatment of 
the various classes, such as children, widows, the able-bodied, 
etc. The present volume contains the detailed replies to these 
questions, together with the text of the principal foreign poor 
laws, and a separate short study of public assistance in each 
country as it exists to-day. With the exception of the section 
on Indian famine relief, the work is mainly due to Mr. C. F. 
Adair Hoare, who is responsible for the volume in its present 
form, and may be congratulated very heartily on the result 
achieved. 

It is difficult, nevertheless, to extract any ready-made answers 
to our own problems from a mere interrogation of foreign experi- 
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ence. ‘The conditions are never quite similar. It is only possible 
here to suggest the main conclusions to which Mr. Hoare points 
as the result of his inquiry. 

Viewed from the standpoint of administration, the extreme 
centralisation of the English system stands out in marked con- 
trast to the local autonomy prevalent abroad. The State, except 
in England, is usually content to embody in a statute certain 
broad rules governing the title to relief, the conditions of settle- 
ment, and the use of compulsory powers. Each city or commune 
is thus left with great freedom to develop its own method and 
machinery. The result is seen, in its favourable aspect, in the 
greater elasticity and powers of experiment possessed by the 
local authorities. But there is another difference, not expressly 
noted by Mr. Hoare. No country except our own has passed 
through an experience similar to that of the years between 1782 
and 1834. This experience has coloured our whole thought and 
attitude towards poor relief. It has served to fix a body of 
doctrines in our mind with a definiteness which is noticeably 
lacking in the foreign administration. It has emphasised the 
place of deterrence. It has caused out-door relief of all kinds to 
be viewed with suspicion. It has led our system of poor law 
to be regarded as a thing apart, having no place in the normal 
or healthy activities of the State. Like the police court or the 
prison cell, the ordinary citizen neither knows nor cares to 
know much about it. 

Partly because of the absence of this tradition, partly because 
there has not existed a well-organised poor law, and partly 
because public relief has not been so fully distinguished from 
voluntary charitable relief as here, foreign countries have been 
“enabled without violent disturbance of accepted ideas to travel 
into the wider region of public assistance.” 

That this wider scope and more generous spirit, for which 
the recent Commission has pleaded, is accepted in the chief 
European countries, must be realised by anyone who has been 
in touch with them. There, as here, its first fruits have been a 
demand for “classification,” not a mere allocation of the 
“deserving” and the “undeserving” to different wings of the 
same building, but the distinction within the sphere of public 
assistance of a number of distinct, if related, problems. 

In the clearer conception of the whole subject which this 
attitude betokens there is soon seen to be involved a broad line 
of demarcation, which may be described as between the norma! 
and the abnormal in the sphere of assistance. To the former 
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belong the functions that are relative to the whole, or larger 
part, of the working classes. 

The most prominent instances are those concerned with 
meeting the risks of genuine unemployment, of sickness and 
accident, of old age, of mental defect. Many countries have, in 
recent years, dealt with these problems as outside poor law in the 
ordinary sense, and rightly. This distinction is enforced in the 
Danish Pension Law of 1891, in respect of the aged, and in the 
French Law of 1905 in respect of the aged anc the invalid, 
although in both cases the machinery of administration is sub- 
stantially that of poor law. More definitely distinct are the 
schemes for social insurance against unemployment, such as 
those in force in Denmark, Norway, Belgium, France, and 
certain German towns, and against sickness in all the progressive 
European States other than Great Britain. 

It is now recognised that until these “social institutions ” 
are fully developed it is impossible to define or to administer 
public assistance of the personal kind. Equally noticeable is the 
tendency to deal with the “abnormal” needs in the spirit of 
assistance rather than of deterrent relief merely. The prevalent 
method is undoubtedly that of “individual treatment” by public 
assistance, not by the elevation of the “abnormal” class as a 
whole into the sphere of the “normal.” 

But the community as a whole is tending everywhere to 
insist on a certain standard of provision. ‘The locality is under 
obligations, and in return receives financial aid. Particularly 
noteworthy is the tendency emphasised by Mr. Hoare “to regard 
the needs of the child as in all cases of substantive value, and 
as predominating over the parental obligation and parental 
authority.” 

Enough has been said to show that everywhere the broad 
problem of public assistance in progressive countries is assuming 
a similar shape. Everywhere it is leading to the necessity to 
recast local areas of administration, to differentiate the problems, 
to adjust financial burdens, to enlist a large and instructed body 
of “social workers,” to extend the sphere of compulsion. 

Mr. Hoare’s contribution to the large number of Poor Law 
“documents” will for long be the best available source of informa- 
tion on the law and administration of public assistance in foreign 
countries. As an introduction to the mazes of the subject there 


could be nothing better than his preliminary summary. 
C. J. HAMILTON 
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Report of an Enquiry by the Board of Trade into the Earnings and 
Hours of Labour of Workpeople of the United Kingdom. 
V.—Agriculture in 1907. [Cd. 5460.] 1910. Price 83d. 


Tuts Report is the fifth instalment of the results of the inquiry 
into earnings and hours of labour of workpeople in 1907. It is 
also the third Report issued by the Board of Trade on the wages, 
earnings, and conditions of employment of agricultural labourers 
in the United Kingdom. The first of these related to the year 
1898, and the second to 1902. The present Report differs in 
two important respects from the earlier Reports of the 1907 in- 
quiry. In those cases the results published covered all classes of 
wage-earners in the various industries concerned, whether men, 
women, or young persons. The individual earnings of these 
persons were returned to the Board of Trade, and the tabulated 
particulars showed not only average wages, but their broad distri- 
bution as given by the median and quartiles. The present 
volume, however, “deals only with able-bodied male adult 
labourers in regular employment.” Further, individual earnings 
were not called for, “but only the total amount paid to all the 
men of each class regularly employed on the different farms,” so 
that average wages and earnings can alone be given, and not 
their distribution. It is presumed that the exclusion of women 
and young persons from consideration in this Report means 
that they are reserved for treatment in a later Report, since the 
schedules issued to farmers contained questions relating to these 
persons. 

The object in departing so widely from the scheme adopted 
for other industries seems to have been to make this Report 
similar to the two previous Reports on agricultural wages. ‘‘ The 
information .. . was obtained by methods similar to those adopted 
in the two previous inquiries” (p. vii). ‘In the previous Reports 

. . herds, shepherds, &c. [in Ireland], who were hired by the 
year or half-year and boarded and lodged in the farmhouses were 
included in the figures, but those engaged at weekly rates of 
wages were excluded from the county averages. ... The same 
course has been adopted in the present Report” (p. xxv). It is 
understood that one of the purposes of a Wage Census is to obtain 
information comparable with that of previous censuses, so that 
changes in earnings may be exactly measured. The other Reports 
of the 1907 Inquiry hitherto published were not particularly suc- 
cessful in comparing the 1907 results with those of the Wage 
Census of 1886. In the present instance special steps seem to 
have been taken to conduct the inquiry on the lines followed in 
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1898 and 1902. Yet, after all, we are told that comparisons with 
the results of those years can be made only for certain selected 
classes of agricultural labourers in England and Scotland—not 
even for selected classes in Wales and Ireland. This seems rather 
a meagre reward for adhering to the older methods. 

The utility of the present volume as a description of existing 
conditions is not, however, impaired by failure to effect com- 
parison with earlier volumes. In arriving at the real earnings of 
agricultural workpeople, account has to be taken of various allow- 
ances in kind, such as potato ground or cottage rent-free or at 
a low rental, free beer at hay and corn harvests, free board and 
lodging to unmarried men, &c. Almost everywhere more or less 
of such allowances in kind are made. The Board of Trade have 
taken a cottage to be worth £4 per year in England, Walés, and 
Scotland, and £2 12s. in Ireland ; board and lodging to be worth 
£20 16s. per year in England, £17 in Wales, £20 in Scotland, 
and £13 in Ireland. It is not stated at what money values other 
allowances in kind have been taken. With regard to free beer 
or cider, the schedules issued to farmers contained a question 
asking for the total value of these liquors given to the men in 
1907. If this value is to be understood as the cost to the farmer— 
who often brews his own beer—and this has been taken as the 
value of the allowance to the men, the “earnings” of the latter 
will be given too low in relation to those of men who have to 
buy their own beer or cider at ordinary retail prices. The dis- 
parity will be greater if other allowances in kind have been valued 
in this way, but on this point, as just stated, no information is 
given. 

The results of the inquiry relate to just over 78,000 male agri- 
cultural labourers, or from 8 per cent. to 9 per cent. of the 
number of such labourers recorded at the 1901 census. These 
results may be broadly summarised as follows :— 


Extra Earnings 


Average Rates and Estimated Average Total 
Country. of Cash Wages Valueof Allow- Earnings Annual 
per Week. ances in Kind per Week. Earnings. 
per Week. 
Sa, s. 7 oar & & 
PRIMAL ida ssusecnascesdasiut cna 15 2 38 2 18 4 47 15 
Wales and Monmouthshire 13 9 4 8 18 0 46 16 
BOOUAING cccrsissvanivessaiescsent 14 2 5 5 a 7 50 19 
DIRT ncn cnvnseudcoospusnenesspes 9 8 2 0 11 8 29 «4 


It is found that earnings are highest in regions containing or 
bordering on industrial centres. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that there is some degree of (positive) correlation in 
Great Britain between the density of population in the several 
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counties and the average weekly earnings of agricultural labourers. 
The correlation appears to be high in the case of Wales, less in 
Scotland, and least in England. The low earnings in Ireland 
as given in the above table are noteworthy. They are probably 
mainly due to Ireland being almost entirely an agricultural 
country. ‘The highest level of earnings found there (14s. per 
week in Antrim) was below the lowest in England, Wales, and 
Scotland. In England the range was from 16s. 4d. per week 
in Oxford, 16s. 6d. in Dorset and Norfolk, and 16s. 7s. in Suffolk, 
to 20s. 10d. in Middlesex, 21s. in Lancashire, 21s. 6d. in North- 
umberland, and 22s. in Durham. In Wales and Monmouthshire 
the range was from 16s. 6d. in Cardigan, 16s. 7d. in Montgomery, 
and 16s. 8d. in Radnor, to 18s. 9d. in Brecknock, 18s. 10d. in 
Flint, and 19s. 3d. in Glamorgan. In Scotland the lowest earn- 
ings were in Caithness (14s. 6d.) and Shetland and Orkney 
(15s. 4d.), and the highest in Clackmannan (21s. 4d.), Lanark 
(21s. 5d.), Stirling (21s. 6d.), and Dumbarton (21s. 7d.). In 
Ireland the lowest earnings were in Roscommon (9s. 8d.), Mayo, 
Sligo, and Westmeath (9s. 9d.), and the highest in Down 
(18s. 1d.), Dublin (18s. 2d.), and Antrim (14s.). 

The Report contains, as one of the appendices, a useful list 
of the principal official publications relating to wages and hours 
of labour in the United Kingdom, British Colonies, and Depen- 


dencies, and foreign countries. 
A. D. WEBB 





OTHER OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


International Agricultural Institute. [Cd. 5339.] (In continua- 
tion of Cd. 4727.) 

THESE “further papers” include a report by Sir Thomas 
Elliott as to the proceedings of the Assembly of the Institute 
held at Rome in December, 1909. Among the subjects discussed 
were the diseases of plants and the protection of birds. An 
“international crop-reporting service relating to agricultural 
produce” was proposed by Dr. Miller, of Germany. 





Poor Law Commission Appendix. Vol. XXV. [Cd. 5070. ] 
AmonG the statistics filling this stout volume is the result of 
a count taken of all the persons who had received relief during 
one year, that ending September, 1909. The number is just 
above 1,700,000; exceeding by nearly a million the number 
obtained by counting the paupers on one day (or two) in the year. 





No. 81.—vot. xxI. M 
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Fourth Abstract of Foreign Labour Statistics. [Cd. 54115.] 
Census of Production. [Cd. 5463. ] 

THis sixth series of Statistics covers a great variety of 
industries. 





City NotEs. 


Money Matters.—Lombard Street turned the corner of the 
year with its usual dexterity, thanks to the admirable facility 
and elasticity of the system by which the Bank of England 
creates emergency cash and credit for the financial and com- 
mercial community. As usual, about 20 millions were, accord- 
ing to market estimates, borrowed from the Bank during the 
last fortnight of 1910. And most of these 20 millions figured 
as “cash in hand or at the Bank of England” in various balance- 
sheets, which were thus brought up to the standard required by 
the exigencies of financial decency, when the light of publicity 
is turned on, and turned on to everybody’s position on the same 
day. It is a pretty and convenient system, but it carries certain 
dangers with it, and the ease with which a gap can be filled in 
normal circumstances, rather encourages careless people to leave 
gaps, and to forget that circumstances are not always normal. 
Since the turn of the year, the course of the market has been 
rather unusual. In most years money is fairly plentiful in 
January, and becomes very scarce in February, owing to the 
ingathering of the direct taxes; on this occasion a certain strin- 
gency during January disappointed those who had arranged 
their bill cases with a view to ease in the short loan market; 
while in February the retirement of some big batches of 
Treasury bills was an important cause of comparative ease. Tax 
revenue was thus released, and put back again from the Public 
Deposits at the Bank of England into the Other Deposits, 
whereby the balances of the clearing banks were kept up to a 
level which meant easy money ; and at the same time, in spite of 
the consequent weakness of market rates of discount, the favour- 
able state of most of the Continental exchanges checked the 
foreign demand for gold, and enabled the Bank to obtain, week 
by week, a big share of the bars that came into the bullion 
market from South Africa. The Indian demand for gold, which 
had been feared as likely to weaken the Bank in the early part 
of the year, proved much more moderate than was expected. A 
few parcels of sovereigns were taken from the Bank, and during 
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February some small amounts were ear-marked—that is, set 
aside in the Bank’s vaults as held by it in safe custody on account 
of the India Council. But the chief effect of India’s require- 
ments was shown in the behaviour of the Egyptian exchange, 
which stuck steadfastly at a low point, owing to the drafts on 
Egypt’s gold made by India. Prophecies on the subject of the 
future course of the money market are nearly always wrong, but 
with this proviso I may venture to express the opinion that 
present indications point to easy money through the summer, 
and a tight market in the autumn, especially if trade remains 
active and commodity prices still rule high. 





Bankers and Consols.—January meetings of shareholders in 
banks were marked by a series of speeches in which eminent 
chairmen generally congratulated them on a successful and 
profitable half-year, but at the same time deplored the melancholy 
fact that the depreciation in Consols had made a big hole in 
profits, and, in many cases, in reserves. The huge aggregate 
holding of Consols in the hands of the banks makes this depre- 
ciation a very serious matter. Time was when a block of Consols 
standing in the balance-sheet at 90, and saleable at or over 110, 
was an asset which made bank shareholders think that some 
credit should be taken for the big margin, and that part of the 
paper profit shown should be distributed in dividends. Since 
then we have had the South African war and the consequent 
addition to the national debt, the Irish Land Purchase Acts with 
a similar result, and the many other causes which carried Consols 
below 80. It is not to be wondered at that bank chairmen should 
produce variations on this theme, and it is all to the good that 
some of them made some definite suggestions towards improving 
the price of the national credit. The most practical and 
practicable suggestions made in the course of the discussion, 
which was carried on for some time in the columns of the daily 
and weekly Press, were those which aimed at an alteration in 
the method of transfer, by which transfer by deed should be made 
optional, and an increase in the facilities for purchase through the 
Post Office, and in the publicity given to them. Another 
proposal against which no sound objection can be urged, advo- 
cates the issue of bonds of small denominations—£10 or even £5— 
for the benefit of the small investor. This system is said to have 
been very successful in France, and is alleged to be an important 
cause of the very wide distribution of French Rentes in the 
hands of smail holders. This may be so, but thrift, carried to 

M 2 
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an almost appalling extent in France, and most lamentably 
lacking in England, is probably the bed-rock cause of the differ- 
ence between the two nations in the manner in which their debts 
are held; and a small bond, in the hands of anyone who has not 
a banker to entrust with it, carries the serious danger of loss, 
theft, or destruction. The most notable feature of the discus- 
sion, however, was the appearance of Sir Felix Schuster as an 
advocate of the proposal for the reconversion of Consols into a 
3 per cent. stock. This proposal has been put forward several 
times in recent years by less distinguished financiers, but its 
adoption by the Governor of the Union of London and Smiths’ 
bank was an event in its history. It entails, of course, the 
giving to each holder of £100 Consols enough 3 per cent. stock 
to yield him a similar income—or rather more, so that his assent 
may be secured. Thereby a big slice would be cut off the capital 
of the debt, and the new 38 per cent. stock, being more popular, 
would, according to the advocates of the measure, stand at a 
relatively higher price; so that both the nation as a whole and 
the holders of Consols would be benefited. These contentions 
are attractive at first sight, and to Consol holders some advan- 
tage might probably enough accrue; in fact, some advantage 
must necessarily be given to them, in order to secure their 
consent. But the advantage to the nation is plausible rather 
than convincing. The capital of the debt would be reduced by 
a big block, but the interest charge would be unaltered, or 
slightly increased in order to give holders the necessary advan- 
tage ; and the raising of the price of the rest of the debt would 
make the Sinking Fund in future pro tanto less efficient, so that 
@ momentary gain would be offset by an annual loss. A more 
real step towards reform, in my opinion, would be an arrange- 
ment by which the Sinking Fund should be made a fixed charge 
by a new bargain with the stockholders, and no longer be allowed 
to be the plaything of politicians. But all these suggestions are 
mere palliatives. If we want Consols to stand appreciably 
higher, we must first create a spirit of national economy and 
individual thrift. 





Market Movements.—The year has begun very well in the 
stock markets, with plenty of activity and a rising tendency, 
thanks to the easier monetary outlook, good trade, and some 
return of speculative optimism. Home Rails led the advance, 
and were foremost in activity ; their dividends were good, traffics 
excellent, and prospects encouraging, with active trade and some 
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improvement in the labour outlook ; while for a time at least the 
prices at which they could be bought gave the buyer a fair yield, 
allowing for risks of the industry. The recent advance has made 
some change in this respect, and the market, at the time of 
writing, seems to be discounting possibilities rather than recog- 
nising facts; but fashion is almost as powerful in investments 
as in millinery. The American market has been wonderfully 
well held, in spite of uncertainties and dubitations concerning 
the inter-State Commerce Commission and the Supreme Court 
decisions. The City has largely ignored the possible effect of 
Canadian-American reciprocity on Canadian railways, and a big 
rise in Canadian Pacific followed an increase in the dividend. 
HARTLEY WITHERS 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


T'HE unrest by which considerable fields of industry were 
characterised in 1910 has left its mark upon the records of trade 
disputes for that year. More than half a million work-people 
were involved in the 506 disputes which began during the twelve 
months, and the aggregate duration of the disputes amounted to 
nearly 93 million days, or more than double the average for the 
preceding ten years. 





IN spite of, and indeed in part explaining, the unrest, 1910 
was, however, a year of improving conditions, and the set-back 
in wages which took place both in 1908 and 1909 was arrested. 
In no group of trades was there any considerable advance, but 
such movement as took place, aggregating a net increase of 
£13,891 per week, was throughout in the direction of increase. 
During the decade, 1901-10, the net decreases exceeded the 
increases by more than £90,000 per week, but the fifteen 
year period, 1896-1910, covering the very prosperous closing 
years of the last century, shows a net increase of about £340,000 
per week. ee 

THE immediate outlook, except perhaps in coal-mining, is 
promising, and the 3°9 per cent. of unemployed trade union 
members as returned to the Board of Trade for January, is only 
half a point above the minimum recorded for the whole of the 
decade in that month. The sudden fall during January from the 
5 per cent. recorded at the end of December was mainly due to 
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improvements in the engineering and shipbuilding industries, 
this change being itself largely the result of the conclusion of the 
recent boilermakers’ dispute, work having been resumed on 
December 15th last. 





THE agreement by which this unfortunate and prolonged 
dispute was eventually terminated was almost solely concerned 
with the machinery of conciliation, and especially with the estab- 
lishment of a new committee—three on each side—and of a panel 
of referees, who are to be persons “mutually agreed upon” by 
the Federation of Employers and by the Trade Unions concerned. 
The cost of the lock-out to the Boilermakers’ Society, through 
the payment of dispute benefits and loss of income, is stated to 
have been £100,000, and a financial position resulted, involving 
as it had done encroachment on the superannuation fund, that 
has engaged the serious attention of the executive of the Society. 
It may be assumed that through the medium of special levies 
the great recuperative power that has been repeatedly manifested 
by the principal trade unions will be again illustrated. In the 
South Wales coal field only sectional settlements have been 
arrived at of the disputes to which reference was made in the 
December number of the Economic JOURNAL, and the area is 
still disturbed. 





NEGOTIATIONS having failed, a new dispute of some import- 
ance has begun in the London printing trade. The dispute turns 
on the question of working hours, and the claim put forward on 
the men’s side is for a 50 hours week, instead of 524 hours as at 
present. ‘To this demand some of the employers have answered 
with a non possumus, partly on the merits of the present demand, ~ 
but evidently influenced also by the belief that a 48 hours week 
is ultimately aimed at. The area of dispute, which threatened 
to be national, has been confined to London, and among London 
employers a double line of cleavage is discernible, a majority, 
including some large firms, having conceded the 50 hours, while 
others are considering the expediency of becoming formally a 
“non-Society” section. In the provinces, subject to approval 
by the trade unions, terms which may be viewed as a com- 
promise have been agreed to. 





THE Labour Exchanges are steadily extending the field of 
their operations, and the statistics for January have been pre- 
sented for the first time in a form which makes it possible to 
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distinguish, so far as adults are concerned, between ‘“‘temporary ” 
and “other” vacancies that have been filled. The definition of 
temporary is not given, neither is this column classified according 
to sex, but the slight step taken to secure a more searching 
analysis of the returns is all in the right direction. During 
January 3,486 of the vacancies filled for adults were “temporary,” 
out of a total of 23,083. The vacancies notified by employers 
numbered 29,034. These figures do not include those entered in 
a@ new separate register started for certain employments of a 
peculiarly casual nature—among men chiefly cotton-porters, 
cloth porters, dock labourers, and sandwichmen; and among 
women, charwomen. On this separate register 1,716 men appear 
as having received on an average 8°6 days during January, and 
472 women an average of 2°9 days. 





For juveniles no analysis of the vacancies filled as between 
“temporary” and “other” is made, and it is indeed probable 
that according to the plan of enumeration adopted none would 
rank in the former category. But it would be of advantage if 
this could be made clear, since the question of the employment of 
juveniles, as secured through the medium of the Exchanges, and, 
correlatively, the question of their indastrial training and 
after industrial life, is taking a new form and receiving a new 
measure of attention. Especial emphasis has been given to this 
aspect of the question in the joint memorandum recently issued 
by Mr. Buxton and Mr. Runciman with regard to the co-operation 
between the Labour Exchanges and Local Education Authorities, 
in which the sound principle is laid down that “the employ- 
ment of juveniles should be primarily considered from the 
point of view of their educational interests and permanent 
careers rather than from that of their immediate earning 


capacities.” 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for holding a National Con- 
ference on the Prevention of Destitution at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, from May 30th to June 2nd. The Conference is 
to be between the central and local authorities for public health, 
lunacy, and education, and the voluntary agencies associated 
with these services, together with the labour exchanges and 
factory departments of the Board of Trade. Poor Law 
authorities are not specifically included, on the grounds that 
their function is to relieve rather than to prevent destitution. 
The Conference has been organised into five sections on the model 
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of the British Association. The Lord Mayor of London is the 
President of the Conference. The Presidents of the sections are 
Sir Alfred Mond, M.P., Sir William Chance, Professor Sadler, 
Sir Clifford Allbutt, and Mr. Justice Phillimore. The Honorary 
Secretaries are Mr. Robert Harcourt, M.P., and Mr. J. W. Hills, 
M.P. The temporary offices are at 23, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster. 





A NEW phase in the controversy between the champions of 
the Majority and Minority Reports of the Poor Law Commission 
has been opened by the report of the County Councils Associa- 
tion. A committee of the Association was appointed to examine 
the reports of both the Poor Law Commission and the Feeble- 
minded Commission. The committee agree with both the 
Majority and Minority Commissioners that the present area of 
administration is too small, that Boards of Guardians should dis- 
appear, and that the Poor Law authority should be the county 
and county borough. They reject the proposal that the counties 
and county boroughs shall surrender their direct rating powers 
to the Public Assistance Commitiees. They recommend that the 
treatment of the unemployed (including habitual vagrants) should 
be removed, except in temporary cases, from the hands of local 
authorities and placed directly under a Government department. 
Poor Law schools should be handed over to the education authori- 
ties. The committee came to the conclusion that all grades of 
mentally defective persons (whether idiots, imbeciles, feeble- 
minded, or epileptics) should be removed out of the Poor Law and 
placed in charge of the authority dealing with lunatic asylums. 
This authority should in future be a Government department, 
with local inspection by a committee of the county council. 
The report was unanimously adopted. Lord George Hamilton 
subsequently said that it carried out the principles of the Majority 
Commissioners, while Mrs. Sidney Webb, speaking for the 
Minority Commissioners, described it as a reasonable compro- 
mise. It is to be found in outline in the Times of January 25th. 





THE new constitution of Ruskin College, Oxford, came into 
force with the New Year. The college has been handed over 
entirely to working-class organisations, and will be henceforth 
owned and governed by representatives elected by these organisa- 
tions. The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, the Management Committee of the General Federation of 
Trades Unions, the Co-operative Union, and the Working Men’s 
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Club and Institute Union elect each two representatives, and the 
governing council will also contain one representative elected by 
each of the societies which maintains a scholar at the college. 
There are three advisory members of the council—Rev. A. J. 
Carlyle, Mr. J. A. Hobson, and Mr. H. B. Lees Smith, M.P. 





THE City Notes printed on pp. 162-165 are the last we shall 
receive from the same hand. The gifted writer is renouncing 
his connexion with journalism and journals—including the 
Economic—on the occasion of his accepting a position in a leading 
city house. The review, on an earlier page, in which Mr. Hartley 
Withers is referred to as a “city editor,” was printed before this 
serious intelligence reached us. We trust that the author of 
The Meaning of Money will soon return, with added experience, 
to economic literature. 





A PROBLEM which has long defied monetary theorists, to account 
for changes in the value of money by the circumstances affecting 
the supply of, and the demand for, money, appears to have been 
solved by Professor Irving Fisher; if we may trust the as yet 
imperfect notice which has reached us of the paper which he 
read at the last meeting of the American Economic Association. 
Distinguishing the factors on which the value of money depends— 
the quantity and velocity of money in circulation, the quantity 
of deposits subject to check and their velocity of circulation, 
together with the volume of business—Professor Fisher finds that 
the price level deduced from these factors agrees with that which 
is observed by way of index-numbers. 





TuE last meeting of the American Economic Association—in 
December, at St. Louis—appears to have been eminently success- 
ful. The merits of Ricardo were considered by two of the highest 
living authorities on Ricardian literature, Dr. James Bonar and 
Professor Jacob Hollander. Professor Emory Johnson read a 
paper on inland waterways; our Mr. Acworth taking part in 
the discussion. The names of Carver and Seligman occur in 
connexion with the subject of taxation. But space would fail 
us to enumerate all the experts who were present and all the 
subjects which they handled. 





THE decision of the Inter-State Commerce Commission on 
the application of the American railways to be allowed to raise 
the rates on certain freights was announced at the end of February. 
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The decision was wholly adverse to the railways; their only 
consolation being the intimation that on another occasion the 
decision might be different. We may hope that the consequences 
will not be very serious in the immediate future. The railways 
will, no doubt, find it a little more difficult to raise the vast sums 
which will be required for extensions of terminal accommodation, 
widenings of line, and additional rolling stock to meet the 
growth in traffic. But the most serious consequence to be dreaded 
is that the decision may have the effect of stereotyping freight 
rates. When railways find that it is all but impossible to raise 
a rate once it has been reduced, they become very chary of making 
reductions. The elasticity in rates is one of the greatest advan- 
tages which result from running railways as private enterprises. 





AT its annual meeting in December, 1909, the American 
Economic Association voted to discontinue the Economic Bulletin 
and its quarterly monographs, and to publish the new quarterly 
journal, the American Economic Review. This will contain four 
or five leading articles in each number, book reviews, biblio- 
graphies, notes on public documents, and personal and university 
notes of economic significance. Each number will contain about 
two hundred pages. The first number will appear this month. 
Among the articles for the first number are: Some Unsettled 
Problems in Immigration, by Miss Katherine Coman; How Not 
to Make a Tariff, by Professor Taussig; Seasonal Variations in 
the Demand for Money, by Professor Kemmerer; and Trade 
Relations with South America, by Profesor Kinley. The editors 
are Professors H. W. Farnam, Yale University ; H. B. Gardner, 
Brown University ; J. H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins University ; 
E. W. Kemmerer, Cornell University ; H. C. Taylor, University 
of Wisconsin; and A. A. Young, Harvard University. The 
managing editor is Professor Davis R. Dewey of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Subscriptions, however, should 
be sent to the Secretary of the Association, Professor T. N. 
Carver, Cambridge, Mass. 





THE newly-formed French Free Trade league, Ligue du Libre 
Echange, has its headquarters at the office of the Journal des 
Economistes (108, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris). Most of the 
officers of the League are well known to readers of that Journal 
as defenders of the classical doctrines of political economy in 
their purest form. M. Yves Guyot, the editor of the Journal, 
is the President of the League. Among the Vice-Presidents are 
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the distinguished veterans, M. G. de Molinari, M. F. Passy, 
M. E. Levasseur. M. Daniel Bellet is the General Secretary of 
the League. There are three classes of members: “ perpetuels,” 
“titulaires,” and “adherents.” The minimum subscription for the 
last class is five francs. In a vigorous manifesto the founders of the 
League enunciate a series of “economic truths” which they defy 
their adversaries to refute. They do not expect to remove in a 
day the long-standing evils of Protection ; but they hope at least 
to check its further growth. They are favourable to durable 
treaties of commerce (@ longe échéance). Treaties of commerce 
prevent the rise, while they permit the lowering of tariffs. 





At the meeting of the Australian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Sydney last January, our correspondent, 
Mr. A. Duckworth, who was secretary for the Section of Social 
and Statistical Science, read a paper on the increased cost of 
living. He connected the general rise of prices in different 
countries with the increased output of gold. Factors specially 
affecting the price-level of Australia were the action of wages- 
boards, tariff adjustments, and prices of land pushed up 
speculatively. 





AN interesting paper on ‘“‘A White Australia” was read last 
year by Mr. Duckworth before the Royal Society of New South 
Wales. To test the physical fitness of the white races for the 
successful colonisation of Australia, he inquires whether the 
present white population of the southern portions of Australia 
is ‘maintaining its virility and improving its stamina.” He finds 
that Sydney and other parts of southern Australia compare 
favourably with the United Kingdom in respect of the probability 
of dying in the first five years of life, the expectation (at different 
ages) of life, the physical conditions of school-children at public 
schools, and the death-rate per 1,000 living. He adduces and 
discusses many authoritative opinions as to the competence of 
the white races to occupy and develop the more tropical portions 
of Australia. 





ALREADY, our courteous correspondent assures us, Australia 
is expecting the visit of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1914, and hoping that economic science will 
be well represented. 





Mr. W. PEMBER REEVES, the Director of the London School 
of Economics, has been elected President of the Economic Section 
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of the British Association for its next meeting, which will take 
place at Portsmouth, beginning August 30 (1911). 





At the quarterly meeting of the Royal Economic Society, 
February 14th, Mr. C. J. Hamilton read a paper on Some 
Economic Aspects of Poor Law Reform. Sir James Wilson and 
others took part in the debate. Reference was naturally made to 
the important paper on the same subject by Professor Pigou, 
forming Appendix No. LXXX. to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Laws. 





A LETTER by Professor Pigou to the Westminster Review of 
February 2nd may be referred to as calculated to allay the 
acrimony of the controversy which has raged in the Times and the 
Journal of the Statistical Society concerning the influence of 
parental alcoholism on the physique and ability of the offspring. 
Professor Pigou maintains that even if the statistics in dispute 
were free from the alleged imperfections, there would be raised 
no presumption against the view that a law leading to the diminu- 
tion of alcoholism in parents—supposing such a law to be possible 
—would benefit offspring. Fortunately, we are not called upon, 
in an economic journal, to take a side in the combat of statistical 
Titans. 





THE difficulties of statistical inquiries are illustrated by the 
following explanation which the Statistical Officer of the London 
County Council offers for the appearance of four different 
figures of assessable value for the City of London in Volume XX. 
of London Statistics ; as noticed by the reviewer of that volume 
in our December issue. In the main, the differences arise 
from the fact that, in the Administrative County of London, 
valuation list totals are altered with comparative frequency 
as the result of appeals to Quarter Sessions. The differences 
between the figures on pages 8, 518, and 543 of Volume XX. 
are entirely due to differences of date. The figure on page 8 
is the latest corrected figure for April, 1908; that on page 518 
is an earlier uncorrected figure which had to be retained 
because it was one of the bases of apportioning the Equalisa- 
tion Fund, 1908-9, shown on that page; and that on page 543 
is the figure for April, 1910. But the figure on page 10 
differs from that on page 8 because it includes the assessable value 
of the Inner and Middle Temples, which form part of the City 
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Police District for which they are quoted. Whether the Temples 
are included in the County of the City of London is a matter 
of doubt; and their assessable value is excluded from the figure 
on page 8. These facts are of interest as illustrating the mul- 
tiplicity of minor complications arising in the determination of 
the basis of local taxation in London under the present system. 





Mr. A. W. Fivx has been appointed Director of the Census 
of Production which the Board of Trade is preparing. 





ALONG with the present number, Fellows of the Royal 
Economic Society will receive an index to the last ten volumes of 
THE Economic JouRNAL. Miss Ethel Faraday, the author of 
the Index to the first ten volumes, has once more exercised the 
art of logical arrangement for the benefit of economic students. 
Once more by her aid we take stock of our literary accumulations 
—a rich and varied treasure of facts and thoughts, contributed 
in the course of ten years by hundreds of able writers, and 
extending through thousands of pages over millions of words. 








RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


DecemBerR, 1910. A Statistical Survey of the Problems of Pauperism. 
(Presidential address.) THe Ricgut HonovuraBLe Lorp GEORGE 
Hamitton. The Amount and Distribution of Income. Report 
of a Committee of the British Association. The amount of 
income (other than wages) below the income-tax exemption- 
limit is estimated to be between £300,000,000 and £370,000,000; 
the possible error of the aggregate being calculated from the 
errors assigned to each of thirty-one constituent items. 

Influence of Parental Alcoholism. A Letter from Mr. J. M. Keynes 
continuing a controversy with Prof. Karl Pearson. 

Janvary, 1911. Great Britain’s Capital Investments in Individual 
Colonial and Foreign Countries. G. PaisH. Of the total invest- 
ments, amounting to nearly £3,200,000,000, more than half 
went to foreign countries, as distinguished from the British 
Empire; and to the “ Americas,” as distinguished from the rest 
of the world. Mr. Flux remarked on the stability of the 
proportion between investments within the British Empire and 
in foreign countries. What will happen if the foreigners 
become able to pay off their debt? 

Influence of Parental Alcoholism. Karu Pearson, F.R.S. A reply 
to Mr. Keynes’ letter in the December number. 

Fesrvary. The Economic Progress of Belgium from 1880 to 1908. 
A. JULIN. 

The Principal Averages and the Laws of Error which Lead to Them. 
J. M. Keynzs. A contribution to Probabilities. 

Influence of Parental Alcoholism. J. M. Keynes. A rejoinder to 
Prof. Karl Pearson’s letter in the January number. 


The Economic Review. 


Janvary, 1911. The Right to Work. C. R. Fay. Some experi- 
mental schemes “complementary rather than rival to the 
ordinary body of industry” are suggested. .Some Recent 
Eugenic Work. A.M. Carr-Saunpers. Sociology and Pastoral 
Theology. Rev. C. F. Rocers. The Increased Supplies of 
Gold and the Rise of Prices. L. L. Price. Referring to Prof. 
Ashley’s articles in the Evening News (see Economic JouRNAL, 
vol. xx., p. 669), Mr. Price considers the fact, the cause, and 
the probable consequences of the recent rise in prices. 


The Nineteenth Century. 


Fesevary, 1911. National Insurance against Invalidity and Old 
Age. Ernest Scuuster. A reply to Mr. Carson Robert’s 
article in December. 
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The National Review. 


December, 1910. Tariff Reform and the Cotton Trade. A. Bonar 
Law, M.P. 

Fepruary, 1911. Ireland and Tariff Reform. H. BrovucHam Leecu. 
Free Trade arrested the growing exportation of cereals from 
Ireland into England. “A general import duty upon foreign 
produce would give to- the Irish farmer a safer market for the 
disposal of his goods.” ‘Tariff Reform will give an immense 
stimulus to Irish industries "—the linen industries, the manu- 
facture of china, glass, &c. 


The Edinburgh Review. 


January, 1911. The United States and the Tariff. Behind political 
manceuvres are discernible some points of economic interest; 
for instance, Mr. Roosevelt’s pronouncement (September, 
1910) :— 

‘“What we desire is a tariff of such a measure of protection as will 
equalise the cost of production here and abroad . . . a tariff sufficient to 
make up for the difference of labour cost here and abroad.” 

The Cost of Living of the Working Classes. The results of the 
recent official inquiries relating to the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and Belgium are summarised; and the 
reservations with which they must be accepted are pointed out. 
How shall we compare the benefits of the sun or the efficiency 
of the housewife, in different countries? 


The Quarterly Review. 


January, 1911. Woods and Forests. J. C. Mepp. Referring to 
Reports on forestry the writer summarises suggestions. 


The Clare Market Review. 


January, 1911. Some English Railway Problems. Str GeorGe 

GIBB. 

‘The picture is neither very bright nor very dark. Expenses have gone 
up, dividends have gone down, but the divisible product—the gross receipts 
from which both expenses and dividends come—are greater than they were 
in relation to the capital invested in the business.” 

There is no ground for alarm, but there is for investigation, to 
facilitate which more complete statistics are demanded. 


JaNnuaRY, 1911. Conditions of Women’s Work in Finland. Rosauinp 
Travers. The principle of “equal wages for equal work” is 
largely accepted by the State. Among the champions of 
working women are noticed two leading female members of 
Parliament (Landtag). Industrial Laws and International 
Agreement. Sopny Tice: An account of the sixth meeting 
of the International Association for Labour Legislation at 
Lugano last September. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


Novemper, 1910. Railway Rate Theories of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, I., M. B. Hammonp. An analysis of the principles 
on which the Commission has based its decisions, viz., (1) value 
of the commodities transported, (2) cost of transport. [Others 
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to follow.] Proposals for Strengthening the National Banking 
System. O. M. W. Spracue. In continuation of the articles 
in the February and August numbers of the Quarterly Journal, 
a central bank of limited scope is proposed. Social Productivity 
versus Private Acquisition. H. J. Davenport. ‘The obsolete 
doctrine of “unproductive labour” and “unproductive con- 
sumption” is examined. Rent and Price: “ Alternative Use” 
and “Scarcity Value.” L. H. Haney. Standardising the 
Wages of Ratlroad Trammers. W. CunnincuaM. The recent 
advance in the wages of American railway servants is connected 
with the advance in freights. 


The Dun-Gibson Index Number. Westey C. MitcHety. Unsuc- 
cessful as a continuation of Dun’s series, the Gibson Index has 
merits of its own. But the worth of an index depends on the 
end in view. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


DrEceMBER, 1910. The Mortgage-recording Tax. C. F. Rosinson. 
The tax is recommended as preferable to the attempt to tax 
mortgage credits under the general property tax. Agrarian 
Changes in the Middle West. J. B. Ross. “Retrogressive 
immigration ” from west to east—consequent on development 
of artificial drainage and enhancement of land values in the 
west——is one of the principal changes. A Neglected Factor in 
Race Suicide. C.F. Emerick. The unequal geographical dis- 
tribution of the sexes, aggravated by class distinctions, 
diminishes the opportunities of marriage. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


DeceMeER, 1910. Banknotes and Lending Powers. J. LAURENCE 
LavGHuin. Making a Tariff Law. Samvuet M. Evans. 
“The tariff law should be made in broad daylight.’’. . . ‘‘ Until our 
tariff laws are made in this we shall have nothing but inequalities and 
chances of trickery behind closed doors.” 


The Shirtwaist Trade. Peart GoopmMan and Exisa Urutanp. The 
result of an investigation made by the writers in New York. A 
noticeable feature is partnership between the workers. 

‘Only one name or one number is put on the pay-roll, and the partners 
divide the wages according to some agreed ratio.” 


JanvuaRy, 1911. The New Apprenticeship. G.A.StepHens. There 
is required in America a system of training which shall combine 
the advantages of the old apprenticeship, now decayed, with 
those of the trade school. French Socialism of To-day. D. A. 
MacGriszon. English Poor-Law Reform. Evita Assortr. 


Annals of the American Academy (Philadelphia). 


January, 1911. This number is devoted to Electric Railway 
Transportation. Part I., dealing with traffic and financial 
problems, consists of twelve articles by engineers, managers 
and other experts. Part II., dealing with the public regulation 
of electric railways, consists of five articles, one by B. H. Meyer 
on State Supervision of Electric Railways in Wisconsin. 
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The Yale Review (Newhaven). 


NoveMBER, 1910. Economic Phases of the Railroad Rate Contro- 
versy. A. M. Saxousxi. A survey of recent developments 
suggests the likelihood of further control over railroad operations 
and the adoption of the “distance principle " in rate-making. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


DecemBer, 1911. La production capitaliste et l’anarchie interna- 
tionale. J. Novicow. Le crédit agricole. F. Brernarp. La 
situation des chemins de fer fédéraux en Suisse. Pu. FAVARGER. 

January, 1911. Le marché financier. A. Rarratovicn. L’Indus- 
trie du fer et le Libre-échange. H. Bety. La repercussion 
des impéts. F. Passy. Les Sociétés mutuelles agricoles 
d’assurance contre l’incendie. G. pE Novuvion. 

Fesruary. Ligue du Libre Echange. The manifesto of the new 
League. Les Banques d’emission. Yves Guyot. L’Administra- 
tion des ports de commerce. G. DomBaste. La protection de la 
petite propriété fonciére. A. Mosst. Les Gréves de salaire. 
KE. GeRarDIN. 


Revue d’ Economique Politique (Paris). 


NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1910. Une théorie négligée. A. Lanpry. A 
continuation of the inquiry into the influence of the direction of 
demand on the productivity of work, on wages, and popula- 
tion. E.g., “When I spend 500 francs in mead, perhaps I 
pay 300 francs in wages; if I spend the same sum on wheat, 
the share of wages is perhaps only 100 francs.” Le Socialisme 
Municipal en France. H. Ntzarp. Le projet d’impét sur le 
revenu. A. DE LAVERGNE et Pau HEnry. 

JANUARY—FEBRUARY, 1911. La population au point de vue écono- 
mique. HE. ScuwiepLanp. Un probléme de répartition. KH. 
CHATELAIN. On the shares of capital and labour in an increasing 
national income. 


Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 


NovemsBer, 1911. Suite de l’enquéte sur le prix des denrées. 
KE. Levasseur. L’histoire des prix en France. E. LEVASSEUR. 
La lutte contre Opium. Cu. GIDE. 

January, 1911. Le Syndicalisme en France. F. Dusier. La 
situation financiére des syndicats ouvriers frangais. C. Rist. 


L’Economiste Frangais (Paris). 


We can only refer to a few sample articles :— 

DeceMBEeR 24TH. The cost to Russia of her war with Japan is 
computed by M. A. Ravallovich as exceeding £250,000,000 (not 
taking into account the loss of the fleet and some other incidental 
expenses). 

Fespruary 4TH. A very different subject, the cigarette industry in 
Germany, is here treated by the same writer. The consump- 
tion of cigarettes in Germany has enormously increased—from, 
say, 132 millions in 1877 to some 5,500 millions in 1908. 

Fesrvary 25TH. Night Work in Bakeries is the subject of an 
instructive article by M. E. Payen, who sympathises with the 
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‘object of the newly-proposed law prohibiting bakers from 
making bread or pastry between the hours of 9 p.m. and 5 a.m., 
but doubts whether the object can be realised by legislation; 
quoting the experience of bakers in other countries, and the 
protests of those in France. 

With this article may be read one on la panification moderne 

—kneading by machinery—Ferpruary 11TH. 


Jahrbiicher fiir National Okonomie (Jena). 


NovemBer, 1910. Die Bankenquete und die Depositenfrage. W. 
Lexis. Beitrige zur Kenntniss des Geschlechtverhaltniss der 
Geborenen. V. FuRLav. 

DecemBer, 1910. Berufliche und soziale Gliederung in Deutschen 
Reiche. A. HEssE. 

JANUARY, 1911. Die Siiditalienische Auswanderung. A _ S&S. 
WaLTERSHAUSEN. Das Ureigentum auf der Pyrendischen 
Halbinsel. R. Leonwarp. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft (Tiibingen). 


NovemBeER, 1910. Siedlungsfragen und Eingeborenpolitik. M. J. 
Bonn. This concluding article deals with proprietary rights in 
South Africa. 

January, 1911. Léon Walras und die hedonistisch-mathematische 
Schule von Lausanne. Pror. Enrico Leone. Zur Psycho- 
physik der Textilarkeit. Marte Bernays. Certain psycho- 
physical attributes, such as the improvement in efficiency and 
steadiness, are measured for several classes of workpeople. 


Archiv fiir Rechts u. Wirtschaftsphilosophie (Berlin). 


Octoser, 1910. This number, the first of the fourth volume, 
includes an article (in French) by Professor Loria on economic 
philosophy in contemporary Italy. The optimism of Ferrara 
was succeeded by an “intervenionnist Ricardianism ” akin to 
the academic Socialism of J. S. Mill and Adolph Wagner. 
The writer’s own system next claims description. Then follows 
a racy onslaught on the Italian Mathematical School. 


De Economist (La Hague). 


NovemsBer, 1910. This number includes an article on the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law in Holland since 1818, with reference 
to the Bill of 1910. 

DeceMBER, 1910. In this number is noticeable, inter alia, a review 
of the first instalment of Mr. Pierson’s economic writings 
collected by Prof. Verrign Stuart. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


Novemper, 1910. I servizi pubblici a trazione meccanica concessi 
all’ industria privata. [A speech of the Minister of Public 
Works, Hettore Sacchi.] 

December, 1910. La questione economica Portoghese, E. GrreErtt. 
The substance of an address given at Lisbon by the new Portu- 
guese Minister of Finances, José Relvas; an authoritative 
statement of economic conditions and policy. La classe 
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contadina in Russia. L. Nina. A depressing picture of the 
social and economic conditions of the Russian peasant. La 
curva det Prezzi delle Merci in Italia. M. Pantateoni. An 
account of the Index-Number constructed by Dr. Necco. 
January, 1911. Un sistema di prezzi politici. M. PanTanEont. 
Political prices, which vary according as the buyer or seller has 
different political or other non-economic attributes, are con- 
trasted unfavourably with economic prices, which follow Jevons’ 
law of one price in a market. Sulle curve di frequenza. F. 
InsoLerA. The Pearsonian system presents some difficulty. 


La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 


January, 1911. I Trivellatori di Stato. L. Ernaupr. The protec- 
tion of the Italian petroleum industry is deprecated. Di alcune 
incognite del Movimento operaio. G. Prato. An inaugural 
lecture dealing with Trade Unionism in the spirit of the classical 
economists. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Agricultural Education. Report of a deputation appointed by 
the Council of University College, Reading, to visit selected centres 
of agricultural education and research in Canada and in the United 
States. Reading: University College. 1910. 1s. 


Baceuot (W.). Lombard Street. New edition, with an intro- 
duction and corrigenda by Hartley Withers. London: Smith, 
Elder. 1910. Pp. xxviii. 3s. 6d. 

Baranowsky (Dr. M. Tuaan). Modern Socialism in its His- 
torical Development. Translated from Russian by M. J. Redmount. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1910. Pp. viii+232. 

[The author describes the schemes of different Socialists, especially of the older 
writers, and discusses various plans of reform. ‘‘ Socialism will come because 
capitalism itself, as proved by science, is dressing the ground for the new seed.”] 

Cueney (E. J.) and Barnes (M. T.). Proceedings under the 
Small Holdings and Allotments Acts, 1908, for the year 1909. In 
two parts. London: King. 1910. Pp. 108; 180. 1s. 74d. 


Coates (GrorGE). Tariff Reform, Unemployment, and Imperial 
Unity. London: Longmans. 1911. Pp. 120. 2s. 


CunnincHam (W.). Christianity and Social Questions. New 
York: Scribner’s. 1910. Pp. 2382. T5c. 

{‘‘ An attempt to set forth, from a Christian standpoint, the relative importance 
of all forces which make for human welfare or militate against it.”] 

Drace (Grorrrey). The Imperial Organisation of Trade. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1911. Pp. xviii. +374. 

Gorpon (W. J.). Our Home Railways: How they Began and 
How they are Worked. London: Warne. 1910. 2 vols. 8vo. 
12s. net. 

Howeuts (C. S.). Transport Facilities in the Mining and In- 
dustrial Districts of South Wales and Monmouthshire: their Future 
History and Development. London: King. 1910. (University 
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College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. Department of 
economics and political science, 2.) 2s. net. 


Hirst (F. W.). The National Expenditure of the United 


Kingdom. (Collection des Economistes.) London: The Economist. 
1911. Pp. 100. 


Horcuins (B. L.) and Harrison (A.), D.Sc. (Econ.). A History 
of Factory Legislation. With a preface by Sidney Webb. Second 
edition revised, with a new chapter. Westminster: P. S. King. 
6s. net. 


Luoyp (H. D.). Lords of Industry. London: Putnam. 1910. 
Pp. 355. 
[By the author of Wealth against Commonwealth. | 


MacpHEeRSON (LOGAN). Transportation in Europe. London: 
Constable. Pp. 285. 5s. net. 


Loria (ACHILLE). Contemporary Social Problems. Translated 
from the Italian by J. Leslie Garner. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 1911. Pp. 156. 


Mitts (J. Saxon). England’s Foundation, Agriculture and the 
State. London: P. 8. King. 1911. Pp. 93. 


Moun (Tuomas). England’s Schatz durch den Aussenhandel. 
Uebertragen von Dr. Rudolf Biach. Vienna: Tempsky. 1911. 
Pp. 211. 


[The translation is preceded by a study on Mun’s place in economic history. } 


PatmerR (J. E.). British Canals: Problems and Possibilities. 
London: Unwin. 1910. Pp. 254. 5s. net. 


Pearson (K.). Supplement to the memoir entitled “The Influ- 
ence of Parental Alcoholism on the Physique and Ability of the 
Offspring.” (A reply to the Cambridge economists.) London: 
Dulau. 1910. Pp. 26. 1s. net. 


Porritt (Epwarp). The Revolt in Canada against the New 
Feudalism. (Published for the Cobden Club.) London: Cassell. 
1911. Pp. 235. 


RusseLu (Haroxtp A.). Constructive Socialism. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 1910. Pp. ix+228. 

‘‘A law exists, a law in conformity to which perfect justice is possible.” 
Gradually the State will oust the individual capitalist by ‘reforms which will 
eventually lead to the consummation of the socialistic principle of universal com- 
petition.” 

Smita (CHARLES Wiiu1AM). A Manifesto (No. 3) on the World’s 
International Financial and Commercial Gambling Systems. Labour 
versus Capital: The Coming Revolution. The World’s only Salva- 
tion. London: P. §. King. 1911. 1s. net. 


Taytor (G. R. §.). Leaders of Socialism: Past and Present. 
London: Duffield. 1910. 1s. net. 

[A series of biographical studies, including Robert Owen, Saint Simon, Fourier, 
Louis Blanc, Lasalle, Karl Marx, H. M. Hyndman, Sidney Webb, J. K. Hardie, 
Bernard Shaw, Jean Jaures, William Morris and Robert Blatchford.] 


ToynBEE (GERTRUDE). Reminiscences and Letters of Joseph and 
Arnold Toynbee. London: Glaisher. 1911. Pp. 196. 
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Fite (WarNER). Individualism. Four lectures on the signific- 
ance of consciousness for social relations. London and New York: 
Longmans. 1911. Pp. 301. 

(The author brings his philosophy down to terrestrial phenomena, such as 
markets and the regulation of railway rates.] 

Guide to Reading in Social Ethics and Allied Subjects. By 
teachers in Harvard University. Cambridge (Mass.): University. 
1910. 

[This useful volume consists of lists of books and articles selected and described 
for the benefit of general readers. Under the head of Economic Theory, Prof. Taussig 


enumerates and briefly characterises nearly a score of leading works. A larger list 
of Economic History is drawn up by Prof. Gay.] 


JoHNnsoN (E. R.) and Huesner (G. G.). Railway Rates and 
Traffic. New York: Appleton. 1910. 2 vols. $5. 


McPuerson (L. G.). Transportation in Europe. With map. 
New York: Holt. 1910. Pp. iv+285. $1.50 net. 


[The substance of the author’s reports to the National Waterways Commission. ] 


Morris (R.). Railroad Administration. New York: Appleton. 
1910. $2 net. 


ManGcotp (GrorGeE B.). Child Problems. (The Citizens’ 
Library.) New York: Macmillan Co. 


Mason (FRANK R.). The American Silk Industry and the Tariff. 
Cambridge (Mass.): American Economic Association. 1910. 
Pp. 182. 


Ropinson (E. van Dyke). Commercial Geography. Chicago: 
Rand McNally. Pp. 455+xlvii. 


Rossienou (J. E. C.) and Stewart (W. D.). State Socialism 
in New Zealand. New York: Crowell. 1910. Pp. 311. 


AnpréapEs (Pror. A.). Les finances Bysantines. Paris: F. 
Allan. 1911. Pp. 30. 
{Extracted from the Revue des Sciences Politiques.] 


AnprEapDis (Pror. A.). L’Administration Financiére de la Gréce 


sous la Domination Turque. (Conférence faite & l’Ecole francaise 
d’Athénes.) Paris: Leroux. 1910. Pp. 53. 


Bettom (Maurice). Les retraites des Ouvriers mineurs en 
Belgique. Paris: Dunod. 1910. 


Cannan (E.). Histoire des théories de la production et de la 
distribution dans l’économie politique anglaise de 1776 & 1848. 
Translated from the second English edition by H. E. Barrault and 
M. Alfassa, with an introduction by H. E. Barrault. Paris: Giard. 
1910. 12 fr. net. 


Gaumont (JEAN). L’état contre la nation. Paris: Giard et 
Briére. 1911. Pp. 202. 


GepHarD (Hannes). Le Mouvement Coopératif en Finlande de 
1899 & 1909 traduit de l’allemand par Elie Bertrand. Paris: Paulin. 
1911. Pp. 99. 1.50 fr. 


[A picture of co-operative peace.] 


Lamotte (A. DE). La femme en ville et 4 la campagne. Salaires 
et conditions diverses. Paris: Riviére. 1910. Pp. ix+108. 
1.50 fr. 
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Leseine (Dr. L.) and Suret (Dr. L.). Introduction Mathéma- 
tique 4 l'étude de l’Economie politique. Paris: F. Alcan. 1911. 
Pp. 190. 


LEsEINE (Dr. L.). Introduction générale & I’étude de 
l’Economie politique. Paris: F. Alcan. Pp. 5386. Tom I. 


Hersert (Cu. J.). Essai sur la police générale des grains et 
supplément & 1’Essai sur la police générale des grains par J. G. 
Mondaudin de la Touche, 1757. Publiés avec introduction et table 
analytique par Edgard Depitre. Paris: Geuthner. 1910. Pp. 166. 


Levy (R. G.). Banques d’Emission, et Trésors Publics. Paris: 
Hachette. 1911. Pp. 628. 


Lewy (Emme). Paix sociale et internationale. Paris: Giard et 
Briére. 1911. Pp. 31. 1 fr. 


Moreuty. Code de la Nature. Publié par E. Dolléans. Paris: 
Geuthner. 1910. Pp. 117. 


Passy (Frtptric). Sophismes et truismes. Paris: V. Giard et 
E. Briére. 1911. Pp. 446. 4fr. 


Passama (Patt). Formes nouvelles de concentration indus- 
trielle Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1910. Pp. 341. 


Sevicman (Pror. E. R. A.).Théorie de la répercussion et de 
l‘incidence de l’impét. Traduction Francaise d’aprés la troisiéme 
édition Américaine par Dr. Louis Suret. Paris: Giard et Briére 
1910. Pp. 551. 

Sevicman (Pror. E. R. A.). L’interprétation économique de 
l’Histoire. (Traduit par H. E. Bassault.) Paris: Riviére. 1911. 
Pp. 176. 

Tovzet (Anprt). Emplois industriels des Métaux Précieux. 
Paris: Giard. 1911. Pp. 696. 


Wev.ieressz (Grorces). Les manuscrits économiques de Fran- 
gois Quesnay et du Marquis de Mirabeau aux archives Nationales. 
Paris: Geuthner. 1910. Pp. 148. 


Weviersse (Grorces). Le Mouvement Physiocratique en 
France de 1756 41770. Paris: F. Alcan. 1910. Two volumes. 
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